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PREFACE. 



In preparing a new edition of Sallust for the press, 
the editor has taken the greatest care to make such 
alterations and improvements, in the work, as may 
render it a still more useful guide to the student than 
Its predecessors have proved. The principal changes 
will be found to consist in a more enlarged commentary 
on the Jugurthine war, in the placing of this production 
of Sallust's before the narrative of the conspiracy oC 
Catiline, and in the two Indexes, the one Geographical^ 
the other Historical, which have been appended to the 
work. The enlargement of the notes on the Jugurtlqiie 
war has been made at the request of several instructors, 
who thought that a more ample commentary on this 
part of the historian's labours was needed by their 
pupils. The change introduced into the body of the 
work, by placing the narrative of the war with Jugurtha 
before the account of Catiline's conspiracy, cannot but 
meet with the approbation of all who lay claim to any- 
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acquaintance with Roman literature, or even with Ro- 
man history. The old arrangement violates the order 
of lime, since the attempt of Catiline to overthrow the 
government of his country was subsequent to the war 
with Jugurtha by a period of nearly fifty years. The 
impression produced, therefore, on the mind of the 
student, from his being required to read the two works 
in an inverted order, must, of necessity, be a confused 
one. In the account of Catiline's conspiracy, for ex- 
ample, he will find frequent allusions to the calamitous 
consequences of Sylla's strife with Marius, and will see 
many of the profligate partisans of the former rallying 
around the standard of Catiline ; while, in the history 
of the Jugurthine war, if he be made to peruse it after 
the other, in the ordinary routine of school-reading, he 
will be introduced to the same Sylla, just entering on 
a public career, and standing high in the favour and 
confidence of Marius ! How, too, will he be able to 
appreciate, in their full force, the remarks of Sallust re- 
lative to the successive changes in the Roman form of 
govemment, and the alternate ascendency of the aristo- 
cratic and popular parties, if he be called upon to direct 
his attention to results before he is made acquainted 
with the causes that produced them ? The only argii 
ment adduced in favour of the old arrangement is, that 
Sallust composed the narrative of Catiline's conspiracy 
bef(»re that of the Jugurthine war, and that all the 
manuscripts, and nearly all the editions of the hiatoxiani 
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follow this same order, and place the accoimt of the 
conspiracy first. Such an argument, however, if it be 
really deserving of the name, must weigh but little 
when positive utility is placed in the opposite scale. 
The order, moreover, for which we contend, is no nov- 
elty on the continent of Europe, as may be seen frmn 
the works of the President De Brosses, the Abb^ 
Cassagne, and M. Du Rozoir. The last mentioned 
editor, indeed, expresses his very great surprise that 
the arrangement in question has not by this time be 
come a general one. 

With regard to the Indexes that have been added to 
the work, it may be sufficient to remark, that the object* 
in preparing them, was to relieve the conunentary from 
what might have proved too heavy a pressure of mate- 
rials, and have deterred from, rather than invited, a pe- 
rusal. The geographical and historical matter, with a 
very few slight exceptions, now stands by itself, and 
may be consulted with more convenience, and it is 
hoped, with more decided advantage. 

The biographical account of Sallust, and the sketch 
of his writings, which have been given in the previous 
editions under the ordinary form, now assume the char- 
acter of an imaginaYy conversation, a mode of impart- 
ing information which the editor has recently adopted 
in a course of College-Lectures on Ancient Literature, 
and which he has found to be extremely well calculated 
for eliciting and ensuring attention. 
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In conclusion, the editor feels, that it would be the 
worst species of aflfectation in him, were he to conceal 
the pleasure he has experienced, at the very favourable 
reception which has been given to the previous editions 
of this work. And he thinks he may be allowed to 
state, with pardonable pride, that two separate re-prints, 
by different editors, total strangers to himself, have also 
appeared in England, and that too without any effort 
on his own part to procure, in that country, a re-publi- 
cation of his labours. C. ANTHON. 

Coi^ College, N. Y. 
March 22, 1839. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SALLUST. 



DR. BARTON-BENRT ARUNGTOlf. 

Dr. B. Well, Heniy, bow are you pl«ased with Oxford!— I bat« 
met you seTenl times since your srriTal smong us, but have never bo* 
fore this had an opportunity of conversing with you, or of ascertaining 
how you liked your new residence. 

H. 1 am delighted with it, my dear Doctor, and feel like a new being 
amid these classic xhades. M^ith the means of improvement now fully 
under my own control, I am determined to make that use of my time, 
which shall lead in after life, with the divine blessing, to permanent and 
honourable distinction. My reading begins, in fsct, to aasume a new 
character, and my attention is more and more directed every day to 
works of solid utility. It is with this view, mdeed, that I have sought 
you on the present occasion, as I have just entered on a course of Roman 
literature, and wbh to consult you about the merits of a writer, in rela- 
tion to whom, I am, I confess, in a good deal of doubt — ^I mean the hit* 
torian Sallust. 

Dr. B. I can easily conceive, Henry, that an ardent admirer bice 
yourself of the character and ser\nces of a Cicero, would be inclined to 
regard the cold applause, which Sallust beatowa upon the saviour of hii 
country, in the light of a defect, and even stain upon his escutcheon 
as an historian. Nor will I stand forth to defend him. Something, 
however, must be conceded to the rankling of private animosity, and 
something to disgust at the ill-disguised and inordinate vanity of the 
Roman consul For, after all, Henry, what is history t A mere place 
of exhibition, where the spectators are too little acquainted with iSb^ 
hidden causes of what they behold, and the actora are too directly inter- 
ested in the result, to enable us to depend, with any degree of certainty, 
on the accounts of either the one or the other ! 

H. Tour remark ia a very juat one, my dear Doctor, and ought to 
teach us the utter uncertainty of thia species of knowledge, except 
where it boars the impress from on high. History, in the former ««»o, 
may be likened to the arid plaina of Egypt, where the half-buried teiiq>le^ 
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tnd half-deciphered inscription, tell the tale of other days, but tell it m 
dark and mysterious language ; while, in the latter, she stands like the 
pyramids of that same Eastern land, alone in the midst of ruins, resting 
securely on the rock of ages, and pointing upward to the skies. — But I 
am wandering from my subject. Would it be too great an encroachment 
on your valuable time, Doctor, were I to ask for a brief sketch of the life 
of the historian 1 

Dr. B. Not at all, Henry. I am perfectly at leisure, and will accede 
to your request with the utmost readiness. Should any thing, however, 
strike you in the course of my remarks, as being either at variance with 
your pre-conceived notions, or savouring too much of mere speculation, 
you will oblige me by a candid communication of your sentiments. 

H. There will be very little occasion for this, my dear Doctor, as I 
am a mere novice in matters of literary history, and am come prepared 
to listen rather than to oppose. 1 will avail myself, however, of yo\ir 
very kind offer, to ask an occasional question or two, should any thing 
appear to me either novel or obscure. 

Dr. B. Well then, to begin with the name itself, the German scholars, 
whose research nothing can escape, are divided in opinion as to the pro- 
priety of writing Sallustius or Salustias^ and Crispus SaUustiiLs or 
Sallusfius CrispusA I believe it will be found, upon an examination of 
authorities, that SaUusitus is the more correct form, and Crispus SetU 
hutius the more usual arrangement of the manuscripts. It would seem, 
however, that, in the golden age of Latin literature, it was customary to 
place the cognomen after the nomekj and in the silver age to reverse this 
order.2 — But let us proceed to the historian himself. Sallust was bora 
at Amhemum, a town of the Sabines, B. O. 86, or A. U. G. 668. Ho 
received his education at Rome, and, in his early youth, appears to hafe 
been desirous of devoting himself to lit erary pursuits. — 

H. Allow me to interrupt you, my dear Doctor, and to ask whether 
it be not a very remarkable circumstance, that so ma^y of the Latin 
writers were natives, cot of the capital, but of the provinces, of Italy t 

Dr. B. The most careless inquirer, Henry, into the literary history 
of Rome, cannot but be struck by the singular fact, that so many of the 
distinguished individuals who grace the literary annals of the empire-city, 
were bom, not in Rome itself, but either in foreign lands, or in the prov- 
in<?es of the Italian peninsula. Had the queen of nations adhered in 
later days to the selfish and exclusive policy, by which all who were not 
bom within her walls were at first debarred from the full enjoyment of 

1. Cort. ad SaU. Cat. init.—Gerlachy de vita et scriptis SdUutH^ (Ed. Op., vol iL 
p. 2, Z.)—HaU. Lit. Zeit. 1829. Nro. 90, p. TT.—Lindemannt Corp. Oram, Lat^ 
ToL i. p. 202, &c. 

2. Baehr^ Gesch. der Rom. Lit.j p. 377, ed. 2d. 
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the privileges of citizenship, how few of the gre«t names that now adorn 
the history of bt^r literature could have been claimed by her as her own. 
lirius Androniens, for example, was a slave from Magna Graecia; 
£nniu8 was a native of the same quarter of Italy ; Naevius was a Cam- 
panian ; Plautus came from Umbria ; Pacavius was bom at Brundisiuniy 
Terence at Carthage, Catullus at Verona, Cicero at Arpinam, Virgil at 
AndeS; Propcrtius in Umbria, Horace in Apulia, Livy at Patavium, Ovid 
at Sulmo, Lucan in Spain, the elder Pliny at Verona, and Tacitus at the 
Umbrian city of Interamna. — ^You see then, Henry, that Rome may be 
said to have acquired her literary, as she did her martial, fame, by the 
exertions of her allies, the provincials of Italy. 

H. ' Yes, DociOT, and it is only transferring to the operations of intel- 
lect the old proverb about the Marsi, that there was no triumph either 
over them or without them ; o^t xark Mopiruy, oirt ivtv Mipauvi yeviaOai 
ipiafiffovA — ^But lot us return to Sallust. 

Dr. B. Notwithstanding his early zeal for literary pursuits, our his- 
torian appears to have been soon involved in that striving after military 
or political distinction, which formed so conspicuous a feature of the age 
in which ho lived. We find him, accordingly, at twenty-seven, filling 
the office of quaestor, which entitled him, of course, to a seat in the 
senate, and, about six years afterwards, elected to the important post of 
tribune of the conmions. While discharging the dtKies of this magis- 
tracy, he attached himself to the rising fortunes of Julius Caesar, and, 
during its continuance also, he conducted, along with one of his col- 
leagues, the prosecution against Milo for the murder of Clodius. — ^Thus 
far all sterns to have gone well with Sallust. In the year of Rome, how- 
ever, 704, or 50 B. C, he was excluded from the senate, by the censors 
AppkNi Claudius Pulcher and Lucius Piso, for an act of gross im- 
nuHrah'ty.^ 

H. You surprise me, Dr. Barton. — Sallust, wnose writings breathe 
so lofty an air of rigid morality. — Salltnt, the stem declaimec against 
luxury and all its train of attendant vices — a votary at the shrine of licen- 
tiousness and profligacy 1 

Dr. B. The most suspicious kind of morality, my young friend, is 
undoubtedly that noisy species, which is so fond of descanting on the 
failings and delinquencies of others. Sallust, aye, and even Seneca 
too, notwithstanding the eulogiums of Diderot upon the latter,' remind 
me very strongly, when regarded as moralists, of Dr. Johnson^s remark, 
Ihat *' no man is a hypocrite in his pleasures." Both were, at one period 
» — "i 

1. Appian, BeO. Civ. 1, 46. 

2. Schol ad Horat. Sat., 1, 2, 40.— Forro, ap. AuL GeQ., 17, 18.— IMo. Owf^ 
4C^ Gi.-^Laetant.j 2, 12.— GerZocA, de vita, &c. Saktstiiy L c. 

9» Eaaai 9ur lea Rignea de Claude et de Neron 
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of their liyes, irregular and licentious, and it may well be doubted, whether 
either of them carried into fair and successful operation the moral theories 
whfeh they were so anxious to promulgate. — And yet, although Sallust 
was confessedly a man of loose and corrupt principles, it is far from 
bemg certain that he was the monster of iniquity which some have been 
pleased to represent him. In the case at present under consideration, it 
is more than probable that he owed his exclusion from the senate to the 
violence of the patrician party, to which ho was warmly opposed. The 
female, whose name is connected with this disgraceful affair was Fausta, 
the daughter of Sylla, and wife of Milo, and the injured husband is said 
to have caused the offender to be scourged by his slaves.^ Now, as 
Fausta was not more remarkable for her personal attractions than for 
utter want of character, it seems rather extraordinary that, at a time 
when the corruption of manners had ahnost reached its maximum, tlie 
intimacy of a Roman senator with so abandoned a female should be 
deemed worthy of so severe a punishment as expulsion from his order. 
I cannot but think, therefore, that Sallust was sacrificed to the party 
spirit which agitated, and in fact divided, the republic. The prosecution 
against Milo, as has already been remarked, took place the same year 
that Sallust was tribune of the commons ; and the latter, who was a de- 
voted partisan of Caesar, had found means to defeat the plans of Cicero 
and the repubhcan party, and procure the condemnation of Milo. Now the 
censor Appius Pulcher was seeking, it appears, the friendship of Cicero, 
whose aid was necessaiy to his projects, and it would seem that, in order 
to propitiate the good will of the orator, and other individuab of the party 
of Pompey, he ventured upon a decisive step against Sallust, which he 
sought to hide beneath the specious pretext of a regard for public morals.! 
What think you of this theory,.Heniy Arlington 1 

H. I am strongly inclined to adopt it, my dear Doctor, since, admit* 
ting it to be true, wo may, without regarding Sallust as at all more vir- 
tuoBs than the great body of his contemporaries, be enabled to shield 
him, by this means, from the virulent abuse of Pompey's freedman Lenaeut, 
whose work should rather be called a frantic satire than an historical 
document.^ — ^But proceed, if you please, with the life of the Roman. 

Dr. B. The ignominious sentence thus inflicted on him, whether 
merited or not, baAed all his hopes of present preferment, and, quitting 
the capital, he joined his patron Caesar, who was then in GauL Follow- 
ing the fortunes of that eminent commander, through all the changing 
scenes of the civil contest which soon after ensued, we find him bearing 



1. AuL GeU., 17, la 

9l AAoett, HM. Lit. Aom., voL IL p. 21.— BosAr, Oeaeh. Rom. LU., p. 374. 
8. SueUm, de GrammaUt IS.— C^. ed. Orti«., voL U. p. 883.— Compare Schti, 
in Sorat, Sat, l,Qti9. 
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% share eyentaaUy in Uie expedition to Africa, where the icattered rem- 
Bants of Pompey's party had rallied nnder the banners of Scipio and 
Juba. When this region was subdued, he was left by Caesar as praetor 
of Numidia ; and, about the same time, be married Terentia, the dir 
Torced wife of Cicero.t 

H. What a blessing it must haye been, Dr. Barton, to have lived a»- 
der so virtuous a governor. 

Dr. B. If Dio Cassius speak the truth, Henry, I would rather be ex- 
cused from being governed by such a praetor as Sallnst. The historiaa 
gives a sorry picture of his administration in Africa, charging him witk 
flagrairt extortion, and with the open despoiling of his province. Caesart 
lie says, assigned this region unto him, ** to govern it in appearance, hot, 
to plunder it in reality," XSyM fi2v i^xeiy, Ipya Si iyttv rt ««} ^£pti» i»lrp«- 
^.s And he seems, according to Dio*s statement, to have been by no 
means backward in fulfilling Caesar^s expectations ; for, to borrow another 
phrase from Dio, he did not put in practice what he wrote, oic Iftipfiffar^ 
7«« ipyto ro^s 'k6yovs, Alas ! foi poor human nature, Henry, ** qwun t^ 
mere in notmet legem eaTtdmus f* 

H. You succeeded so well a moment ago. Doctor, in defending Sal- 
lust from another charge, that I wish you would again become his advo- 
cate on the present occasion. Is there nothing that can be urged in his 
befaalft 

Dr. B. It would not require much skfll, Henry, to make out a veiy 
plausible case in favour of Sallust, and that too on grounds merely of a 
probable nature. For it is difficult to conceive, how such c6aduct, as is 
alleged against him, can be in any way reconciled with the principles 
professed by him m his writings, or how a man so deeply guilty, as his 
enemies made him to be, could have pubKcIy affected such rigid moral! 
ty. without outraging, m the most shameless manner, the feelings of all 
his contempoiaries. We are tempted to believe, therefore, that Dio Cas- 
sius, and the writers who, after him, have repeated these discredit^le 
stories, were led astray by the declamations of the numerous enemies of 
our historian. One of the later editors, indeed, of the works of Sallust, 
has started a smgular hypothesis, according to which, Dio is thought to 
have followed a popular tradition, which, confounding Sallust with Cati- 
line, from the circumstance of the former's having written the history of 
the latter, ascribed to the historian the excesses committed by Oatilina 
himself in his government of Africa !• — ^Well, Heniy, what is your ver 
diet! 



L Pteudo. die, Declam. c. 8. »eqq, 

2. HitU Rom. 43, 9.--f7d. Reimar. voL I. p. 346. 

«. Sc*«^lB»/.Jtoi».Irff.voLU.p.2a.— O. M. MOOm-tDanununttfe^m^V 
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H. t would like to decide, Doctor, in favour of Sallust, btit I feel 
ictyself bcttnd in candour to pronounce an opinion against him. The 
arguments, fast adduced in his favour, are, to say the hesl of them, more 
imposing tlwn solid, and the hypothesis which you were kind enough to 
mention is too absurd to require a serious refutation. — But what was the 
fate of Sallust under this charge of extortion and spoliation 1 

Dr. B. It was such as might have been expected in the peculiar 
coaq)lexion of the times. Ho was acquitted by Caesar, his all-pow- 
erful protoctoi. — ^After the ejq>iratioin of his government, Salludt re- 
nounced all public emplojrmenis, and betook himself to a luxurious re- 
tirement, with his, as I fear you will torm it, ill-gotten wealth. He 
chose for his favourite retreats, a villa at Tibur, which had belonged to 
Caesar, and a magnificent palace, which he built in the suburbs of Rome, 
surrounded by delightful pleasure-grounds, afterwards well known and 
celebrated by the name of the Gardens of Sallust. Possessed of every 
attraction, the Sallustian palace and gardens became, after the death 
of their original proprietor, the residence of successive emperors. Au- 
gustus chose them as the scene of his most sumptuous entertainments. 
The taste of Vespasian preferred them to the palace of the Caesars. 
Even the virtuous Ncrva, and stem A^relian, were so attracted by their 
beauty, that, while at Rome, they made them their constant abode, i — In 
these gardens, or in his villa at Tibur, Sallust passed the concluding years 
of his life, dividing his time between literary avocations and the society 
of his fidends, among whom he numbered Lucullus, Messala, and Come- 
lint Nepos. 

H. But, my dear Doctor, if such were Sallust*s friends, and such his 
favourite studies, how is it possible that ho could have indulged in that 
excessive libertinism which has been so often imputed to himi 

Dr. B. Your question, Henry, is very well put, and certainly does not 
admit of an easy answer. I think it moro than probable, therefore, that 
the historian has been here confounded with the dissolute individual of 
the same name whom Horace mentions in the first book of his satires. 
Por my own part, I do not doubt, as I have already remarked, but that 
our author was a man of loose morals, and that he rapaciously plun- 
dered his province, like most Roman governors of the day. Still, I will 
sever bdiove him to have been, as he is sometimes depicted, an aban- 
doned profligate. Much of the obloquy, that was heaped upon his name* 
appears to have emanated from political ar.tagonists, and, of all things in 
this world, political diatribes are assuredly the most pregnant with false* 
hood. Now Sallust, it seems, being the decided enemy of Pompey, 



1. Kardini VeL Rom. 47.— ildter, Betehnib. von Rom, p. 221^-^trilanl> S^pitL 
9i 9»laehi p. ^.--Duntoft Roman Literature^ voL U,. p. 148. 
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lud mid of that Roman, that he was a man ** oris prM, antm^ imwen* 
eundo." Lenaeua, the freedman of Pompej, to whom 70a alloded a 
short time ago, avengod his master by the moat TinUent abuse of fab 
enemy, in a work which would seem to hare made a complete sacrifiM 
of truth to invective. 1 

H. From what promises, Doctor, do you draw this latter mfereoM, 
since the work itself has not come down to us 1 

Dr. B. Why, Henry, we may fairly judge, I think, of the injustice 
which he did to the life of the historian, from what he says of him as 
an author. He calls him, as we learn from Suetonius, ** nebukmem 
Tita scriptisque monstrosum ; praeterea priscorum Catonisque merudi* 
tissiroum fttrem.**s This is the language of one of your thorough-going 
political partisans, who has entrusted his reason as well aa his principles to 
the safe-keeping of his leader. — ^I wish we had the life of SaUost written 
by Asconius Pedianus, in the age of Augustus ; it might have served 
as a corrective of the unfavourable impressions which have been pro- 
duced by this libel, for it deserves no better name, of the (reedman of 
Pompey. 

H. Aye, Doctor, but what will you saj to the declamttkm agamst 
Sallust which has actually reached our times, and that too from tho 
pen of Cicero t 

Dr. B. Cicero never wrote it, Henry. It appeared long after the 
death of that orator, and is now generally assigned, by critics, to a rheto 
rician in the reign of Claudius, called Porcins Latro. It is in the styW 
of what we may suppose Leiiaeus*s work to have been, a tinue of invent • 
ed or exaggerated calumnies, altogether imworthy of grave credence.* 

H. And yet. Doctor, I was told by Boydel, of Christ-church, no longer 
ago than last evening, that Le Clerc, the Hebrew professor at Am- 
sterdam, and also Meisner of Prague, in their respective accounts of the 
life of Sallust, have adopted these very caiunmies which yon so openly 
condemn. 

Dr. B. Boydel should have told you also, Henry, that Sallnsfs char- 
acter has received more justice in the prefatory memoir and notes of De 
Brosses,^ and from the researches of Wieland.* — But come, let us now 
consider Sallust as a writer. Which of the Gbreeks does he appear to 
you to resemble the most 1 

H. I should say, tliat his peculiar taste led bim to select Thoeyd- 
ides Unr bis modd. He had no one among hirown countrymen to imi* 

1. Sueton. de Orammat,cl5. 

2. Sfueton.hc. 

3. Sehoelt, BUt. Rom. Lit. vol. it. p. T^.—DutUopy Rom. IM. voL tl. p. 149. 

4. Mom. de PAcad, dee Inecript. voL xxiv. p. 368.— JSBttotre de to Repub. Mom* 
vol. Hi., p. 307. 

B, ML Herat Sat. 2^ 48, p. 62 -73L 
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tate in the art of historic composition, since that was in a yeiy low 
•tate when Sallust began to write. He, therefore, naturally recurred to 
the productions of the Greek historians, and attempted to transplant into 
his own language the vigour and conciseness which characterise in so 
eminent a degree the style of Thucydides.i 

Dr. B. Very correctly remarked, my young friend, only you ought to 
have added, that the strict imitation, with which Sallust has followed 
his Grecian prototype, has gone far towards lessening the effect of his 
own original geiaus. Still we cannot but admire the wondorfut success 
of the Roman writer, in imitating the vigour and conciseness of the 
Grecian historian, and infusing into his composition something of that 
dignified austerity which distinguishes the work of his great model. 

H. But, Doctor, you surely do not mean to be understood as affinn- 
ing, that Sallust's style is an imitation of that of Thucydides 1 

Dr. B. The queslion does you credit, Henry. I mean, when I say 
that Sallust imitates '.he historian of the Peloponnesian war, an imita- 
tion of his general manner, his rapidity, his force, his power of conn- 
inression, rather than of his language. Thucydides, for example, often 
employs long and involved periods, while Sallust is ever abrupt and senr 
tentious,. even to a fault. — ^Have you taken notice how often the latter 
rejects the copulative 1 

H. I have, Doctor, and I think it produces a monotonous effect, and 
a total want of that flow and variety which constitute the principal chana 
•f the historic period. — I was walkiitg yesterday, with a fcllow-commoi»* 
er of All-Souls, and, the conversation happening t» turn upon Sallust, 
and the peculiarities.of his style, we made up between us the following 
Hst of items, about which, my dear Doctor, although a little matter in it- 
self, I would like to have your opinion. — We noticed, in the first place^ 
that, in the ablative absolute, he sometimes suppresses the noun ; as, 
prodiiis quos ducebat ;^ and the antecedent to the relative ; as, quam oh 
quae praedicabat.^ We observed also particular expressions frequently 
occurring ; as ex senterUiOy etiam turrit sine mefa, &c. Then again, we 
found several instances, where two words nearly synonymous were em« 
ployed ; as, cams, accephuque, — varius incertusque, — b9mtm atque hoft- 
esfum, — rogat tUque hotiahir, &c. We remarked, also, the use of the 
infinitive for the gerund ; as grtUificari for gratificartdit* — adgredi^ for 
adgrediendi ^ and the omission of the connectives et and que occurs 
on almost every page. Another peculiarity, also, forced itself upon our 
attention, his use of two different constructions in the compass of the 

1. i>tm^«i2om..Lt^Tol.U.p.l4%.Loii<l.edLi 

2. Ju^.c.106. 
8. Jm^.c.108. 
4. Jti^. C.3. 
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Mme sentence ; indyU Tor hn vcbftismB, we Tdted the greaterput of 
them to be decided specimena of the worst kind of afiectstioii. — ^WeU, 
Doctor, what do yon think of our critique f 

Dr. B. I like it, Henry ; and think that yon and yonr feUow-Oxoniaa 
have given a very fair sketch of the minor pecaliarities of Sallost. 
Whether his archaisms, however, deserve the name of affectations it a 
point on which you will find many differing from yoo. My own opinion 
is with yoa and your friend. Sallust mlrodoces into his history a nmn* 
ber of words almost considered in his time as obsolete, and which were 
selected from the works of the older authors of Rome, particularly Cato 
the censor; and it is here that he laid himself open to attack from PoUio 
iu his letters to Plancus. His style, on the whole, indicates too much 
study and careful pruning, and is deficient in gracefulness and ease. I 
would not advise you to make him your modeL 

H. This reminds me, Doctor, of old Roger Ascham^s woik, " Tht 
Schoolmaster," which I slightly examined the other day in the Bodleian, 
and where I found the opinion of Sir John Cheke relative to the merits 
of Sallust*8 Latinity. Sir John said, ** that he could not recommend Sal- 
lust as a good pattern of style for young men, because in his writings 
there was more art than nature, and more labour than art ; and in his 
labour, also, too much toil, as it were with an uncontented care to write 
better than he could." — But, Doctor, how stands Salluat, as regards the 
delineation of character 1 

Dr. B. Here his merits are undoubted. Five or six of the characters 
drawn by him have been regarded in ^M ages as master-pieces of their 
kind. I need hardly mention the portraits of Catiline, Jugortha, and 
Marius, nor the celebrated parallel between Caesar and Cato. Tliere 
is something in the latter which always reminds me of the well-known 
sketch of Chatham, the father of Pitt : — " The secretary stood alone," 
toe. Cato and Chatham were congenial spirits, and a Pythagorean 
would cite them as an illustration of his doctrine of the metempsychosis. 

H. What think you. Doctor, of the specimens of eloquence that are 
afforded by the speeches of Sallust 1 

Dr. B. I think them admirable of their kind, Henry, and in excellent 
keeping with the characters to whom they are respectively assigned. 
Nothing, for example, can be better adapted to the character of Caesar, 
as far as we have been made acquainted with it by contemporary testi- 
mony, than the cool, and argumentative, and specious harangue, in which 
he seeks to rescue the conspirators from the fate which is so justly their 
duo. In like manner^ the bold and fervid language assigned to the Ro- 
man Cato, makes him stand forth at once in bold relief, and in genuine 
colours, from amid the vice and degeneracy of his time. And, again, in ^ 
Memmius, we have the bold and aspiring leader of the populace, aiming* 
Mow after bk)w against the ill-gotten power <d a coirapt aiiHociacTs 
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ivhile the words of Marius are the efTusions of a hlunt and gallant soldier^ 
who had as yet displayed no traces of the cold-hlooded assassin, the 
tyrant, buffoon, and usurper. 

H. But is it possible, Dr. Barton, that Sallust can be correct, in 
making Caesar a sceptic with regard to the souPs immortality 1 

Dr. B. Aye, Henry, and worse than a sceptic, a downright unbeliever. 
The whole tcnour of Caesar's life is in strici accordance with this. His 
secret disregard for all morality, his opien contempt for all honourable 
principles, his cold and selfish and murderous ambition, as if the lives 
of his fellow-men were but the playthings of an hour — every thing, in 
short, in the character of this remarkable man, reveals to our view a 
bosom warmed by no spark of social feeling, but as dark and as silent as 
the grave. It w^s but natural, therefore, that such a mind should see, 
or rather wish to see, in the horizon of the future, nothing but the gloom 
of annihilation, and should regard the doctrine of a future state of exist- 
ence as a bubble and a dream. How different from all this is the lan- 
guage of our own philosopher, who had penetrated deeply into the mys- 
teries of nature, and yet, with humbled feelings, could stoop to kindle 
the torch of knowledge at the altars of his God. " I envy no quality 
of the mind," he remarks, " or of intellect in others, be it genius, power, 
wit, or fancy : but if I could choose what would be most delightful, and 
I believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to 
every other blessing ; for it makes life a discipline of goodness ; creates 
new hopes, when all earthly hopes vanish ; and throws over the decay, 
the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of all lights ; awakens 
life even in death, and from corruption and decay calls up beauty and 
divinity ; makes an instrument of torture and shame the ladder of ascent 
to Paradise ; and, far above all combinations of earthly hopes, calls up 
the most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, the gardens of the 
blest, the security of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and the sceptic 
Tiew only gloom, decay, annihilation, and despair." 

H. Beautifully expressed. Dr. Barton, and as true as it is beautiful 
You are quoting, if I mistake not. Sir Humphrey Davy, the pride of 
English science. 1 — How meanly, by the side of this, appear the atheisti- 
cal speculations of La Place, who could see in the wonders of the uni« 
verse no indications of the finger of a Deity. 

Dr. B. "Why, Henry, as for atheists, if such singular beings do in 

fact exist, there is one simple argument which they can never answer. 

Ere we can say that there is no God, we must have roamed over all 

» nature, and seen that no mark of a divine footstep was there ; and we 

must have gotten intimacy with every existent spirit in the aniversd, and 
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leimed from each that nefer did a rerelatioD of ±9 Ikitj luk tAm ; 
and we must have searched, not mto the record* of one solitary planet, 
but into the archives of all wcnrlds, and thence gathered, that, througboat 
the wide realms of immensity, not one exhibition of a reigning and liviug 
God ever has been made. In other words, before man can deny the 
existence of God, he must be a God himself, for he must possess the 
ubiquity and omniscience of the Godhead.! — But let us return from oar 
digression. Where were we 1 

H. We were alluding to the skill which Sallust displays in adapting 
his speeches to different characters. 

Dr. B. Well, then, we will now take up the consideration of his 
works. — The first production of Sallust was the *< Conspiracy of Cat»- 
lino." He had attained the age of twenty-two years when the conspiracy 
broke out, and was an eye-witness of the whole proceedings. He hsd, 
therefore, every means in his power for giving an accurate history of this 
very remarkable event, nor has ho neglected to employ them. In the 
detail of facta, he is entitled to our fullest confidence ; for, in every thing 
of importance, he coincides fully with Cicero, whose Catilinarian orations 
form, in fact, an excellent commentary on the work of the historian. 
But Sallust lived too near the times which he describes to be an impar- 
tial writer. Private animosity and party feeling warped his judgment ; 
and it is frequently but too apparent, that we are Ustening not to the 
philosophic historian, but to the political partisan. He is too favourable 
to Caesar ; he is unjust towards Cicero ; and, although fond of display- 
ing his skill in drawing characters, he exercises none of it on the Roman 
orator. But to this we have already alluded. As for the preface to the 
work, it is, like that to the Jugurthine War, rather a compliment paid by 
the author to his own character and pursuits, than a pertinent introduc- 
tion to an historical narrative. 

H. With regard. Doctor, to the subject of that narrative, do yon not 
think the picture of the conspiracy is somewhat overcharged, and that 
it was merely an effort, on the part of the lower orders, to break the 
chains imposed upon them by an odious and tyrannical aristocracy 1 

Dr. B. Some persons, at the present day, are inclined to favour thin 
opinion,^ Henry, but I am afraid they are guided, in forming it, rather too 
much by their own private feelings and the political aspect of their own 
times. They appear to forget altogether the character of the leader in 
this nefarious nndertakmg, and do not perceive that, if his immediate 
followers were oppressed by any thing, it was by the heavy burden of 
Jieur own vices. But of all this we will talk at some other time. — 

1. ChiUmei-'t Bridgnoater Treatiu^ vol it. p. SMS2^ Load. •A, 
8. Wutmimtw Rnitw^ No. xxzUi. p. Hh, Mfff. 
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Let VLB proceed to the Jugutthine war. Although not an eye-witnew 
of this contest, yet SaUust's situation, as governor of Numidia, which 
seems to have suggested the composition, was favourable to the author- 
ity of the work, as it afforded him the means of collecting materials 
and procuring information. 

H. Do you think. Doctor, that his residence in Africa was of any 
advantage to him. as regarded a knowledge of its earlier history 1 

Dr. B. Of none whatever. His account of the first settling of Africa 
IS a mere fable, although he quotes in its behalf the Punic books of King 
Hiempsal, (referring probably to documents preserved in his archives,!) 
end the traditions of the inhabitants themselves. His geographical 
descriptions, however, if we except a few slight errors, are extremely 
valuable. — But to return to his account of the war. Sallust has been 
charged with partiality towards the character of Marius, and with giving, 
for the sake of his favourite leader, an UQfair account of the massacre 
at Vaga. In this, however, I cannot concur ; and the best answer to 
the charge in question is the ample justice which he does to Metellus, 
in describing the war as almost brought to a close by him previous to 
the arrival of Marius. As a piece of composition, this narrative deserves 
to rank very highly, and the varying nature of the contest, the talents, 
the endless resources, the total want of principle, the sufferings of con- 
science, which are all found combined in the character of Jugurtha, 
stand forth in vivid and picturesque colours, and convey a moral lesson 
not easy to be efiaced.a 

H. I have often dwelt upon that picture. Dr. Barton, and upon the 
miseries of suspicion and remorse which Jugurtha created for himself by 
his own atrocities ; and it has been often a question with me, whether 
he were not more wretched, on the throne, than in the dungeon where 
he terminated his miserable existence. 

Dr. B. I^t us pass now to the History of Sallust. This was a civil 
and military history of the republic, in five books, including a period, 
however, of only thirteen years, from the resignation of the dictatorship 
by Sylla, till the promulgation of the Manilian law. The period thus 
embraced was a short but momentous one ; Mithridates, in the East, 
displaying all the resources of his powerful genms against the Roman 
rule, and Sertorius, in the West, turning the arms of the republic against 
itself, while the bosom of Italy was the scene of a formidable commo- 
tion, excited by a host of gladiators and slaves. The work was intro- 
duced by two discourses, the one containing a delineation of the govern- 
ment of Home, and the habits and manners of its people, from the 

1. Ihmlop'M Roman Lit.^ v<4i H. p. 166^ Lcmd. ed. 
%. IhMlof?9 Roman Lit,t voL U. p. 166. 
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eailiest period to the commencement of the civi] wan ; the o^mv 
giying a general view of the dissenaiont between Sylla and Mariua.^ 

H. Why, Doctor, it must have connected the tennination of thm 
Jogurthine war with the commencement of Catilioe*a con^iracy. "What 
a pity it has not come down to ua. 

Dr. B. And the more ao, too, since all the aceonnta of Roman hia- 
toiy which have been written are defective during the very period which 
it embraced. Nearly seven hundred fragmenta, belonging to it, have 
been collected from scholiasts and grammarians, by the President de 
Brosses,^ but they are too short and unconnected to serve any valuable 
purpose. When I say this, however, I mean to be underaUKMf aa except- 
ing four orations and two letters, and a fragment giving a deacription 
of a splendid entertainment, with which Metellus waa honoured on his 
return, after a year's absence, to his government of Farther Spain. This 
work was the production of Sallust's matured intellect, and the laat 
which he composed. It was inscribed to*Lucullus, the son of the cele- 
brated commander. 

H. Are there not. Doctor, two political discourses, concerning tht 
administration of the government, in the form of letters to Julius Caeaaj^ 
which are supposed to have been the productions of Sallust ! 

Dr. B. They are commonly thought to have been composed by him, 
but the grounds o( this opinion are far from aatisfactoiy to one who 
examines the subject with any attention.' 

H. Many thanks to you, my dear Doctor, for your kindness ia 
devoting so much of your valuable time to this notice of Salluat and 
his writings. I hope I may be able to profit by them in the prosecution 
of my private studies, and that it will be allowed me occaaionally to con- 
sult yon on other points of classical biography. 

Dr. B. You will always find me ready, and willing, Heniy, to co- 
operate in so praiseworthy an undertaking. God bless you, my dear 
boy ; and may you become in after-life an honour to your friends and 
an ornament to our common country : for the truest definition of happi- 
ness is, a cultivated intellect in unison with a virtuous heart. — Farewell. 

1. Fabric. Bihl. Lat., voL i. p. 239.— GertoeA, ed. Sall^ p. 45 —Kreyng. Com 
ment, de Sail. Hist., yoL ii. p. 10.~BaeAr, Geach. RSm. LU^ p. 2Sl.^MuUm', 
JSchtoeixer Geach., vol. t. p. 9. 

2. Hist, de la RepitbL Romaine, par SaUuate, en partie trad, du Zo/iy, em 
partie ritabUe el composee sur lee fragmene, par Ch. de Broasea, Dijon, 1777. 

3. Fabric. Bibl. Lat., vol i. p. 239.— jDoujbo, adfragm. SatL, p. 153, aeqq.^ 
Q»rlaekt voL ii. p. 14, aeqq.— Wolf. Pratf. ad Oic. Or. pro Marcell., p. 8^ coL zzia. 
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C. CRISPl 

SALLUSTII 

fiSLLVM JUOnRTHINUM. 



I. ^Falso querituT de natura sua genus liumammi, 'quod 
imbecilla atque aevi brevis, forte potius, quam Tirtute 
regatuT. ^Nam contra, leputando, ueque majus aliud, De- 
que pra«staibilius %ivemas ; %iagisqoe naturae industriam 
hominum, quam vim aut tempus deesse. ^Sed dux atque 
imperator vitae mortalium animus est : qui, ubi ad glori- 
am virtutis via ^grassatur, abunde ^llens potensque et 
clarus est, neque fortunae egei; »quippe probitatem, in- 
dustriam, alias artis bonas neque dare, neque eripere po- 
test. Sin, captus pravis cupidinibus, ^®ad inertiam et vo- 
luptatis corporis pessum datus est ; ^^pemiciosa lubidine 
paullisper usus, ubi per secordiam vires, tempus, ingeni- 
um defluzere, naturae infirmitas accusatur: ^^uam quis- 
que culpam ^uctores ad negotia transfenmt ^^uod si ho- 
minibus bonarum rerum tanta cura esset, quanto studio 
aliena ac nihil profutura, multumque etiam periculosa, 
petunt ; ^*neque regerentur magis, quam regerent casus, 
et eo magnitudinis procederent, *Hibi, pro mortalibus, glo- 
ria aetemi fierent. 

II. Nam, uti ^^genus hominum compositum ex anima et 
corpore, ita res cunctae, studiaque omnia nostra, corpo- 
ris alia, alia animi naturam ^^sequuntur. Igitur ^^raeclara 
facies, magnae divitiae, ad hoc vis corporis, alia hujusce 
modi, omnia brevi ^^dilabuntur ; at ^oingenii egregia facino 
ra, sicuti anima, immortalia sunt. Postremo, ^^corporia 
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et fortunae bonorum, ut initium, finis est : omnia orta oc 
cidunt, et aucta senescunt : animus incojruptus, aeter 
nus, rector hmnani generis, ^agit atque habet cmicta, ne- 
q\ie ipse habetur. ^Quo magis pravitas eormn admiranda 
est, qui, dediti corporis gaudiis, per luxum atque igna- 
viam aetatem agunt ; ceterum ingenium, quo neque me- 
lius, neque amplius aliud in natura mortalium est, ^incul- 
tu atque secordia torpescere sinunt ; cum praesertim tam 
multae variaeque sint *artes animi, quibus summa clari- 
tudo paratur. 

III. Verum *ex his magistratus et imperia, postremo 
^omnis cura rerum publicaium, minume mihi hac tempes- 
late cufmmda videntur : ''quoniam neque virtuti honos da- 
tur ; neque illi, quibus per fraudem jus fuit, tuti, aut eo 
magis honesti sunt. Nam vi quidem regere patriam, aut 
®parentes, quamquam et possis, et ^delicta corrigas, ta- 
men importunum est ; cum praesertim omnes rerum mu- 
tationes caedem, fugam, aliaque hostilia portendant ; frus- 
tra autem niti, neque aliud ^^atigando, nisi odium, quae- 
rere, extremae dementiae est ; nisi forte ^^quem inhonesta 
et pemiciosa lubido tenet, potentiae paucorum decus at- 
que libertatem suam ^^gratificari. 

IV. Ceterum, ex aliis negotiis '^quae ingenio exercen 
tur, in primis magno usui est ^%iemoria rerum gestarum : 
cujus de virtute quia multi dixere, praetereundimi puto ; 
simul, ne, ^^per insolentiam, quis existumet, memet, stu- 
dium laudando, extollere. Atque ego credo fore qui, quia 
decrevi procul ^^a republica aetatem agere, tanto tamque 
utili labori meo nomen inertiae imponant ; ^^certe, quibus 
maxuma industria videtur, ^^salutare plebem, et conviviis 
gratiam quaerere. Qui si reputaverint, et ^^quibus ego 
temporibus magistratus adeptus sum, et quales viri idem 
adsequi nequiverint, et postea quae genera hominum in 
senatum pervenerint ; profecto existumabunt, me magis 
^merito, quam ignavia, judicium animi mutavisse, majus- 
que commodum ex otic meo, quam ex aliorum negotiiS| 
reipublicae ventunun. Napi saepe audivi^ ^^Q. Maxu- 
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mum, P. Scipkmem, praeterea civitatis nostrae prae* 
claros yiros sglitos ita dicere, cum majorum ^imagines 

INTUERENTUR, VEHSMENTIS8UME 8IBI ANIMTTM AD VIRTU- 

TEM ACCENDi. ^Scfllcet HOii ceiam illam, neqoe figuram, 
tantam yim in sese habere ; sed, memoria remm gesta^ 
rum, earn flammam egregiis viris in pectore crescexe, ne- 
que prius sedari, quam virtus ^eorum famam atqoe glo- 
riam adaeqnaverit. At contra, quis eat omnium, ^lus mori- 
bus, quin divitiis et sumtibus, non probitate neque indus- 
tria, cum majoribus suis contendat ? etiam %omines novi, 
qui antea per virtutem soliti erant nolnlitatom antevenire, 
^furtim et per latrocinia potius quam bonis artibus ad 
imperia et honores nituntur ; proinde quasi praetura et 
consulatus, atque alia omnia hujuscemodi, per se ipsa clara, 
magnifica sint, ''ac non perinde habeantur, ut eorum qui 
sustinent virtus est. Verum ego ^berius altiusque pro- 
cessi, dum me civitatis morum piget taedetque : nunc ad 
inceptum redeo. 

Y. Bellum scripturus sum, quod populus Romanus 
cum ^Jugurtha, rege Numidarum, gessit : primum, quia 
magnum et *®atrox, variaque victoria fuit : dein, quia turn 
primum superbiae nobilitatis ^^obviam itimi est ; quae con- 
tentio divina et humana cuncta permiscuit, eoque vecor- 
diae processit, uti studiis civilibus bellum atque vastitas 
Italiae £nem faceret. Sed, priusquam hujuscemodi rei 
initium expedio, "**pauca supra repetam ; ^^quo, ad cognos- 
cendum, omnia iUustria magis, magisque in aperto sint. 
**Bello Punico secundo, quo dux Carthaginiensium Hanni- 
bal, post magnitudinem nominis Romani, Italiae opes 
maxume adtriverat, Masinissa, rex Numidarum, in ami- 
citia receptus a P. Scipione, ^^cui postea Africano cog- 
nomen ex vinute fuit, multa et ^^praeclara rei militaris faci- 
nora fecerat : ob quae, victis Carthaginiensibus, et capto 
Syphace, cujus in Africa magnum atque late imperium 
raluit, populus Romanus, quascumque urbis et agros manu 
ceperat, ^^regi dono dedit. Igitur amicitia Masinissae 
bona atque honesta nobis permansit: ^^imperii vitaeque 
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4 SALLUSTII JTJGURTHA. 

ejus finis idem fuit. Deiu Micipsa, films, regnum solu? 
obtinuit, Mastanabale et Gulussa, fratribus, morbo ^ab- 
smntis. Is Adhcrbalem et Hiempsalem ex sese genuit ^ 
Jugurthamque, Mastanabalis fratris filium, quern Masinis* 
sa, quod ortus ex ccmcubina erat, privatum reliquerat, ^eo- 
dem cultu, quo liberos suos, domi habuit. 

VI. Qui ubi primum adolevit, pollens viribus, decora 
facie, sed multo maxume ingenio validus, non se ^luxu, 
neque inertiao corrumpendum dedit; sed, uti mos gentis 
illius est, *equitare, jaculari, cursu cum aequalibus cer- 
tare : *et, cum omnis gloria anteiret, omnibus tamen cams 
esse : ad hoc, pleraque tempora in venando agere, leonem 
fttque alias feras primus, aut in primis ferire : plurimum 
facere, minumum ipse de se loqui. Quibus rebus Micipsa 
tametsi initio laetus fuerat, existumans virtutem Jugurthae 
regno suo gloriae fore ; tamen, postquam %ominem ado- 
lescentem, exacta sua aetate, parvis liberis, ^magis ma- 
gisque crescere intellegit, vehementer negotio permotus, 
multa rum animo suo volvebat. Terrebat natura mortali- 
um, ^avida imperii, et praeceps ad explendam animi cu- 
pidinem : praeterea opportunitas suaeque et liberorum 
aetatis, quae etiam mediocris viros spe praedae transvor- 
sos agit : ad hoc, studia Numidarum in Jugurtham accensa ; 
ex quibus, si talem virum interfecisset, ne qua ^sedltio, aut 
bellum oriretur, anxius erat. 

VII. His difticultatibus circumventus, ubi videt, neque 
per vim, neque insidiis, opprimi posse hominem tarn ac- 
ceptum ^^pularibus ; quod erat Jugurtha manu promtus 
et adpetens gloriae militaris, statuit eum objectare pe- 
riculis, et eo modo fortunam tentare. Igitur, bello ^^Nu* 
mantino, Micipsa, cum populo Romano equitum atque 
peditum auxilia mitteret, sperans, vel ostentando virtu- 
tem, vel hostium saevitia, facile occasurum, praefecit 
Numidisquos in Hispaniam mittebat. Sed ea res longe 
aliter, ac ratus erat, evenit. Nam Jugurtha, ut erat ^^im- 
pigro atque acri ingenio, ubi naturam P. Scipionis, qui 
turn Romanis imperator, et morem hostium cognovit; 
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multo labore, multaque ciira, praeterea modestisfliiime pa- 
rendo, et saepe obviam eundo periculis, in tantam claiita- 
dinem brevi pervenerat, ut nostTis yehementer canis, 
Numantinis maxumo terrori esset. Ac sane, quod diA- 
cillumum in primis est, et praelio streniras erat, et bonus 
consilio ; Vjuorum alteram ex providentia timorem, alteram . 
ex audacia temeritatem adferre pleramque solet. Igitur 
imperator omnis fere ^res asperas per Jugurtham agere, 
in amicis habere, magis magisque in dies amplecti ; 
quippe cujus neque consilimn, neque inceptum nllom 
frustra erat. Hue accedebat %iunificentia animi, et in- 
genii sollertia, quis rebus sibi multos ex Romanis familiaii 
amicitia conjunxerat. 

VIII . Ea tempestate in exercitu nostro fuere complu- 
res, novi atque nobiles, quibus divitiae b<mo honestoque 
^tiores erant, factiosi, domi potentes, apud socios clari 
magis, quam honesti : qiii Jugurthae ^non mediocrem ani- 
mum pollicitando accendebant, si micipsa rex occidis- 

SET, FORE, TJTI SOLUS IMPERII NX7MIDIAE POTIRETUR : IN 
IPSO MAXUMAM VIRTUTEM, ^ROMAE OMNIA VENALIA ESSE. 

Sed postquam, Numantia deleta, P. Scipio dimittere aux- 
ilia, ipse ''revorti domum decrevit ; donatum atque lauda- 
tum magnifice prcf concione Jugurtham in praetorium 
abduxit, ibique secreto monuit, " uti potius ^ublice, quam 
privatim, amicitiam populi R. coleret ; neu quibus largiri 
insuesceret : periculose a paucis emi, quod multorum 
esset : si permanere vellet ^in suis artibus, ultro illi et 
gloriam, et regnum venturum ; sin properantius pergeret, 
suamet ipsum pecunia praecipitem casurum." 

IX. Sic locutus, cum Uteris, quas Micipsae redderet, 
dimisit : earum sententia haec erat. '' Jugurthae tui bel- 
lo Numantino longe maxuma virtus fuit ; quam rem tibi 
certo scio gaudio esse : nobis ob merita caras est ; uti 
idem senatui sit et populo Romano, summa ope nitemur. 
Tibi quidem ^^pro nostra amicitia gratulor : en habes vi- 
rum dignum te, atque avo suo Masinissa." ^^Igitur rex, 
ubi, quae fama accepcrat, ex Uteris imperatoris ita esse 
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cognovit, cum virtute viri, turn gratia permotus, flexit 
animum suum, et Jugurtham beneficiis vincere adgressus 
est ; statimque adoptavit, et testamento pariter cum filiis 
heredem instituit. Sed ipse paucos post annos, morbo 
atque aetate confectus, cum sibi finem vitae adesse intel- 
legeret, coram amicis et cognatis, item Adherbale et 
Hiempsale filiis, dicitur hujuscemodi verba ^cum Jugur- 
tha habuisse. 

X. " Parvum ego, Jugurtha, te, amisso patre, sine spe, 
sine opibus, ^in meum regnum accepi ; existumans non 
minus me tibi quam liberis, si genuissem, ob beneficia 
carum fore : ^neque ea res falsum habuit. Nam, ut alia 
magna et egregia tua omittam, novissume, rediens Nu- 
mantia, meque regnumque meum ^gloria honoravisti : tua 
virtute nobis Romanos ex amicis amicissumos fecisti : in 
Hispania nomen faimiliae renovatum : postreme, quod diffi- 
cillumum inter mortalis, gloria ^invidiam vicisti. Nunc, 
quoniam mihi natura vitae finem facit, per banc dextram, 
*per regni fidem moneo obtestorque, uti hos, qui tibi 
genere propinqui, beneficio meo fratres sunt, caros habeas ; 
neu malis alienos adjungere, quam sanguine conjunctos 
retinere. ^Non exercitus, neque thesauri praesidia regid 
sunt, verum amici, quos neque armis cogere, neque auro 
parare queas : officio et fide pariuntur. Quis autem 
amicior, quam frater fratri ? aut quem alienimi fidum in^ 
venies, si tuis hostis fueris ? Equidem ego vobis regnum 
trado firmum, si boni eritis ; sin mali, imbecillum. Nam 
Concordia parvae res crescunt, discordia maxumae "'dila- 
buntur. Ceterum ante hos te, Jugurtha, qui aetate et 
sapientia prior es, ®ne aliter qidd eveniat, providere 
decet. Nam, in onu^ certamine, qui opulcntior est, 
etiamsi accipit injuriam, quia plus potest, facere videtur. 
Vos autem, Adherbal et Hiempsal, colite, observate talem 
hunc virum, imitamini virtutem, et eaitimini, ne ego 
meliores liberos sumsisse videar, quam genuisse." 

XL Ad ea Jugurtha, tametsi regem ^ficta locutum in- 
tellegebat, et ipse longe aliter animo agitabat, tamen pro 
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tempore benigne respondit Micipsa paucis diebus mo- 
ritur. Postquam iUi, more -regio, \justa magnifice fece- 
rant, reguli in unmn convenere, uti inter se de cunctii 
negotiis diseeptarent. Sed Hiempsal, qui minumus ex 
i]lis, natura ^ferox, etiam antea ignobilitatem Jugurthae, 
quia matemo genere impar erat, despiciens, ^dextra Ad- 
herbalem adsedit ; ne medius ex tribus, quod i^d Nu- 
midas honori ducitur, Jugurtha foret/ Dein tamen, uti 
aetati concederet, fatigatus a fratre, viz in partem alteram 
transductus est. Ibi, ^um multa de administrando imperio 
dissererenty Jugurtha inter alias res jacit : oporterb 

QUINQUENNII CONSULTA OMNIA ET DECRETA RESCINDI ; 
NAM PER EA TEMPORA CONFECTVM ANNI8 MICIP8AM PARUM 
ANtMO VALUISSE. TUM IDEM, Hiempsal, PUICERE 8IBI, 

respondit ; nam hrauM illum tribus- his proxumis an- 

NIS ADOPTATIONE IN REONUM PERVENISSE. Quod VerbuOl 

in pectus Jugurthae altius, quam quisquam ratus, descefr- 
dit. Itaque, ex eo tempore, ira et metu aiudus moliri, pa- 
rare atque ea modo animo habere, quibus Hiempsal per 
dolum caperetur. Quae ubi tardius procedunt, neque lenir 
tur animus ferox, statuit quovis modo inceptum perficere. 
XII. Primo conventu, quem ab regulis factum supra 
memoravi, ^propter dissensionem placuerat dividi thesau- 
ros, finisque imperii singulis constitui. Itaque tempus ad 
utramque rem decemitur, sed maturius ad pecuniam 
distribuendam. Reguli interea in loca propinqua thesau- 
ris alius alio concessere. Sed Hiempsal, in oppido 
Thirmida, forte ejus domo utebatur, qui, 'proxumus lictor 
Jugurthae, cams acceptusque semper fuerat ; ^quem ill* 
casu ministmm oblatura promissis onerat, uti tamquam 
suam "visens domum eat, portarum clavis adulterinas pa 
ret ; nam verae ad Hiempsalem referebantur ; cetenim, 
ubi res postularet, se ipsum cum magna manu veijturum- 
Numida mandata brevi confecit ; atque, ut doctus erat 
noctu Jugurthae milites introducit Qui postquam in 
aedis irrupere, ^diversi regem quaerere : dormientis alios, 
alios occursantis interficere : scrutari loca abdita ; claust 
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efiiingere : strepitu et tumtiltu oimiia miscere : cum 
Hiempsal interim reperitur, occultans sese tugurio mu- 
lieris ancillae, quo, initio, pavidus et ignarus loci, perfu- 
gerat. Nmnidae caput ejus, ut jussi erant, ad Juguitham 
referunt. 

XIII. Ceteruh fama tanti facinoris per omnem Africam 
brevi divnlgatur : Adherbalem ^omnisque, qui sub imperio 
Micipsae fuerant, metus invadit : in duas partis disce- 
dunt : plures Adherbalem sequuntur, sed ilium alterum 
bello meliores. Igitur Jugurtha quam maxumas potest 
copias armat ; urbis ^artim tI, alias voluntate imperio 
suo adjungit ; omni Numidiae imperare parat. Adherbal, 
^tamen etsi Romam legatos miserat, qui senatum doce- 
rent de caede firatris et fortunis suis ; tamen, fretus mul- 
titudine militum) parabat armis contendere. Sed, ubi res 
ad certamen vcnit, victus ex praelio profugit in *provin- 
ciam, ac deinde Romam contendit. Tum Jugurtha, ^a- 
tratis consiliis, in otio facinus suum cum animo reputans, 
timere populum Bomanum, neque advorsus iram ejus 
usquam, nisi in avaritia nobilitatis et pecunia sua, spem 
habere. Itaque paucis diebus cum auro et argento multo 
Romam mittit, ^quis praecepit, uti jHrimum veteres amicos 
muneribus expleanf; deinde novos adquirant; postremo, 
quemcumque possint largiundo parare, ne cunctentur. 
Sed, ubi Romam legati venere, et, ex praecepto regis, 
nospitibus, ^aliisque, quorum ea tempestate auctoritas pol- 
lebat, magna munera misere ; tanta commutatio incessit, 
uti ex maxuma invidia in gratiam et favorem nobilitatis 
Jugurtha Teniret; quorum pars spe, alii praemio inducti, 
%ingulos ex senatu ambiimdo, nitebantur, ne gravius in 
eum consuleretur. Igitur, legati ubi satb confidunt, die 
constituto, ^senatus utrisque datur. Tum Adherbalem hoc 
modo locutum accepimus. 

XIV. '< Patres conscripti, Micipsa, pater mens, mori- 
ons, praecepit, uti regnum Numidiae tantummodo ^^rocu- 
ratione existumarem meum ; ceterum jus et imperium 
penea vos esse: simul eniterer domi militiaeque quam 
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maxumo vsoi osse populo Romttio : tos mihi ^cognatonmi 
vos in adfinium locum ducerem : si ea fecisftem, in ves- 
tra amicitia exercitum, divitias, munimenta regni ^habere. 
Quae cum praecepta parentis mei agitarem, Jugurths^ 
homo omnium, quos terra sustinet, sceleratissimus, con- 
temto imperio yestro, Masinissae me nepotem, et jam ab 
stirpe socium et amicum populo Romano, regno fortu* 
msque omnibus expulit. ^Atque ego, Patres conscripti, 
quoniam eo miseriarum yenturus eram, ^ellem, potius ob 
mea, quam ob majorum beneficia posse auxilium petere ; 
ac maxume deberi mihi a populo Romano, quibus non 
egerem ; secundum ea, si desideranda erant, uti debitis 
uterer. Sed, quoniam parum tnta per se ipsa probitas, 
%eqiie mihi in manu fuit, Jugurtha qualis foret ; ad tos 
conftigi, Patres conscripti, quibus, quod miserrumum, co- 
gor prius oneri, quam usui esse. Ceteri reges, aut bello 
victi in amicitiam a vobis recepti, aut in suis dnbiis rebus 
societatem vestram adpetiverunt : familia nostra cum pop- 
ulo Romano bello Carthaginiensi amicitiam instituit ; ^qoa 
tempore magis fides ejus, quam fortuna petenda erat 
^Quorum progeniem vos, Patres conscripti, nolite pati frus- 
tra a vobb auxilium petere. Si ad impetrandum nihH 
caussae haberem, praeter miserandam fortunam ; quod 
paullo ante rex, genere, fama atque copiis potens, nune 
deformatus aerumnis, inops, alienas opes exspecto ; ^men 
erat majestatis Romani populi, prohibere injuriam, neque 
cujusquam regnum per scelus cresceret. Verum ego his 
finibus ejectus sum, quos majoribus meis populusf Roma- 
nus dedit ; unde pater et avus una vobiscum expulere 
Syphacem et Carthaginienses. Vestra beneficia erepta 
sunt, Patres conscripti : •vos in mea injuria despecti estis. 
£heu me miscrum! Huccine, Micipsa pater, beneficia 
evasere, uti, quem tu parem cum liberis, regnique par- 
ticipem fecisti, is ^^potissumum stirpis tuae extinctor sit ? 
Nunquamne ergo familia nostra quieta erit? i^sempeme 
in sanguine, ferro, fuga versabimur ? Dum Carthaginienses 
incolumes fuere, jure omnia saeva patiebamur : hostes ab 
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latere, vos amici procul, spes omnis in armis erat. Post- 
quam ^illa pestis ejecta, laeti pacem agitabamus ; quippe 
qiiis hosds nullus, nisi forte quem jussissetis. Ecce 
autem ex improviso, Jugurtha, intoleranda audacia, scelere 
atque Buperbia ^sese ecferens, fratre meo, atque eodem 
propinquo suo interfecto, primum regnum ejus sceleris 
sui praedam fecit: post, ubi me ^isdem doMs nequit ca- 
pere, nihil minus, quam vim, aut beUum exspectantem, 
in imperio vestro, »cuti videtis, *extorrem patria, domo, 
inopem et coopertum miseriis effecit, ut ubivis tutius, 
quam in meo regno essem. Ego sic existumabam, Pa- 
tres conscripti, ut praedicantem audiveram patrem meum, 
^li vestram amicitiam colerent, eos ^multum laborem 
suscipere ; ceterum ex omnibus maxume tutos esse. 
^Quod in familia nostra fuit, praestitit, uti in omnibus 
bellis Yobis adessent ; nos uti per otium tuti simus, in 
manu vestra est, Patres conscripti. Pater nos duos frar 
tres reliquit ; ''tertium, Jugurtham, beneficiis suis ratus 
nobis conjunctum fore : alter eorum necatus, alterius ipse 
ego manus impias vix efiugi. Quid agam ? quo potissnnram 
infelix accedam ? ^Generis praesidia omnia extincta sunt : 
pater, uti necesse erat, naturae concessit: fratri, ^quem 
laoinume decuit, propinquus, per scelns, vitam eripuit: 
^^adfines, amicos, propinquos ceteros, alium alia clades 
oj^ressit : capti ab Jugurtha, ^^pars in crucem acti, pars 
bestiis objecti ; pauci, quibus relicta anima, clausi in tene- 
bris, cum moerore et luctiL,morte graviorem vitam ^^exi- 
gunt. Si omnia, quae aut amisi, aut ex necessariis 
advorsa facta sunt, incolumia manerent, tamen, si quid ex 
improviso accidisset, vos implorarem, Patres conscripti* 
quibus, pro magnitudine imperii, jus et injurias omnis curae 
esse decet. i^Nunc vero exral patria, domo, solus, et i*omni- 
um honestarum rerum egens, quo accedam, aut quos adpel- 
lem? nationesne, an reges, qui omnes familiae nostrae 
i^ob vestram amicitiam infesti sunt? an quoquam adire 
licet, ubi non majorum meorum hostilia monumenta plu- 
rima ? aut quisquam nostri misereri potest, qui aliquando 
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vobis hostis fuit 1 ^Postremo, Masinisss nos ita institnit, 
Patres cpnscripti, ne quein colerenmsy nisi popnlum Ro 
manum, ne societates, ne foedera nova acciperemua . 
abunde magna praesidia nobis in vestra amickia fore : si 
huic imperio fortuna nrataretur, Hina nobis occideodttm 
esse. Yirtute ac dis volentibus %iagni estis et opnlenti : 
omnia secmida et obedientia smit: quo facilius sociorum 
injurias curare licet. Tantum illud vereor, ne ^uos pri- 
vata amicitia Jugurthae, parum cognita, transvorsos agat : 
quos ego audio maxuma ope niti, ambire, ^atigare vos 
singulos, ne quid de absente, incognita caussa, statuatis : 
fingere me verba, fugam simulare, cui licuerit in regno 
manere. ^Quod utinam ilium, cujus impio facinore, in 
has miserias projectus sum, eadem haec simulantem vi- 
deam ; et aliquando aut apnd tos, aut apud deos immor- 
talis, rerum humanarum cura oriatur : ^ne, ille, qui nunc 
scelenbus suis ferox atque praeclarus est, onmibus malis 
excruciatus, impietatis in parentem nostrum, fratris mei 
necis, mearumque miseriarum gravis poenas reddet. ^Jam 
jam, frater, animo meo carissume, quamquam immatnro, 
et unde minume d«cuit, vita erepta est ; tamen laetan- 
dum magis, quam dolendum puto casum tuum ; non eatm 
regnxun, sed fugam, exilium, egestatem, et mnnis hm, 
quae me premunt, aerumnas cimi anima simul amisisti. 
At ego infelix, in tanta mala praecipitatus ex patrio reg- 
no, %erum humanarum spectaculum praebeo, incertus quid 
agam; tuasne injurias persequax, ipse auxilii egens, an 
regno consulam, cujus vitae necisque potestas ex opibus 
alienis pendet. Utinam ^^enum fortunis meis honestus 
exitus esset, "neu jure contemtus viderer, si, defessus 
malis, injuriae concessissem. Nunc ^%ieque vivere lubet, 
neque mori licet sine dedecore. Patres conscripti, per 
vos, per liberos atque parentes, per majestatem populi 
Eomani subvenite misero mihi ; ite obviam injuriae ; 
nolite pati regnum Numidiae, quod vestrum est, per scelus 
et sanguinem familiae nostrae tabescere." 
XV. PoBTQUAM rex finem loquendi fecit, legoti Jugiir* 
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thaa laxgitione magis, quam ^caussa freti, pancis respon- 
dent : '^ Hiempsalem ob saevitiam suam ab Numidis inter- 
fectum: Adherbalem ultro beUum inferentem, postquam 
superatus sit, qneri, qvx>d injuriam facere nequivisset: 
Jugurtham ab senatu petere, ne alium putarent, ac Nu- 
mantiae cognitus esset, neu verba inimici ante facta sua 
ponerent." Deinde utrique curia egrediuntur. Senatus 
statim consulitur : fautores legatorum, praeterea magna 
pars, ^gratia depravati, Adherbalis dicta contemnere, Ju- 
gurthae virtutem extoUere laudibus ; gratia, voce, denique 
omnibus modis, pro alieno scelere et flagitio, sua quasi 
pro gloria, nitebantur. At contra pauci, quibus bonum et 
aequum divitiis ^carius, subveniundum Adherbali, et Hi- 
empsalis mortem severe vindicandam censebant : sed ex 
omnibus maxume Aemilius Scaurus, homo nobilis, impi- 
ger, factiosus, avidus potentiae, honoris, divitiarum ; cet- 
erum vitia sua callide occultans. Is postquam videt regis 
largitionem famosam impudentemque, veritus, quod in tali 
re solet, ne poUuta licentia invidiam accenderet, animum 
a consueta lubidine continuit. 

XVL ViciT tamen in senatu pars ilia, ^ui vero pretium 
«ut gratiam anteferebant. Decretum fit, uti decem 

LEOATI REGNUM, QTJOD MICIPSA OBTINUERAT, INTER JUGUR- 
THAM ET ADHERBALEM DIVIDERENT : CUJUS legatiouis 

princeps fuit L. Opimius, homo clams et tum in senatu 
potens ; quia consul, C. Graccho et M. Fulvio Flacco 
interfectis, acerrume victoriam nobilitatis in plebem exer- 
cuerat. Eum Jugurtha tametsi Romae in amicis habuerat, 
tamen ^adcmratissume recepit ; dando et pollicitando per- 
fecit, uti famae, fide, postremo omnibus suis rebus commo- . 
dum regis anteferret. Reliquos legatos eadem via 
adgressus, plerosque capit ; paucis carior fides, quam 
pecunia fuit. In divisione, quae pars Numidiae ^Maureta- 
niam adtingit, agro, viris opulentior, Jugurthae traditur : 
illam alteram specie, quam usu, potiorem, quae portuosior 
et aedificiis magis exomata erat, Adherbal possedit. 
XVII. ''Rfifl postulare videtur Africae situm pancis 
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ezpcmere, et eas geatis, qoibiisciim nobis beDom ant wbA 
citia fiiit, adtingere. Sed quae loca et natumes ob 
calorem, ant aaperitatem, item solitudines, minus £requea- 
tata sunt, ^de is baud facile compertum narraverim: 
cetera quam paucissuBiis absolyam. In divisione orbis 
terrae plerique %i partem tertiam Africam posuere: 
pauci tantummodo Asiam et Europam esse ^ sed Africam 
in Euiopa. ^£a finid babet, ab occidente ^retum aostri 
maris et oceani; ab ortu solis, Mecliyem latttudinemi 
quem locum Catabatbmon incolae adpeDant. Mare sae- 
vum, importupsum: ager frugum fertilis, bonus pecori, 
^arbori infecundus : coelo, terra, penuria aquarum. Genus 
bominum salubri colore, velox, patiens laborum: pie-* 
rosque senectus dissolvit, nisi qui ferro^ ant bestiis in- 
teriere : nam morbus baud saepe quemquam superaL 
Ad boc, malefici generis plurima animaba. Sed qui 
mortales initio Africam babuerint, quique postea accesse- 
rint, aut quomodo inter, se permixti sint; ''iptamquam ab 
ea fama, quae plerosque obdnet, diyersum est; tameUi 
uti ex libris Punicis, qui xegis Hiempsalis dicebantur, 
interpretatum nobis est^ iHique rem sese babere cuUores 
ejus terrae putant, quam paucissumis dicam. Ceterum 
fides ejus rei penes auctov«d erit. 

XVIIL Africam initio babnere «Gaetuli et Libyes, 
asperi, isculti ; quis cibus erat caio ferina atque bumi 
pabulum, uti pecoribus. Hi neque moribus, neque lege, 
neque in^rio cujusquam regebantur : vagi, palantes, qua 
nox coegerat, sedes babebant. Sed, postquam in His* 
pania ^Hercules, sicuti AM putant, interiit, exercitus 
ejus, compositus ex variis gentibus, amisso duce, ac pas* 
shn multis, sibi quique, imperium petentibus, brevi dilabitnr. 
Ex eo numero Medi, Persae et Armenii, navibus in AM« 
cam transyecti, proxumos nostro maii locos occupavere* 
Sed Persae ^^tnu oceanum magis : iique alveos navimn 
inyersos pro tuguriis babuere, quia neque materia in 
agris, neque ab Hispanis ^^emundi, aot mutandi copia 
erat : mare magnum et ignara lingua commercia probibe* 
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bant. Hi pauUatim per connubia Gaetulos sibi miscnere : 
et, quia, saepe ^tentantes agros, alia, deitide alia loca 
petiverant, semet ipsi Numidas adpellavere. Ceterum 
adbuc aedificia Numidaxum agrestium, quae ^mapalia illi 
Tocant, oblonga, %icurvis lateribus tecta, quasi navium 
carinae sunt. Medis autem et Armenis accessere Libyes 
(nam hi propius mare Africum agitabant ; Gaetuli ^sub 
sole magis, baud procul ab ardoribus) hique mature op- 
pida habuere ; nam, freto divisi ab Hispania, mutare res 
inter se instituerant. Nomen eorum pauUatim Libyes 
corrupere, barbara lingua ^Mauros 'pro Medis adpellantes. 
Sed res Persarum brevi adolevit : ac postea Nomine 
Numida^ propter multitudinem a parentibus digressi, pos- 
sidere ea loca, quae proxume Carthaginem Numidia 
adpellatur. Dein ''utrique, alteris freti, finitumos armis 
aut metu sub imperium cogere, nomen gloriamque sibi 
addidere ; magis hi qui ad nostrum mare processerant : 
quia Libyes, quam Gaetuli, minus bellicosi: denique 
Africae ^ars inferior pleraque ab Numidis possessa est : 
victi omnes in gentem nomenque imperantium concessere. 
XIX. PosTEA Phoenices, alii multitudinis domi minu- 
endae gratia, pars imperii cupidine, soUicitata plebe, et 
aliis novarum rerum avidli^, Hif^nem, Hadrumetum, 
Leptim, aliasque urbis in ora marititna condidere : hae- 
que brevi multum auctae, pars ^originibus praesidio, aliae 
decori fiiere : nam de Carthagine silere melius puto, 
quam parum dicere ; quoniam alio properare tempus mo- 
net. Igitur ^^ad Catabathmon, qui locus Aegyptum ab 
AMca dividit, secundo man, prima Gyrene est, colonia 
^^Theredn, ac deinceps duae Syrtes, interque eas ^'Leptis : 
dein ^^piuiaenon arae, quem, Aegyptum versus, finem 
imperii habuere Garthaginienses : ^^st aliae Punicae 
nrbes. Getera loca usque ad Mauretaniam Numidae te- 
nent : proxnme Hispaniam Mauri sunt : super Numidism 
Gaetulos accepimus partim in tuguriis, alios incultius 
i^agos agitare ; post eos ^^Aethiopas esse ; dein loca 
exusta solis ardoribus. Igitor bello Jugurthino ^eraque 
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ex Punicis opj^da, et finis Carthaginiensinm, qnos novis- 
sume habuerant, populus Romanus per magistratus ad- 
ministrabat : Gaetulorum magna pars et Numidia naqtie 
ad flumen Mulocham sub Jugnrtha erant : Mauris omnibus 
rex Bocchus ^impeiitabat, praeter nomen, cetera ignarus 
populi Romani; itemque nobis neque bello, neque pace, 
antea cogaitus. De Africa et ejus incoHs ad necessitu- 
dinem rei satis dictum. 

XX. PosTQUAM, regno diviso, legati Africa discessere, 
et Jugurtba contra 'tinxnrem animi praemia sevens 
adeptnm sese yidet; certum ratus, quod ex amicis apud 
Numantiam acceperat, omnia Romae yenalia esse, simul 
et illoTum poUicitatibnibus accensus, quos paullo ante 
muneribus expieverat, in regnum Adheibalia animum 
intendk. Ipse acer, bellicosus : at is, 'qoem petebat, 
quietus, imbellis, plactdo ingenio, opportunus injuriae, me- 
tuens magis, quam metnendus. Igitur ex impioviso, finis 
ejus cum magna manu invasit, multos mortaHs cum pecore 
atque alia praeda capit, aedificia incendit, pleraque loca 
hostiliter cum equitatu acoedit; dein cum onmi multitu- 
dine in regnum sunm ^convertit, existumaas dolore per- 
motum Adheibaiem injurias suas manu Tindicaturum, 
eamque rem belli caussam fore. At ille, quod neque se 
parem armis existumabat, et amicitia populi Romani ma- 
gis quam Numidis fretus erat, legatos ad Jugurtham de 
injuriis questum misit : qui tametsi ^contumeliosa dicta 
retulerant, prius tamen omnia pati decrevit, quam bellum 
sumere ; quia tentatum antea secus cesserat. Neque 
tamen eo magis cupido Jugurtbae minuebatur ; quippe qui 
totum ejus regnum ^anuno jam inyasers^ Itaque non, 
nt antea, cum praedatorift manu, sed magna exercitu 
comparato, belium gerere coepit, et aperte totius Nu- 
midiae imperium petere. Ceterum, qua pergebat, urbis, 
agros vastare, praedaB agere; suis animum, terrorem 
hostibus augere. 

XXI. Adherbal ubi intdlegit, ''eo processum, uti re- 
gnum aut relinquendum esset, aut armis retinendum, neces- 
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•ario copias paxat, et Jugurihae obvins procedit Interim 
baud longe a man, prope Cirtam oppidum, utriusque 
consedit exercitus : et, quia die extremum erat, praelium 
non inceptum. Ubi plerumque noctis processit, H>bscaro 
etiam tum lumine, milites Jugurthini, signo dato, castra 
hostium invadmit; semisomnos partim, alios arma su- 
mentes fugant fimdmitqne ; Adherbal cmn paucis equiti- 
bus Cirtam profugit, et, ni multitude togatorum fuisset, 
quae Numidas insequentes moenibus prohibuit, uno die 
inter duos reges coeptum atque patratum belliun foret. 
Igitur Jugurtha oppidum circumsedit, ^rineis turribusque et 
machinis omnium generum expugnare adgreditur ; maxume 
festinans ^empus legatorum antecapere, quos, ante prae- 
Mum factum, Romam ab Adberbale missos audiverat. Sed, 
postquam senatus de bello eorum accepit, tres ado- 
lescentes in Africam legantur, qui ambo reges adeant, se- 
natus populique Romani rerbis nuncient, ^' yelle et censere, 
eos ab axmis discedere ; de controversiis suis jure potius, 
qnam bello disceptare ; ita seque illisque dignum fore." 

XXII. Leoati in AMcam maturantes veniunt, eo magis, 
quod Romae, dum proficisci parant, de praelio facto et op- 
pugnatione Cirtae audiebatur :' sed is rumor Clemens erat. 
Quorum Jugurtha accepta oratione respondit : *' sibi 
neque majus quidquam, neque carius auctoritate senati: 
ab adolescentia ita enisum, uti ab optumo quoque probare- 
tor: virtute, non malitia, P. Scipioni, summo viro, pla* 
cuisse : ob easdem aitis ab Micipsa, non penuria libero- 
rum, in regnum adoptatum : ceterum, quo plura bene atque 
strenue fecisset, eo animum suum injuriam minus tolerare : 
Adherbalem dolls Titae suae insidiatum; quod ubi com- 
perisset, sceleri obviam isse : populum Romanum ^eque 
recte, neque pro bono flBu^tnmm, si ab jure gentium sese 
probibuerint : postremo de omnibus rebus legatos Romam 
brevi missurum." Ita ^utrique digrediuntur. Adherbalis 
adpellandi copia non fuit.> 

XXIII. JuouRTHA, ubi eos Africa decessisse ratus est, 
neque, propter loci nauiram, Cirtam armis expugnare po» 
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test, ^yallo atque fonia moenia circmndat, turns exstrait, 
easque praesidiis firmat : praeterea dies, iioctes, ant per 
vim, aut dolis tentare ; defensoribtis moeniom praemia 
modo, modo ^ormidinem ostentaie; sues bortaado ad 
virtutem erigere ; prorsus intentos omcta parare. Adher- 
bal, ubi intellegit omnis suas fortanas in eztremo sitas, 
%.ostem infestum, auzilii spem nnllam, penniia rerum 
necessanarum bellum trabi non posse; ex bis, qui nna 
Ciitam profugerant, duo maxume impigros delegit : eos, 
multa pollicendo, ac miserando casum suum, confinnat, 
uti per bostium munitiones noctu ad proxumum marc, deiu 
Eomam pergerent. 

XXIY. NuHiDAE paucis diebus jussa efficiunt: lit- 
terae Adbeibalis in senatu ^ecitatae, quanun sententia baee 
fuit. ''^Non mea culpa saepe ad vos oratmn mitto, Patres 
conscripti, sed vis Jugurtbae subigit: quern tanta Inbido 
exstinguendi me invasit, uti %eque tos, neque deos im« 
mortalis in animo babeat ; sanguinem meum, quam omnia, 
mabt. Itaque quintum jam mensem, socius et amicus 
populi Romani, annis obsessus teneor: neque ndbi Mi- 
cipsae patris beneficia, neque vestra decreta auxiliaatur; 
ferro, an fauAe acrius urguear, incertus sum. ^Plinra de 
Jugurtba sciibere debortatur fortuna mea : edam antea 
expertus siun, parum fidei miseris esse : 'nisi tamen, intel- 
lego, ilium supra, quam ego sum, pet^e, neque simul ami- 
citiam vei^tram, et regnum memn sperare : utrum ^gravius 
existumet, nemini occultum est. Nam initio occidit Hi<* 
empsalem, fratrem meum ; d^ patrio regno me expulit :— « 
®quae sane fiierint nostrae injuriae, nibil ad 70s. Yerum 
nunc yestrum regnum armis tenet : me, quern imperatorem 
Numidis posuistis, clausum obsidet ; legatorum verba 
quanti fecerit, perieula mea declarant. *®Quid reliquum, 
nisi vis vestra, quo moveri possit t Nam ego quidem vel« 
lem, et baec quae scribo, et quae antea in senatu questus 
sum, vana forent potius, quam miseria mea fidem verbis 
iaceret. Sed, quoniam eo natus sum, ^^ut Jugurtbae scele* 
xum Qstentui essem, wn. jam mortem neque aerumnas^ 
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tantummodo inimici imperium et cruciatus corporis do- 
precox. Regno Numidiae, quod yestrum cat, uti labety 
constdite : me ex manibus im|Hia eripite, per majestatem 
imperii, per amicitiae fidem ; si ulla apud vos memoria 
avi mei Masinissae." 

XXY. His litteris xecitatis, fuere, qui exercitum in 
Africam mittendum ceuserent, et qnam primum Adherbali 
aubyeniundum ; ^de Jugurtha interim uti consuleretur, 
quoniam non paruiaset legatis. Sed ab isdem regis fau- 
toribus summa ope enisum, ne decretum fieret. Ita bonum 
publicum, ut in plerisque negotiis solet, priyata gratia 
deyictum, Legantur tamen in Africam majores natn, 
mobiles, ^mplis honoribus ; in quis M. Scaurus, de quo 
supra memorayimus, consularis, et tum senati princeps. 
Jjif quod %i inyidia res erat, simul et ab Numidb obse- 
crati, triduo nayim escendere : dein breyi XJticam adpulsi 
litteras ad Jugurtham mittunt, quam ocissume ad PRoyiN- 

CIAM ACCEDAT ; SEQUB AP SUK AB 8ENATU MISSOS. lUo 

ubi accepit, h<Hmnes claros, quorum auctoritatem Romae 
pollere audiyerat, ^contra inc^tum suum yeidsse ; primo 
commotuB, mela atque lubidine ^yorsus agitabatur, Time- 
bat iram senati, ni paruisset legatis: porro animus 
cupidine caecus ad inceptum soelus rapiebat. Yicit 
tamen in ayido ingenio prayum consilium. Igitur, exer- 
citu circumdato, summa yi Cirtam irrumpere nititur, 
maxume sperans, diduota manu hostiinn, aut yi, ant dolls, 
aese casum yictoriae iny^ntunun. Quod ubi secus pro* 
cedit, neque, quod i^atenderat, c^cere potest, uti prius, 
quam legates ^oonyemr^, Adb^rbaJis potirelur : ne, ai^us 
morando, Scaurum, qoom pluiimum metuebat, inoenderet, 
cum paucis equitibus in proyinoiam renit. Ac, tamen ^si 
senati yerbis minae gray^s nunciabantur, quod oppngna* 
tione non desiateret, molta tamen oratione cimsumta, 
legati frustra discessere. 

XXYL £a postquam Cirt«e audita a^t, ^Italici, quo- 
rum yirtute moenia def^asabantur, eonfisi, deditione facta, 
propter magnitudinem populi Bomani lanolaUis sese fore, 
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Adherbali suadent, uti seque, et opjpUmxk Jngnrthae tn^ 
dat ; Untam ab eo vitam padscatur ; de ceteris aenatoi 
curae fore. At ille, tametai omnia ^poliora fid« Jugurthae 
lebatur; quia penes eosdem, si adrorsaretnr, cogendi 
potestas erat, ita, uti censuerant Italici, deditionem facit. 
Jugnrtha in jNrimis Adherbalem exoruciatom necat: dein 
onmis puberes, Numidaa et negotiatores promiacne, uti 
quisque armatia obnoa, interfecit 

XXYII. Quod posfquam Romae cognitom, et res in 
senatu agitaii coepta, idem illi ^ninistri regis interpel* 
Undo, ac saepe gratia, interdum- jurgiis trahendo tempus, 
atrocitatem facti lenlebant. Ac, ni G. Memmius, Hribunus 
plebis desigoatus, ^vir acer, et infestus potentiae nobiIi« 
talis, popidum Romanum edocuisset, id aoi, uti per pau- 

cos FACTIOSOS JUGURTHAE SOELUS C0ND0NAEETU8, ^U^ 

facto omnis inividia prolatandis consultationibas dilapsa 
erat: tanta ria gratiae, atque pecuniae regis. Sed, ubi 
senatus delicti conscientia populum timet, ^ege Sempro- 
nia provinciae Aituris consulibus Numidia atque Italia 
decretae: consules declarantur P. Scipio Nasica, L. 
Bestia Calpuxnius : Calpumio Numidia, Scipioni Italia 
obvenit : deinde exercitns, qui in Airicam portaretur, scri* 
bitur : stipendium, alia, quae bello usui forent, decemuntur. 
XXYIII. At Jugurtha, contra spem nuncio accepto, 
quippe cui Romae omnia ^yenum ire in animo haeserat ; 
filium, et cum eo duo familiaris, ad senatum legatos 
mittit : bisque, ut illis, quos Hiempsale interfecto miserat, 
praecepit, "omnis mortalis pecunia adgrediantur." Qui 
poetquam Romam adventabant, senatus a Bestia oonsultus^ 

PLAOERETNE LBQATOS JUQURTHAB ^RECIPI MOENIBUS : 

iique decrevere, "nisi regnum, ipsumque deditum Tenia- 
sent, uti in ^diebus proxumis decern Italia decederent." 
Consul Numidis ex senati decreto nunciari jubet ; ita 
infectis rebus illi domum discedunt. Interim Calpumius, 
parato exercitu, ^®legat sibi homines nobilis, faotiosos, 
quorum auctoritate, quae deliquisset, munita fore spc<- 
rabal : in quia iuit Scaurus, cujus de natura et Imbitu 
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supra memoravifnus. Nam in consule nostro multaa 
bonaeque ^artes anitni et corporis erant, quas omnis ava- 
ritia praepediebat : patiens laborum, acri ingenio, satis 
providens, belli baud ignanis, firmissumus contra pericula 
et insidias. Sed legiones per Italiam Rhegiiun, atque 
inde Siciliam, porro ex Sicilia in Africam, transvectae. 
Igitur Galpumius initio, paratis commeatibus, acriter Nu- 
midiam ingressus est, multos mortalis, et urbis aliquot 
pugnando capit. 

XXIX. Sed, ubi Jugurtha per legatos pecunia tentare, 
bellique, quod administrabat, asperitatem ostendere coepit, 
'animus aeger avaritia facile conversus est. Ceterum 
socius et administer omnium consiliorum adsumitur 
Scaurus : qui, tametsi a principio, plerisque ex factione 
ejus corruptis, acerrume regem impugnaverat ; tamen, 
magnitudine pecuniae, a bono honestoque in pravum ab- 
stractus est. Sed Jugurtha primum tantummodo belli 
moram ^edimebat, existumans, sese aliquid interim Romae 
pretio, aut gratia effecturum : postea vero quam partici- 
pem negotU Scaurum acceperat; in maxumam spem 
adductus recup'erandae pacis, statuit cum eis de omnibus 
pactionibus praesens agere. Cetenun interea, ^dei 
caussa, mittitur a consule Sextius quaestor in oppidum 
Jugurthae Yagam ; cujus rei species erat acceptio iru- 
menti, quod Galpumius palam legatis imperaverat ; quo- 
niam deditionis mora induciae agitabantur. Igitur rex, 
uti constituerat, in castra venit ; ac pauca, ^raesenti con- 
silio, locutus de inyidia facti, atque in deditionem uti 
acciperetur, reliqua cum Bestia et Scauro secreta transigit : 
dein postero die, <^quasi per saturam exquisitis sententiis, 
in deditionem accipitur. Sed, uti ^pro consilio imperatum, 
elephanti triginta, pecus atque equi multi, cum parvo 
argenti pondere quaestori traduntur. Galpumius Romam 
ad magistratus rogandos proficiscitur. In Numidia et 
exercitu nostro pax agitabatur. 

XXX. PosTQUAM res in Africa gestas, quoque modo 
setae forent, fama divul^vit, Romae per omnia locos fit 
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conyentius Me facto consulis agitari : apod plebem graris 
inyidia: Pattes, probarentn^ tantum flagithuD, an decre- 
tum consulis sid)yeTterent, panan constabat. Ac maxome 
eos potentia Scauri, quod is auctor et socius Bestiae 
ferebatur, a rero, bono impediebat. At C. MemmiuSy 
cujus de libertate ingenii et odio potentiae nobilitatis 
supra diximus, inter dubitationem et moras senati, coo^ 
cionibus populum ad vindicandum bortari: monere, ne 
rempublicam, ne libertatem suam desererent: molta 
superba, crudelia facinora nobilitatis ostendere: prorsns 
intentus onmi modo plebis animum accendebat. Sed, qoo- 
niam ea tempestate Memmii facundia ^clara pollensque 
fuit, decere existumavi, unam ex tam multis oradonem 
perscribere; ac potissumum, quae in concione, po0l 
reditum Bestiae, bujuscemodi verbis disseruit. 

XXXI. " MuLTA Mebortantor a vobis, Quirites, ni sta 
dium reipublicae onmia superet; opes factionis, vestra 
patientia, jus nullum, ac maxume, quod innocentiae plus 
periculi, quam bonoris, est. Nam ilia quidem piget dicere, 
^bis annis xv. quam ludibrio fueritis superbiae paucorum ; 
qoam foede, quamque inulti perierint vestrl defensores ; 
Ha Yobis animus ib ignavia atque secordia comiptus sit, 
qui ne nunc quidem, ^obnoxiis inimicis, exsurgitis, atque 
etiam nunc timetis, quibns decet terrori esse. Sed, 
quamquam baec talia sunt, tamen obviam ire factioms 
potentiae animus subigit: ^certe ego libertatem, quae 
mibi a parente tradita est experiar : verum id firustra, an 
^ rem faciam, in vestra man/ situm, Quirites. *Neque 
ego hortor, quod saepe majores vestri fecere, uti contra 
injuriaa annati eatis. Nibil yi, nibil ^^secessione opus* 
necesse est ^^suomet ipsi more praecipites eant. Occiso 
Tiberio Graccbo, quern regnum parare aiebant, in plebem 
Romanam ^^uaestiones babitae sunt : post C. Graccbi et 
M. Fulyii caedem, item multi yestri ordinis in carcere 
necati sunt; ^^triusque cladis non lex, verum lubido 
eorum finem fecit. ^^Sed sane fiierit regni parado, plebi 
sua restituere* quidquid sine sanguine civium ukisci 
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neqmtur, jure factum sit. Superioribus annis taciti in- 
^ignabamini, aerarium expilari ; reges et populos liberos 
paucis nobilibus vectigal pendere ; penes eosdem et ^sum- 
mam gloriam, et maxumas divitias esse : tamen haec 
talia facinora impune suscepisse, parum habuere : itaque 
postremo leges, majestas Testra, divina et humana omnia 
^lostibus tradita sunt, Neque eos, qui fec^re, pudet aut 
poenitet: sed ^incedunt per ora vestra magnifice, sacer- 
dotia et consulatus, pais triumphos suos ostentantes : 
perinde quasi honori, non praedae habeant. Send aere 
parati imperia injusta dominorum non perferunt: vos, 
Quirites, ^imperio nati, aequo animo seiritutem toleratis. 
At qui sunt hi, qui rempublicam occupavere ? homines 
Bceleratissumi, craentis manibus, immani avaritia, nocen« 
tissumi, idemque superbissumi ; quis fides, decus, pietas, 
postremo honesta atque inhonesta omnia quaestui sunt. 
Pars eorum ^ccidisse tribunos plebis, alii ^quaestiones 
injustas, plerique caedem in yos fecisse, pro munimento 
habent. Ita quam quisque pessume fecit, tarn maxume 
tutus est: %ietum a scelere suo. ad ignaviam restram 
transtulere ; quos omnis eadem cupete, eadem odisse, 
eadem metuere in mmm coegit : sed haec inter bonos 
amieitia est, inter malos factio. ''Quod si tam libertatis 
curam haberetie, quam illi ad dominationem accensi sunt ; 
profecto neque respublica, sicuti nunc, vastaretur, et 
beneficia vestra penes optumos, non audacissumos, forent. 
Majores vestri, parandi juris et majestatis constituendae 
gratia, %is, per secessionem, armati Aventinum occupa« 
vere : vos pro libertate, quam ab illis accepistis, non 
summa ope nitemini ? atque eo vehementius, ®quo majus 
dedecus est, parta amittere, quam omnino non paravisse ? 
Dicet aliquis. Quid igitur censes ? ^^Vindicandum in 
eos, qui host! prodidere rempublicam : non manu, neque 
n, quod magis fecisse, quam illis aocidisse indignum; 
verum quaestionibus et indicio ipsius Jugurthae : ^^qui, 
si dedidcius est, profecto jussis vestris obediens erit : 
•in ea contemnit, scilicet existumabitis, qualis iUa pax. 
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aut deditio, ex qua ad Jngurtham scelenim impunhasi 
ad paucos potentis maxnmae divitiae, in rempublicam 
damna, dedecora pervenermt. Nisi forte nondnm etiara 
vos dominationis eorum satietas tenet, et ^illa, quam haec 
tempora, magis placent, cum regna, provinciae, ^eges, 
jura, judicia, bella, paces, postremo divina et liumana 
omnia penes paucos erant ; ^os autem, hoc est, populus 
Romanus, invicti ab hostibus, imperatores omnium gen- 
tium, satis habebatis animam retinere : nam servitutem 
quidem quis vestrum recusare audebat? *Atque ego^ 
tamen etsi viro flagitiosissumum existumo impune inju- 
riam accepisse, tamen tos hominibus sceleratissumis 
ignoscere, quoniam cives sunt, aequo animo paterer, nisi 
misericordia in pemiciem casura esset. Nam et illis, 
^quantum importunitatis liabent, pamm est, impune male 
fecisse, nisi ^deinde faciundi licentia eripitur: et vobis 
aetema sollicitudo remanebit, cum intellegetxs, aut ser- 
viundum esse, aut per manus libertatem retinendam. 
Nam fidei quidem, aut concordiae quae spes ? dominari 
illi volunt, vos liberi esse ; facere illi injurias, vos pro- 
hibere : postremo sociis vestris veluti hostibus, hostibus 
pro sociis utimtur. Potestne 'in tam divorsis mentibus 
pax aut amicitia esse? Quare moneo hortorque, ne 
tantum scehis impunitum omittatis. Non peculatus aerarii 
factus est, neque per vim sociis ereptae pecuniae : quae» 
quamquam gravia, tamen ^consuetudine jam pro nihilo ha- 
bentur. Hosti acerrumo prodita senati auctoritas, proditum 
imperium vestrum : domi militiaeque respublica venalis 
fuit. 'Quae nisi quaesita erunt, ni vindicatum in noxios, 
quid reliquum, nisi ut illis, qui ea fecere, obedientes 
vivamus? nam impune quae libet facere, id est regem 
esse. Neque ego, Quirites, hortor, ut malitis civis ves- 
tros perperam, quam recte fecisse ; sed ne, ignoscendo 
malis, bonos perditum eatis. ^^Ad hoc, in republica multo 
praestat beneficii quam maleficii immemorem esse : bonus 
tantummodo segnior fit, ubi neglegas ; at malus improbior. 
Ad hoc, si injuriae non sint, haud saepe auxilii egeas." 
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XXXII. Haec atque alia hujus^emodi saepe dicundo, 
Memmius populo persuadet, ud ^L. Cassius, qui tum 
praetor erat, ad Jugurtham mitteretur, interposita fide 
publica, Romam duceret ; quo facilius, indicio regis, 
Scauri et reliquorum, ^uos pecuniae captae arcessebant, 
delicta patefierent. Dum liaec Romae geruntur, qui in 
Niunidia relied a Bestia exercitui praeerant, secuti morem 
imperatoris, plurima et flagitiosissuma facinora fecere 
Fuere qui, auro corrupti, ^elephantos Jugurthae traderent : 
alii perfugas-vendere : pars ex pacatis praedas agebant : 
tanta vis avaritiae in animos eomm, veluti tabes, invaserat. 
At Cassius, ^erlata rogadone a C. Memmio, ac perculsa 
omni nobilitate, ad Jugurtham proficiscitur : ei timido, et 
ex conscienda diffidend rebus suis, persuadet, "quo se 
populo Romano dedidjsset, ne yim, quam misericordiam, 
experiri mallet." Privadm praeterea fidem suam inter* 
ponit, quam ille non minoris, quam publicam, ducebat : 
talis ea tempestate fama de Cassio. 

XXXIII . loiTUR Jugurtha, ^contra decus regium, cultu 
quam maxume miserabili, cum Cassio Romam venit : ac, 
tamen etsi in ipso %iagna vis animi erat, confirmatus ab 
omnibus quorum potenda aut scelere cuncta gesserat, C. 
Baebium tribunum plebis magna mercede parat, cujus 
impudentia concra jus et injurias omnis munitus foret 
At C. Memmius, advocata concione ; quamquam reg 
infesta plebes erat, et pars in vincula duci jubebat, pars 
ni socios sceleris aperiret, more majorum, ''de hoste sup* 
plicium sumi ; dignitad, quam irae, magis consulens, 
sedare motus, et animos moUire, postremo confirmare 
fidem publicam per sese inviolatam fore. Post, td>i silen* 
tium coepit, producto Jugurtha, ®verba fecit, Romae 
Numidiaque fecinora ejus memorat, scelera in patrem, fra- 
tresque ostendit : ** quibus juvandbus, quibusque ministris 
egerit, quamquam intellegat populus Romanus ; tamen velle 
manifesta magis ex iUo habere :* si vera aperiret, in fide et 
clemenda populi Romani magnam spem illi sitam : sin red- 
ceat, tton sociis saluti fore ^ sese suasque spes ^corrupturum.** 
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XXXIV. Dein, yki Memmiiis dicmidi £nem fecit, et 
Jugnrtha respondere jussns est, C. BaebiuSy trilnmas plcl>is, 
quern pecunia coiruptam supra diximiis, regem tacere ju- 
bet : ac, tamen etsi multitadOy quae in concione adent, 
rehementer accensa, ^terrebat emn clamoro, roltOy saepe 
impeto atque aliis enmibns, 'quae ira fieri amat, vicit 
tamen impudentia. Ita popnliis ludibrio balntiis ex con- 
cione disceasit ; Jngnrthae Bestiaeqae el ceteris, quos iBa 
quaestio exagitabat, animi angescimt. 

XXXY. £a erat tempestate Romae Nmnida qoidam, 
nomine Massiva, Gnlnseae filios, Masinissae nepos ; qtd, 
quia, in dissensione regmn, Jugorthae adrorsus fberat, 
dedita Cirta et Adheibale interfecto, profogos ex Africa 
abierat. Huic Sp. Albimis, qui 'proxomo anno post 
Bestiam cum Q. Minucio Ruib consulatom gerebat, per- 
suadet, quoniam ex stirpe Masinissae sit, Jngurtham ob 
scelera invidia cum metu urgueat ; regnum Numidiae ab 
senatu petat. Avidus consul ^belli gerundi, %iovere quam 
senescere omnia malebat : ipsi provincia Numidia ; Minu- 
cio Macedonia evenerat. Quae postquam Massiva agi- 
tare coepit, neque Jugurthae in amicis satis praesidii est, 
quod eorum aUum conscientia, aliunr mala fama et timor 
impediebat; Bomilcari, proxumo ac maxume fido sibi, 
imperat, "pretio, sicuti multa confecerat, insidiatores 
Massivae paret, ac %iaxume occulte ; sin id paium pro* 
cedat, quovis modo Numidam interficiat." Bomilcar 
mature regis mandata exsequitor : et, per homines talis 
negotii artifices, itinera egressusqne ejus, postremo loca 
atque tev^ra cmicta explorat : deinde, ubi res postulabat, 
insidias tendit. Igitur unus ex eo numero, cpii ad caedeai 
parati, paullo inconstdtius Massivam adgreditur, ilium 
obtruncat: sed ipse depreliensus, multis hcnrtantibus, et 
imprimis Albino consule, '^indicium profitetur. Fit reus 
magis ex aequo bonoque, quam ex jure gentium, Bomilcar, 
comes ejus qui Romam fide publica yenerat. At Jugur<* 
tha, manifestus tanti sceleris, non jnius omisit contra 
yerum niti, 91am *animtim advortit, supra gratiam atqoe 
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peouniam suam invidiaa^ facti esM. Igitur, quainquam 
in priore actione ex aqiicis quinquaginta yades dederat ; 
regno magis, quam vadibus consulens, clam in Numidiam 
Binnilcarem dimitdt, yeritus, ne ^reliquos popularis metus 
'inyaderet parendi sibi, si de illo supplicium sumtum foret. 
£t ipse paucis diebus profectus est, jussus ab senatu 
Italia decedere. Sed, postquam Roma egressus est, fer- 
tqr saepe eo tacitos respiciens postremo dixisse, ^urbem 

VENALEM ET MATURE PERIYURAM, SI EMPTOREM INVENERIT ! 

XXXVI. Interim Albinus, lenoyato bello, coinmeatum, 
stipendium, alia quae miHtibiis usui forent, maturat in 
Africam portare ; ac statim ipse profectus, uti ante ^comi- 
tia, quod tempus baud longe aberat, armis, aut deditione, 
aut quovis modo bellum conficeret. At contra Jugurtha 
trahere omnia, et alias, deinde alias morae caussas facere : 
polliceri deditionem, ac deinde metum simulare : instanti 
cedere, et paullo post, ne sui diffiderent, instare : ita belli 
modo, modo pacis mora, consulem ludificare. Ac fuere, 
qui tum Albinum baud ignarum consilii regis existumarent, 
neque ^ex tanta properantia tam facile tractum bellum 
secordia magis, quam. dolo, crederent. Sed postquam, 
dilapso tempore, comitiorum dies adventabat, Albinus, Aulo 
firatre in castris pro praetore relicto, Romam decessit. 

XXXVII. £a tempestate Romae seditionibus tribuni- 
ciis atrociter respublica agitabatur. P. LucuUus et L. 
Annius, tribuni plebis, resistejitibus collegis, continuare 
magistratum nitebantur : quae dissensio ^tius anni comi- 
tia impediebat. £a mora i i spem adductus Aulus, quern 
pro praetore in castris relictum supra diximus, aut confi- 
ciundi belli, aut terrore exercitus ab rege pecuniae capi« 
undae, milites mense Januario ex bibemis in expeditionem 
eyocat : magnis itineribus, hieme aspera, pervenit ad 
oppidum Sutbul, ubi regis thesauri erant. Quod quam- 
quam et saevitia temporis, et opportunitate loci, neque 
capi, neque obsideri poterat, (nam circum murum, situm 
LDL praerupti montis extremo, planicies limosa biemalibus 
tquis paludem fecerat,) tamen, aut simulandi gratia, quo 
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regi formidmem aidetet, ant et^idine caecusy yineas 
agere, aggerem jacere, alia, qaae incepto uavii forenty 
properare. 

XXXYIIL At Jugurtha, cognita ^vanitate atqoe impe* 
ritia legati, subdolus augere amentiam : missitare sup- 
plicands legates : ipse, quasi Titabundus, per saltooea 
loca et tramites ezercitum ductare. Deniqiie Aulum spe 
pactioiiis perpulit, uti, relicto Snthule, in abditas ve- 
giones sese, veluti cedentem, insequeretur. Interea per 
homines callidos die noctoque ezercitmn tentabal: 
centuriones ducesc^e tunnanmi, pardm uti traasfugerent, 
alii, signo dato, locum uti desererent: ita delicta occnl- 
tiora fore. Quae postquam ex sententia instruit, %item- 
pesta nocte, de improvise muhitudine Numidarum Aidi 
castra circumyenit. Milites Roman!, tumultu perculsi 
insolito, anna capere alii, alii se abdere, pars territos 
confirmare ; trepidare omnibus locis : vis magna hostium ; 
coelum nocte atque nubibus obscuratum ; periculum an- 
ceps : postremo fugere, an manere, tutius foret, in incerto 
erat. Sed ex eo numero, quos paullo ante corruptos 
diximus, cohors una Ligurum, cum dnabus turmis Tbracum, 
et paucis gregariis mililibus, transiere ad regem : et ^cen- 
turio primi pili tertiae legionis, per munitionem, quam, 
uti defenderet, acceperat, locum hostibus introeundi dedit : 
eaque Numidae cuncti irrupere. Nostri foeda fuga, ple- 
rique abjectis armis, proxumum collem occupavere. Nox 
atquo praeda castrorum %ostes, quo minus victoria uteren- 
tur, remorata sunt. ' Dein Jugurtha postero die cum Aulo 
in coUoquio verba facit : " tametsi ipsum cum exercitu 
fame, ferro clausum tenet, tamen se humanarum rerum 
memorem, si secum foedus faceret, incolumis omnis sub 
jugum missurum: praeterea, uti diebus decern Numidia 
decederet." Quae quamquam gravia et flagitii plena 
erant, tamen, ^quia mortis metu mutabantur, sicuti regi 
libuerat, pax convenit. 

XXXIX. Sed, ubi ea Romae comperta sunt, ^etus 
atque moeror civitatem inrasere : pars dolere pro gloria 
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imperii : pars insolita rerum bellicarum tlmere libertati : 
Aulo omnes infesti, ac maxume qui bello saepe praeclari 
fuerant, quod annatus, ^dedecore potius, quam manu salu- 
tern quaesiyerat. Ob ea consul Albinus ex delicto fra- 
tris invidiam, ac deinde periculum timens, senatum de 
foedere consulebat:. et tamen interim exeicitui supple- 
mentum scribere : ab sociis et nmnine Latino auxilia 
ajrcessere : denique modis omnibus festinare. Senatua 
ita, uti par fuerat, decemit, suo atque populi injvssu 
KULLUK POTUissE FOEDUS FIERI. Cousul impeditus a 
tribunis pkbis ne, quas paraverat copias, secum portaret, 
paucb diebus inAMcam proficiscitur : nam omnis exer- 
citus, uti convenerat, Numidia deductus, in ^rovincia 
biemabat. Postquam eo venit; quamquam persequi Ju- 
gurtham et mederi fratemae invidiae animus ardebat; 
cognitis militibus, quos, praeter fugam, soluto imperio, 
licentia atque lascivia comiperant, ex copia rerum statuit, 
nihil sibi agitandum. 

XL. Interea Romae C. Mamilius Limetanus, tribunus 
plebis, ^gationem ad populum promulgate "uti quaere- 
retur in eos, quorum c<msilio Jugurtha senati decreta 
neglegisset; quique ab eo in legationibus, aut imperiis 
pecunias accepissent ; qui elephantos, quique perfugas 
tradidissent ; item qui de pace, aut bello, cum hostibus 
pactiones fecissent." Huic rogationi, partim conscii sibi, 
alii ex partium invidia pericula metuentes, quoniam aperte 
resistere non poterant, quin ilia et alia talia placere sibi 
faterentur, occulte per amicos, ac maxume per homines 
nominis Latini et socios Italicos impedimenta parabant 
Sed plebes, incredibile memorata est, quam intenta iuerit, 
quantaque vi rogationem ^usserit, decreverit, voluerit; 
magis odio nobilitatis, cui mala ilia parabantur, quam cura 
reipublicae : tanta hibido in partibus. Igitur, ceteris metu 
perculsis, M. Scaurus, quem legatum Bestiae supra docui- 
mus, inter laetitiam plebis, et suorum fugam, %epida 
etiam turn civitate, cum ex Mamilia rogatione tres quaesi- 
tores rogarentur, effecerat, uti ipse in eo numero creare* 
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tor. Sed qoaesdo ezercitaf aspere yiolenteiqne, ex mmoce, 
et fadttdine jMis : nt saepe nobflitatem, sic oa te mp ea tate 
plebeni ex aecimdia rdbfua inaoleiitia ceperati 

XLI. Cetsruk ^mos partiiim popuhrimn et senati 
factionum, ac deinde ommum %ialanuu artiiim, pancis ante 
annis Romae ortus, otio et abondantia eamm renmiy 
qnae prima mortales ducunt. Nam, ante Carthagineni 
deletam, populus et senatos Romanus placide modesteqne 
inter se rempublicam tractabant: neqne gloriae, neqiie 
dominationiB certamen inter ciyia erat : metua hostilia in 
bonis artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed, nbi ilia formido 
mentibus diacessit ; scilicet ea, quae secundae res amant, 
ksciyia atque superbia incesaere. Ita, quod in adyorais 
xebus optaverant, otium, postquam adepti sunt, ^aaperhia 
acerbiusque fuit. Namque coepere nobilitas dignitatem, 
popnlus libertatem in Inbidinem rertere : sibi qnisque 
Mucere, trahere, rapere. Ita omnia in duas partis ab- 
stracta sunt; respublica, quae media fuerat, dilacerata. 
Ceterum nobilitas factione magis pollebat: plebia Tis, 
soluta atque dispersa in multitudine, minus poterat : pau* 
corum arbitrio belli domique ^agitabatur: penes eosdem 
aerarium, provinciae, magistratus, gloriae triumphique 
erant : populus miHtia atque inopia urguebatur ; praedas 
bellicas imperatores cum paucis diripiebant. Interea pa- 
rentes, aut parn liberi militum, ut quisque potentiori con- 
finis erat, sedibus pellebantur. Ita cum potentia araritia, 
sine modo modestiaque, invadere, pdlluere et yastare 
omnia; ''nihil pensi, neque sancti habere, quoad semet 
^sa praecipitayit. Nam ubi primum ^ex nobilitate reperti 
sunt, qui yeram gloriam mjustae potentiae anteponerent ; 
moyeri ciyitas, et permixtio ciyilis, quasi discessio terrae, 
cniri coepit. 

XLII. Nam postquam Tiberius et C. Gracchus, ®quo- 
rum majores Punico atque aliis bellis mdtum reipublicae 
addiderant, yindicare plebem in libertatem, et paucorum 
scelera patefacere coepere ; nobilitas noxia, atque eo 
perculsa, modo per socios ac nom^a Latiniim, interdqm 
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per equites Romanos, qiios spes societatis a plebe dimo« 
▼erat, Gracchomm actionibus obviam ierat; et primo 
^Tiberium, dein paucos post annos eadem ingredientem 
Caium, tribunum alterum, altemm triumvimm coloniis 
deducendis, cum M. Fulvio Flacco ferro necaverant. Et 
sane Gracchis, cupidine victoriae, haud satis moderatos 
animus fuit. Sed ^bono yinci satius est, quam malo more 
injuriam vincere. Igitur ea victoria nobilitas ex lubidine 
sua usa, multos mortalis ferro aut fuga exstinxit ; plusque 
in reliquum sibi timoris, quam potentiae, addidit. Quae 
res {derumque magnas civitatis pessum dedit ; dum alteri 
alteros vincere qnovis modo, et victos acerbius ulcisci 
v<dunt Sed, de ^studiis partium et omnibus civitatis mo« 
ribus si singulatim, aut pro magnitudine, parem disserere, 
tempus, quam res, matorius deserat Quamobrem ad 
inceptum redeo. 

XLIII. Post Auli foedus, exercitusque nostri foedam 
fugam, Q. Metellus et M. Silanus, consules designati, 
provincias inter se partiverant: Metelloque Numidia 
evenerat, ^acri viro, et quamquam advorso populi partium, 
fama tamen aequabili et inviolata. Is ulu primum ma* 
gistratum ingressus est, 'alia omnia sibi cum collega ratus, 
ad bellum, quod gesturus erat, aTiimiim intendit. Igitur 
diffidens veteri exercitui, milites scribere, praesidia undique 
arcessere : arma, tela, equos, cetera instrumenta militiae 
parare : ad hoc commeatum affatim : denique omnia, quae 
%ello vario et multarum rerum egenti usui esse solent. 
Ceterum ad ea patranda senati auctoritate socii nomenque 
Latinum, reges ultro auxilia mittere ; postremo omnis 
civitas summo studio adnitebatur. Itaque, ex sententia 
omnibus rebus paratis compositisque, in Numidiam pn^- 
ciscitur, magna spe civium, cum propter Ixmas artis, 
tum maxume, quod ^advorsum divitias animum invictum 
gerebat ; et avaritia magistratuum ante id tempus in Nu- 
midia nostrae opes contusae, hostiumque auctae erant 

XLIV. Sed, ubi in Airicam venit, exercitus ei traditur 
^p. Albini pro conrale, iners, imbeDis, neque fencvi&a 
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neque laboris patienSy^lingna, qoam maan, prmnticnr, pra«- 
dator ex sociis, et ipse praeda hostiam, dne ivipeiio et 
modestia habitus. Ita imperaUHi novo plus ex malis mo- 
ribus sollicitudinis, quam ex copia miftom anxilii, ant 
spei bonae accedebat. Statuit tameu Metelhis, qnamqnam 
et ^aestiyorum ten^us comitionim mora imminuerat, el 
exspectatione eventi civium aminos intentos putabat, non 
prius bellum adtingere, quam, mi^omm disciplina, nilites 
laborare coegisset Nam Albinus, Auli fratris exercitus« 
que clade perculsus, postquam deciererat non egredi 
provincia, Quantum temporiB aestiTornm in imperio fbit, 
plenunque milites stativis castas habebat : nisi cum odos, 
Attt pabuli egestas locum mutare subegerat. Sed neque 
mxxe militari yigiliae Medncebantor : uti cmqne liibebat, 
ab signis aberat Lixae pennoti com militibus die 
noctuque yagabantur, et palantes agros rastare, ^rillas 
expugnare, pecoris et mancipiomm praedas certantes 
agere ; eaque mutare cum mercatoribus vino adrectitiOy 
et aHis talibus : praetMrea, firumentum publico datum yen- 
dere, panem in dies mercari : postremo ^quaecumqne dici 
aut fingi queunt ignaviae luxuriaeqne probra, in illo exer« 
citu cuncta fuere, et alia amplius. 

XLY. Sed in ea difficultate Metellum non minus, quam 
in rebus hostilibus, magnum et siq>ientem yirum fuisse 
comperior; ^tanta temperantia inter ambiticmem saevi- 
tiamque moderatum. Namqne edicto primum adjumenta 
ignaviae sustulisse, '*ne quisquam in castris panem, aut 
quern alium coctum cibum yenderet ; ne lixae exercitum 
sequeientur; ne miles ^egarius in castris, neve in 
agmine servum aut jumentum baberet :*' ^ceteris arte 
modum statuisse : praeterea transvorsis itineribns quo- 
tidie castra movere ; juxta, ac si bostes adessent, 
vallo atque fossa . nmnire, vigilias crebras ponere, et 
ipse cum legatis ^circumire : item in agmine in primis 
modo, modo in postremis, saepe in medio adesse, ne 
quisquam ordine egrederetur, uti cum signis frequences 
iacederent^ miles cibum et arma portaret. Ita prohi* 
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bendo a delictis magis, quam Tindicando, exercitum brevi 
^confinnaTit. 

XLVI. Interea Jugurtlia, iibi, quae Metellus agebat, 
ex nunciis accepit ; simul de ^innocentia ejus certior 
Romae factus, diffidere suis rebus, ac turn demum yeram 
deditionem facere conatus est. Igitur legates ad consu- 
lem cum suppliciis mittit, qui tantummodo ipsi liberisque 
?itain peterent, alia omnia dederent populo Romano. Sed 
Metello jam antea ^experimentis cognitum erat genus 
Numidarum infidum, ingenio mobili, novarum rerum ayi* 
dum. Itaque legatos sdium ab alio divorsos adgreditur; 
ac, paullatim tentando, postquam opportunos cognovit, 
multa poUicendo persuadet, " uti Jugurtham maxume 
yivum, sin id parum procedat, necatum sibi traderent:" 
ceterum palam, quae ex voluntate forent, regi nunciari 
jubet. Deinde ipse paucis diebus, intento atque infesto 
exercitu in Numidiam procedit : ubi, ^contra belli faciem, 
tuguria plena hominum, pecbra cultoresque in a|pris : ex 
oppidis et mapalibus praefecti regis obvii procedebant, 
parati fhunentum dare, conuneatum portare, postremo 
omnia, quae imperarentur, facere. Neque Metellus idcirco 
minus, sed pariter ac si hostes adessent, %iunito agmine 
incedere, late explorare omnia, iUa deditionis signa osten- 
tui credere, et insidiis locum tentari. Itaque ipse cum 
expeditis cohortibus, item fimditorum et sagittariorum 
delecta manu, apud primos erat : in postremo C. Marius 
legatus cum equitibus curabat : in utrumque latus auxili* 
arios equites tribunis legionum et praefectis cohortium 
dispertiyerat, uti cum bis permixti ^velites, quacimique 
accederent, equitatus bosdum propulsarent. Nam in Ju- 
gurtha tantus dolus, tantaque peritia locorum et militiae 
erat, uti, absens, an praesens, pacem an bellum gerens, 
pemiciosior esset, in incerto baberetur. 

XLVII. Erat baud longe ab eo itinere, quo Metellus 
pergebat, oppidum Numidarum, nomine Yaga, %rum 
rerum yenalium totius regni maxume celebratum ; ubi et 
inoolere et merc^ consueyerant Italici generis multi 
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nu^tales. 'Hmc consiil, simiil tentandi gratia et oppe- 
tiundi, si paterentor opportmiitatea loci, praesidhmi im- 
posuit; praeterea imperayxt fromeiitain, et alia, qoae 
bello uBiii forent : latos id, quod res monebat, ^freqoea- 
tiani negotiatonun et commeata juTaturam exercitmn, 
et jam pacatis rebus numimento fore. Inter liaee aego* 
tia Jugnrtha 'impensius modo legates sv^^ces mittere, 
paeem oraxe ; praeter siiam liberonunque Titam, omnia 
Metello dedere. Quos item, uti priores, consul illectos 
ad proditionem domum dimittebat: regi pacem, qnam 
postukbat, neque abnuere, aequo poUiceri, et inter eas 
moras promissa legatoruin exspectare. 

XLYIII. JuouRTHA ubi Metelli dicta cum iactis com- 
posuit, ac se %uis artibus tentari aniuia d vortit ; q[Dippe 
cni verbis pax nunciabatnr, ceterum re bellum aspermnram 
erat, urbs maxuma alienata, ager hostibus cognitus, animi 
popularium tentati ; coactus rerum necessitudine, statuit 
armis certare. Igitur explorato hostium itinere, in spem 
victoriae adductus ex opportunitate loci, \uns maxumas 
copias potest omnium generum parat, ao per tramites 
occultos exercitum Metelli anteyenit. Erat in ea parte 
Numidiae, quam Adherbal in diyisione possederat, flumen 
oriens a meridie, nomine Muthul; a quo aberat mons 
ferme millia passuum xx, Hractu pari, rastus ab natura 
et humano cultu: sed ex eo medio quasi coUis orieba- 
tur, in immensum pertinens, vestitus oleastro ac mirtetis, 
aliisque generibus aiborum, quae humi arido atque arenoso 
gignuntur. ^edia autem planicies deserta, penuria 
aquae, praeter flumini pro]^qua loca : ea consita arbustis, 
pecore atque oultoribus frequentabantur. 

XLIX. loiTUR in eo colle, quem Hransrorso itinere 
porrectum docuimus, Jugurtha, extenuata suonmi acie, 
consedit : elepbantis et parti copiarum pedestrium 60- 
milcarem praefecit, eumque edocet, quae ageret ; ipse 
*propior montem cum omni equitatu pedites delectos 
collocat : dein singulas turmas atque maniptdos circuimens 
monet atque obtestatur, *' uti memores pristinae yirtutis et 
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>t^*tMm 9tq«e legnumqiie smnn ab Romanornm avaritia 
i^i^ijMbiit : oun bis ceitamen fore, quos antea victos sub 
ji«^«Mi wiseimt : ducem illis, non aTn'Tnnm mutatum : quae 
«J>» inpentore Mecuerint, omnia suis provisa: locum 
«ii|«xiorem, uti prudentes cum imperitis, ne pauciores 
cwtt ploiibus, aut rudes cum bello melioribus manum 
eonsererent : proinde parad intentique essent, signo dato, 
Romanes invadere : ilium diem aut omnis labores et 
victorias confirmaturum, aut maxumarum aerumnarum ini- 
tium fore.'' Ad boc viritim, hxt quemque, ob militare 
facinus, pecunia aut bonore extulerat, commonefacere 
beneficii sui, et eum ipsum aliis ostentare : postremo, 
pro cujusque ingenio, poUicendo, minitando, obtestando, 
alium alio modo excitare ; cum interim Metellus, ignarus 
bostium, monte degrediens cum exercitu ^conspicatur : 
prime dubius, ^uidnam insolita facies ostenderet, (nam 
inter virgulta equi Numidaeque toosederant, neque plane 
occultati bumilitate arborum, et tamen %icerti, quidnam 
esset; cum natura loci, tum dole, ipsi atque signa mili- 
taria obscurati) dein, brevi cognitis insidiis, pauUisper 
^agmen constitit : ibi ''commutatis ordinibus, in dextero la* 
tere quod proxumum bostis erat, ^plicibus subsidiis, aciem 
instmxit : Winter manipulos funditores et* sagittaiios dis- 
pertit : equitatum omnem in comibus locat : ac pauca 
pro tempore milites bortatus, aciem,' sicuti instruxerat, 
transvorsis principiis, in planum deducit. 

L. Sed) ubi Numidas quietos, neque colle degredi ani* 
madvortit, veritus, ex anni tempore et inopia aquae, ne 
siti i^conficeretur exercitus, Rutilium legatum cum expedi- 
tis cobortibus et parte equitum praemisit ad flumen, uti 
locum castris antecaperet ; existumans, bostis crebro im- 
petii et trans vorsb praeliis iter suum remoraturos, et, 
quoniam armis diffiderent, lassitudinem et sitim militum 
tantaturos, Dein ipse pro re atque loco, ^^sicuti monte 
descenderat, paullatim procedere : Marium post piincipia 
babere : ipse cum sinistrae alae equitibus esse, qui in 
ftgmine principes facti erant At Jugiunba, ubi extremum 
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mgmen Metelli ^inimos boos pnetargressmii Tidet, pne- 
sidio quasi dnnm milliiim peditnm montem occupat, qua 
Metellus descenderat ; ne forte ced^tibus adyoraariiib 
receptui, ac post munimento foret: dein, repente signo 
dato, hostis invadit. Numidae alii ^postremos caedere , 
pars a sinistra ac dextera tentare : infensi adesse atqoe 
indtare : omnibus locis Romanomm ordines conturbare : 
quorum etiam qui firmioribus animis obvii hostftus fuerant, 
^udificati incerto praelio, ipsi mtodo eminus sauciabantur« 
neque contra feriundi, aut manum conserendi copia erat 
Antea jam docti ab Jugurtha equites, ubicumque Romano- 
rum turba insequi coeperat, non confertim, neque in unum 
sese reciinebant, sed alius alio qpwm maxume divorsi. 
Ita hiumero priores, si ab persequendo hostis deterrere 
nequiverant, disjectos ab tergo, aut lateribus circumvenie- 
bant : sin opportunior fugae cdHs, quam campi fuerant, 
^ea yero consueti Nunnteum equi facile inter yirgulta eva- 
dere ; nostros asperitas et insolentia loci retinebant. 

LI. Ceterum facies totius negotii varia, incerta, ^oeda 
atque miserabilis : dispersi a suis pars cedere, alii inse- 
qui : neque signa, neque orpines observare : ubi quem- 
que periculum ceperat, ibi resistere ac propulsare : ^arma, 
tela, equi, viri, hostes, cives permixti : nihil consilio, 
neque imperio agi: fors omnia regere. Itaque multum 
die processerat, cum etiam tum eventus in incerto erat. 
Denique omnibus labore et aestu languidis, Metellus ubi 
yidet Nunddas minus instare, paullatim milites in unum 
eonducit, ordines restituit, et cohortis legionarias quatuor 
adyorsum pedites hostium collocat: eorum magna pars 
superioribus locis fessa conaederat. Simul orare, hor- 
tari milites, '*ne deficerent, neu paterentur hostis fu- 
gientes yincere : neque ^illis castra esse, neque muni- 
mentum ullum, quo cedentes tenderent : in armis omnia 
sita." Sed ne Jugurtha quidem interea quietus : pir- 
cumire, hortari, renoyare praelium, et ipse cum delectis 
tentare omnia : subyenire suis, hostibus dubiis instare, 
^quos firmos cognoyerat, eminus pngnando retinere. 
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LII. £o modo inter se duo imperatores, summiTiii, 
certabant; ipsi pares, cetenim opibus disparibus. Nam 
Metello virtus inilitum erat, locus adrorsus : Jugurthae 
8)ia omnia, praeter milites, oj^rtuna. Denique Romani, 
ubi intelleguBt, neque sibi per^gium esse, neque ab hoste 
copiam pugnandi fieri, et jam die resper erat ; ^adrorso 
colle, siouti praeceptum fuerat, evadunt. Amisso loco, 
Numidae fusi fugatique : pauci interiere ; plerosque 
velocitas et regio hostibus ignara tutata sunt. Interea 
Bomilcar, quern elephantis et parti copiarum pedestrium 
praefectum ab Jugurtha supra diximus, ubi eum Rutilius 
praetergressus est, paullotim suos %i aequum locum dedu- 
cit: ac, dum legatus ad flumen, quo praemissus erat, 
festinans pergit, quietus, uti res postulabat, aciem ezomat : 
neque remittit, ^q^id ubique liostis ageret, explorare. 
Postquam Rutilium consedisse jam, et animo vacuum 
accepit, simtdque ex Jugurthae jnraelio clamorem augeri ; 
veritus, ne legatus, cognita re, laborantibus suis auxilio 
foret, aciem, quam diffidens virtuti militum %rte statuerat, 
quo hostium itineri obficeret, latius porrigit ; eoque modo 
ad Rutilii castra procedit. 

Lilt. RoMANi ex improviso pulveris vim magnam ani- 
madvortunt, nam ^rospectum ager arbustis consitus jhto- 
hibebat. £t pnmo. rati humum aridam vento agitari: 
post, ubi ^aequabilem manere, et, sicuti acies morebatur, 
magis magisque adpri^iaquare vident, cognita re, pro^* 
rantes arma capiunt, ao pro castris, aicuti imperabatur, 
consistunt. Deinde, uM proj^us ventum, utrimque magno 
clamore concummt. Numidae tantommodo '^remiffati, 
dum in elephantis auxilium potanl ; postquam knpeditos 
ramis arborum, atque ita disjectos circumvemii vident, 
fugam faciunt: ac plerique, abjectis armis, ccdlis, aut 
Boctis, quae jam aderat, auxilio integri abeunt. Elephant! 
quatuor capti, reliqui omnes, numero quadraginta, inter- 
fecti. At Romani, quamqnam itinere atque opere castro- 
rum et pradlio Heam, laetique erant ; tamen, quod Metel- 
lus ampUus opinione nKHrabatur, inslructi intentkpie obviam 
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procedunt. Nam dolus Numidarain ^nihil languidi, neqoe 
remissi patiebatur. Ac primo, obscnra nocte, postqoam 
liaud procul inter se erant, ^strepita, yehtt hostes adven- 
tarent, alteri apud alteros fonnidinem simul, et tmnaltum 
facere : et paene imprudentia admissum faciinu inise- 
rabile, ni utrimque praemiBsi equites lem exj^oraTissent. 
Igitur, pro metu, repente gaadium exortmn, milites alius 
alium laeti adpeUant, acta edocent atqae audiunt: sua 
quisque forda facta ad coehim ferre. Quippe res liunia- 
nae ita sese habent : in victoria rel ignavis gloriari licet : 
^Forsae res etiam bonos detractant. 

LIV. Metellits in isdem castris quatridno moratuSy 
^aucios cum cura reficit, meritos in praeliis more militiae 
donat, uniyersos in concione laudat, atquje agit gratias ; 
hortatur, ad cetera, quae lexia sunt, parem animnm 
gerant : pro victoria satis jam pugnatum, reliquos labores 
pro praeda fore. Tamen interim transfugas et alios 
opportunos, Jugurtha ^bi gentium, aut .quid agitaret, cum 
paucisne esset, an exercitum baberet, ut sese victns 
gereret ezploratum misit. At ille sese in loca sahuosa 
et ns£tura munita receperat ; ibique eogebat exercitum 
%umero hominum -ampliorem, sed bebetem infbrmumque, 
agri ac pecoris magis, qnam belli cultorem. Id ''ea gratia 
eveniebat, quod, praeter regios equites, nemo omnium 
Nunudaxum ex iuga regem sequitur ; quo cujusque animus 
fert, eo discedunt: neque id ^gitium militiae ducitur : 
ita se mores habent. Igitur Metellus ubi videt regis 
etiam tum animum ^erocem ; bellum renorari, quod, nisi 
ex iUius lubidine, geri non posset ; praeterea iniquum 
certamen sibi cum bostibus, minore detrimento illos vinci 
quam suos vincere ; statuit non praeliis, neque acie, sed 
alio more bellum gerundum. Itaque in Numidiae loca 
optdentissuma pergit, agros vastat, multa castella et oppida, 
^Hemere munita, aut sine praesidio, capit incenditque, 
puberes interfici jubet : alia omnia militum praeda esse. 
£a formidine multi mortales Romanis dediti obsides ; fru- 
mentnm et alia, quae usui forent, adfatim praebita; 
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ubicumque res postulabat, praesidium impositum. Quae 
negotia multo magis, quam praelium male pugnatum ab 
suis, regem terrebant : quippe, cui spes onmis in fuga 
sita, sequi cogebatur ; et qui ^sua loca defendere nequi- 
verat, in alienis bellum gerere. Tamen ex co{aa, quod 
optumum videbatur, consilium capit : exercitum ^lerum- 
que in isdem locis opperiri jubet ; ipse cum delectift 
equitibus Metellum sequitur ; noctumis et ^aviis itineri- 
bus ignoratus Romanos palantis repente adgreditur : 
eorum plerique inermes cadunt, muld capiuntur ; nemo 
' omnium intactus profugit : et Numidae prius, quam ex 
castris subyeniretur, sicuti jussi erant, in proxumos collis 
discedunt. 

LY. Interuc Romae gaudium ingens ortum, cognitis 
Metelli rebus : ^t seque et exercitum more majorum 
gereret ; in advorso loco, victor tamen virtute fiiisset ; 
hostium agio potiretur ; Jugurtbam magnificum ex Auli 
secordia, spem salutis in solitudine, aut fiiga, coegisset 
habere. Itaque senatus ob ea feliciter acta dis im- 
HORTALiBUS ^sxTPPLiciA DECERNERE : civitas, trepida antea 
et sollicita de belli eventu, ^aeta agere : fama de Me- 
tello ^praeclara esse. Igitur eo intentior ad victoriam 
niti, omnibus modis festinare ; carere tamen, necubi hosti 
opportunus fieret : meminisse, post gloriam invidiam 
sequi. Ita. quo clarior erat, eo magis animi anxius : 
neque, post insidias Jugurthae, ^efiuso exercitu praedari : 
ubi frumento, aut pabulo opus erat, cohortes cum omni 
equitatu praesidium agitabant : exercitus ^^partim ipse, reli- 
quos Marius ducebat. Sed igni magis, quam praeda, ager 
vastabatur. Duobus locis, hand longe inter se, castra 
faciebant : ubi vi opus erat, cuncti aderant ; ceterum, quo 
fuga atque formido latius crescerent, ^^divorsi agebant. 
Eo tempore Jugurtba per collis sequi : tempus, aut locum 
pugnae quaerere : qua venturum hostem au^erat, pabulum 
et aquarum fontis, quorum penuria erat, corrumpez«: 
modo se Metello, interdum Mario ostendere : postremos 
in agmine tentare, ac statim in collis regredi; mrsua 
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aliis, post aliis minitari ; neque praeliiim facere, neqa« 
odum pad ; tantuimnodo hostem ib incepto letinere. 

LYI. RoMANUs imperator, ubi se dolis fatigari videt* 
neque ab hoste copiam pognandi fieri, urbem magnaniy 
et in ea parte, qua sita erat, ^arcem regni, nomine Za- 
mam, statuit obpugnare ; ratus id, qnod negotium posce- 
bat, Jugiirtham laborantibus suis auxilio yenturum, ibique 
praelium fore. At ille, quae parabantur, a ^rfugis 
edoctus, magnis itineribus Metellum antevenit ; oppidanos 
hortatur, moenia defendant, additis auxilio perfugis, quod 
genus ex copiis regis, ^quia fallere nequibant, firmissu- 
mum. Praeterea pollicetur, in tempore semet cum exer- 
citu adfore. Ita compositis rebus, in loca quam maxume 
occulta discedit, ac post paullo cognoscit, Marium ^ex 
itinere frumentatum cum paucis cohortibus Siccam mis- 
sum ; quod oppidum primum omnium post malam pugnam 
ab rege defecerat. £o cum dilectis equitibus noctu 
pergit, et jam egredientibus Romanis %i porta pugnam 
facit : simul magna voce Siccenses hortatur, " uti cohor- 
tis ab tergo circumveniant : fortunam praeclari facino- 
ris casum dare : si id fecerint, postea sese in regno, 
illos in libertate sine metu aetatem acturos." Ac, ni Ma- 
rius signa inferre atque evadere oppido properavisset, pro- 
fecto cimcti, aut magna pars Siccensium ^dem mutayis. 
sent : tanta mobilitate sese Numidae agunt. Sed milites 
JugurtMni paullisper ab rege sustentati, postquam majore 
\i hoBtes ur^ient, paucis amissis, profugi discedunt. 

LYII. Mariu3 ad Zamam pervenit : id oppidum in 
rsampo situm, ma^ opere, quam natura munitum erat ; 
nullius Idoiieae rei egens, armis virisque opulentum. Igitur 
MetelluB, pro tempore atque loco paratis rebus, cuncta 
modoiat.^ei'citu circumvenit : legatis imperat, ubi quisque 
curaret : delude, signo dato, undique simiyMb|nLingens 
oritur : neque ea res Numid^ ^fM|^^^^^P^^4"® 
sine tumultu manent : praelMi fl^PHflHBlwmi, pro 
ingenio quisque, pars eminus glande am lapidibus 
pugnare ; alii succedere, ao murum modo subfodere, 
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modo scalis adgredi : cupere praelium in manibus facere. 
Contra ea oppidani in proxumos saxa volverc : sudes, 
piUy praeterea ^pice et sulphure taedam mixtam, ardentia 
mittere. Sed nee ^illos, qui procul manserant, timor 
onimi satis muniverat : nam plerosque jacula tormentis, 
aut manu emissa, volnerabant ; parique periculo, sed 
fama impari, boni atque ignavi erant. 

LYIII. DtJM apud Zamam sic certatur, Jugurtha ex 
impronso ^eastra hostium cum magna manu invadit ; 
remissis, qui in praesidio erant, et omnia magis, quam 
praelium, exspectantibus, portam imimpit. At nostri, 
repentino metu perculsi, sibi ^quisque pro moribus con- 
sidunt : alii fugere, alii arma capere : magna pars vol- 
nerati, aut occisi. Ceterum ex omni multitudine non 
amplius quadraginta, memores nominis Romani, grege 
facto, locum cepere, paullo, quam alii, editiorem: neque 
inda maxuma vi depelli quiverunt: sed tela eminus 
missa remittere, ^uci in pluribus minus frustrati: sin 
Numidae propius accessissent, ibi vero virtutem ostendere, 
et eos maxuma vi caedere, fundere atque fugare. Interim 
Metellus, cum acerrume rem gereret, clamorem hostilem 
ab tergo accepit: dein, converso equo, animadvortit, 
fugam Hd se vorsum fieri ; quae res indicabat popularis 
esse. Igitur equitatum omnem ad castra propere mittit, 
ac statim C. Marium cum cohortibus sociorum ; eumque, 
lacrumans, per amicitiam perque renipublicain obaecrat, 
ne quam contumeliam remanere in exercitu victore, neve 
hostis ''inultos abire sinat: ille brevi mandaia e0ciL J 
At Jugurtha munimento castrorum impeditus, cum alii I 
super vallum praecipitarentur, alii ^n angu&tiis ipsi sibi 
properantes obficerent, multis amissis, in loca mimita sese 
recepit. Metellus, infecto negotio, po8tqua.m no^Kadorati 
in castiar cum'^^xercitu revortitur. 

LIX. lovruR posQBO d»» prius, quam ad obpugnandum 
egrederetur, equitatum omn^n in ea parte, qua regis ad- 
ventus erat, pro castris ^agitare jubet : portas et proxuma 
loca tribunis dispertit: deinde ipse pergit ad oppidum. 
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atque, ut mperiore die, momm adgreditnr. Interim Ju- 
gurtha ex occulto repente nostroe inradit : qui in ^proxmno 
locati fuerant, paullisper territi pertnrbantur ; reliqni cito 
subveniunt. Neque dintius Nnmidae resistere qnivissent^ 
ni pedites cum eqnitibiis pennixd m»gnam cladem in 
congressu facerent: ^nibus illi freti, non, nt equestri 
praelio solet, sequi, dein cedere ; sed advorsis eqms 
cdncnrrere, implicare ac perturbare aciem ; ita expeditis 
peditibns suis hostis paene victos dare. 

LX. £oDEM tempore apnd Zamam magna vi certa- 
batiir. Ubi quisque legatos, aut tribmras curabat, eo acer- 
rume ^ti ; neque alius in alio magis, quam in seae, spem 
habere : pariter oppidani agere ; obpugnare, aut parare 
omnibus loeis : avidius alteri alteros sauciare, quam semet 
tegere : clamor permixtus hortatione, laetitia, gemitu ; 
item strepitus armorum ad coelum fern: tela utrimque 
volare. Sed illi, qui moenia defensabant, ubi ^hostes 
paululum modo pugnam remiserant, intenti praelium 
equestre prospectabant : eos, uti quaeque Jugurthae res 
erant, laetos modo, modo payidos animadyorteres ; ac, 
sicuti audiri a snis, aut cemi possent, monere alii, alii 
hortari, aut manu significare, aut ^ti corporibus, et hue, 
illuc, quasi yitabundi, aut jacientes tela, agitare. Quod 
ubi Mario cognitum est, (nam is in ea parte curabat,) 
consulto Genius agere, ac diffidentiam rei simulare : pati 
Numidas sine tumultu regis praelium visere. Ita illis 
''studio suorum adstrictis, repente magna yi murum adgre- 
ditur : et jam scalis aggressi milites prope summa cepe- 
rant, cum oppidani concurrunt, lapides, ignem, alia prae- 
terea tela ingerunt. Nostri primo resistere : deinde, ubi 

I ^mae atque alterae scalae comminutae, qui supersteterant 

tdflicti sunt ; ^ceteri, quoquo modo potuere, pauci integrl, 
magna pars confecti yolneribus abeunt. D^iiique utrimque 
praelium nox diremit. 

LXI. Metellus, postquam yidet frustra ^^nceptum, 

• neque oppidum capi, nequb Jugurtham, nisi ex insidiis, 

aut tuo loco pugnam facere, et jam aestatem exactam 
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esse, ab Zama discedit; et in his urbibus, quae ad se 
defecerant, satisque munitae loco, aut moenibus erant, 
praesidia imponit. ^Ceterum exercitum in provinciam qua 
proxuma est Numidiae hiemandi gratia coUocat. Neque 
id tempus, ex aliorum more, quieti, aut luxuriae concedit : 
sed, quoniam armis bellum parum procedebat, insidiaa 
regi per amicos tendere, et eorum perfidia pro armis uti 
parat Igitur Bomilcarem, qui Romae cum Jugurtha 
fuerat, et inde, ^vadibus datis, clam Massivae de neqe 
judicium fugerat, quod ei, per maxumam amicitiam, 
maxuma copia fallendi erat, multis pollicitationibus adgre- 
ditur ; ac prime efficit, uti ad se coUoquendi gratia occul- 
tus veniat : dein fide data, " si Jugurtham vivum aut 
necatum tradidisset, fore, ut illi senatus impvnitatem et 
•sua omnia concederet," facile Niunidae persuadet, cum 
ingenio infido, tum metuenti, ne, si pax cum Romania 
fieret, ipse per conditiones ad supplicium traderetur. 

LXIL Is, ubi primum opportunum, Jugurtham anxium 
ac miserantem fortunas suas accedit: monet atque lacru- 
mans obtestatur, " uti aliquando sibi liberisque et genti 
Numidarum, optume merenti, pro^deat: onmibus prae- 
liis sese victos, agrum vastatum, multos mortalis captos 
aut occisos, regni opes comminutas esse : satis saepe 
jam et virtutem mi]itum, et fortunam tentatam : caveret, 
ne, ^illo cunctante, Numidae sibi consulant." His atque 
talibus aliis ad deditionem regis animum impellit Mit- 
tuntur ad imperatorem legati : " ^Jugurtham imperata 
facturum, ac sine ulla pactione sese regnumque suum in 
illius fidem tradere." Metellus propere ^cunctos senatorii 
ordiuis ex hibemis arcessiri jubet : eorum atque aliorum, 
quos idoneos ducebat, consilium habet. Ita more majo* 
rum, ex consilii decreto, per legates Jugurthae imperat 
^argenti pondo-ducenta millia, elephantos omnis, equorum 
et armorum aliquantum. Quae postquam sine mora factt 
sunt, jubet omnes perfugas vinctos adduci : eorum magna 
pars, ut jussum erat, adducti ; pauci, cum primum deditio 
ooepit, ad regem Bocchum in Mauretaniam abienml* 
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Igitur Jc^uorthay ubi annis Tirisque et pecunia spoliatu, 
cum ipse ^ad imperandum Tiaidiiiiii vocaretur, nmus 
coepit ^ectere animum suum, et ex mala conscientia 
digna timere. Denique multis diebos per dabitadonem 
consumti?; cmn modo taedio rermn advorsaram omnia 
bello potiora duceret, interdma secmn ipse reputaret, 
quam gravis casus in serviUum ex regno foret; ^mnltia 
magnisque {uraesidiis nequidquam perditis, de integro bel- 
lum sumit. Romae senatus de prodnciis consultoa ^Nu- 
midiam Metello decreverat. 

LXIII. Per idem tempus Uticae forte K^. Mario, per 
hostias dis supplioanti, << magna atque mirabilia portendi" 
haruspex dixerat : " prmnde quae animo ^agitabat, firetus 
dis ageret; fortunam quam saepissume experiretnr; 
cuncta prospera eventura." At ilium jam antea consula- 
tus ingens cupido exagitabat : ad quern capiundum, 
^praeter vetustatem familiae, alia omnia abunde erant, 
industria, probitas, militiae magna scientia, animus belli 
ingens, domi modieus, lubidinis et divitiarum victor, tan- 
tummodo gloriae avidus. Sed %is natus, et onmem 
pueritiam Arpini altus, ubi primum aetas militiae patiens 
fuit, ^stipendiis faciundis, non Graeca facundia, neque 
^^rbanis mimditiis sese exercuit: ita inter artis bonas 
integrum ingenium brevi adolevit. Ergo ubi primum tri- 
bunatum militarem a populo petit, ^^plerisque faciem ejus 
ignorantibus, facile notus ^^r onmis tribus declaratur. 
Deinde ab eo magistratu alium post alium sibi peperit; 
semperque '%i potestatibus eo modo agitabat, uti ampliore, 
quam gerebat, dignus haberetur. Tamen is, ^^ad id lo- 
coram talis vir, (nam postea ambitione praeceps datua 
est,) consulatum appetere non audebat. Etiamtum alios 
magistratus plebes, consulatum nobilitas inter se per ma- 
nus tradebat. Novus nemo tam clarus, neque tarn egre- 
giis faotis erat, quin ^^his indignus illo honore et quasi 
pollutus baberetur. 

LXIV. Igitur, ubi Marius baraspicis dicta eodem 
intendere videt, quo ^^cupido animi hortabatur, ab MeteUo 
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petoadi gratu xnissicmem rogat : cui quamquam virtus, 
gloria, atque alia optanda bonis snperabaat, tamen inerat 
^contemtor animus et superbia, commune nobilitatis ma- 
lum. Itaque primum conunotus insolita re, mirari ejus 
consilium, et quasi per amicitiam monere, *' ne tarn prava 
inciperet, neu super fortunam animum gereret : non 
omnia omnibus cupiunda esse : debere iUi res suas satis 
placere : postremo caveret id petere a populo Romano, 
quod ill! ^jure negaretur." Postquam baec atque talia 
dixit, neque animus Marii flectitur, respondit, " ^bi pri- 
mum potuisset per negotia publica, facturum sese, quae 
peteret." Ac postea saepius eadem postulanti, fertur 
dixisse, " ne festinaret abire : ^satis mature ilium cum 
filio suo consulatum petiturum." Is eo tempore contu- 
bemio patris ibidem militabat, ^annos natus circiter zx. 
Quae res Marium cum pro honore, quem adfectabat, turn 
contra Metellum vehementer accenderat. Ita cupidine 
atque ira, pessumis consultoribus, ^grassari ; neque facto 
ullo, neque dicto abstinere, quod modo ''ambitiosum foret : 
milites, quibus in hibemis praeerat, laxiore imperio, quam 
antea, habere : apud negotiatores, quorum magna multi- 
tudo Uticae erat, ^criminose simul, et magnifice de beUo 
loqui: <' dimidia pars exercitus sibi permitteretur, paucis 
diebus Jugurtham in catenis habiturum : ab imperatore 
Gonsuko ^trahi, quod homo inanis et regiae superbiae 
imperio nimis gauderet." Quae omnia Ulis eo firmiora 
videbantur, quod diutumitate belli res familiaris ^^corrupe- 
rant, et animo cupienti nihil satis festinatur. 

LXY. Erat praeterea in exercitu nostro Numida qui- 
dam nomine Gauda, Mastanabalis filius, Masinissae nepos, 
quem Micipsa testamento ^^secundum beredem scripserat, 
morbis confectus, et ob earn caussam ^%iente paullum 
immi^uta. Qui Metellus petenti, more regum uti ^^sel- 
1am ju3cta poneret, item postea ^^custodiae caussa turmam 
equitum Romanorum, utrumque negaverat ; honoreni^ 
quod eorum modo foret, quos populus Romanus reges 
odpellavisset ; praesidium, quod contumeliosum in eos 
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fcnret, si eqmtes Romaai sateffites Nmnidae traderentnr. 
Hunc Marius ^anzhmi adgreditur atque hoilator, utioon- 
tumeliarum imperatoris cum suo aoxilio poenas petati 
homiaem ob morbos animo parum Talido secimda oratkme 
extoUit: '^illom regem, ingentem viimn, Masiniasaa 
nepoteia esse : si Jugurtha captus, ant occisns, impeiium 
Numidiae sine nuNra habitorom: id adeo mature posse 
evenare, si ipse consul ad id belium missus foret** Itaqoe 
et ilkun, et equites Romanes, ^milites et negotiatores, alios 
ipse, pleiosque spes pads impellit, uti Romam ad sues 
necessaries aspere in Meteilom de bello seribant, Marium 
imp^ratorem poscant Si^ illi a mnltis mortalibus >ho* 
nesttssoma suffiragatione consolatus petebatur: stmul ea 
tempestate plebes, nobilitate fusa per legem Mamiliam, 
BOYOs extollebat. Ita Mario cuncta procedere. 

LXYL InTTERiH Jugurtha postqoam, ^inissa dedidime, 
belium incipit, cum magna cura parare omnia, festinare, 
eogexe exercitum: civitates, quae ab se defecerant, for- 
andine, aut ostentai^ praemia 'adfectare : communire 
saos locos; arma, tela, alia, quae spe pacis amiserat, 
reficere, aut commercari: serritia Romanorum adlicere, 
et eos ipsos, qui in praesidiis erant, pecunia tentare : 
prozsus nihil intactum, neque quietum pati : cuncta agitare^ 
Igitur ^Vagenses, quo Metellus initio, Jugurtha pacificante, 
praesidium imposuerat, fatigati regis suppliciis, neque 
antea voluntate alienati, principes civitatis inter se ccm- 
jurant: ^nam volgus, uti jderumqoe solet, et maxume 
^Numidarum, ingenio mobOi, seditiosum atque ^discordio* 
sum erat, cupidum novarum rerum, quied et otio advor- 
sum. Dein, composids inter se rebus, diem tertium con- 
stituunt, quod is, ^estus celebAaiti£M|ue per omnem Africam, 
^^ludum et lasciviam magis, quam formidinem ostentabat. 
Sed, ubi tempus fiiit, centurioneg. tribunosque miluares, 
et ipsum praefectum oppidi, T. Turpilium Silanum, alius 
alium domes suas invitant : eos omnis, praeter Turpilium^ 
inter epulas obtruncairt : postea milites palantis, inermos, 
iiquippe in tali die ac sine imperio, adgrediuntur. Idem 
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plebes facit, pars edocti ab nobilitate, alii studio talium 
renim incitad, quis, acta consiliumque ignorantibus, tu- 
multus ipse et res novae satis placebant. 

LXVII. RoMANi milites, improyiso metu, incerti igna- 
riquequid potissummn facerent, %epidare ad arcem op- 
pidi, ubi signa et scuta erant : praesidium bostium, portae 
ante clausae fugam prohibebant ; ad boc mulieres pueri- 
que pro tectis aedificiorum saxa, et alia, quab locus 
praebebat, certatim mittere. Ita neque caveri ^anceps 
malum, neque a fortissumis infirmissumo generi resist! 
posse : juxta boni malique, strenui et imbelles inuld 
obtruncati. ^In ea tanta asperitate, saevissumis Numidis 
et oppido undique clauso, Turpilius unus ex omnibus 
Italicis profugit intactus : id misericordiane bospids, an 
pactione, an casu^ita evenerit, parum comperimus ; nisi, 
quia illi in tanto malo turpis vita fama Integra potior, 
improbiis intestabilisque videtur. 

LXVIII. Metellus, postquam de rebus Vagae actis 
comperit, pauUisper moestus ^e conspectu abit; deinde, 
ubi ira et aegritudp permixta, cum maxuma cura ultum 
ire injurias festinat. Legionem, cufn qua biemabat, et, 
quam plurimos potest, ^Numidas equites, pariter cum 
occasu solis expeditos educit: et postera die circiter 
horam tertiam pervenit in quamdam planitiem, Idcis paullo 
8Uj>erioribus circumventam. Ibi milites fessos itineris 
magnitudine, et jam %bnuentis omnia, docet, *<oppidum 
Yagam non amplius '^mille passunm abesse : decere illos 
reliqumn laborem aequo animo pati, dum pro civibus suis, 
viris fortissumis atque miserrumis, poenas caperent;" 
praeterea ^raedam benigne ostentat. Sic animis eorum 
arrectis, equites in primo late, pedites quam artissume 
ire, signa occultare jubet. 

LXIX. Yagenses ubi animum advortere, ad se vor- 
8um exercitum pergere, primo, uti erat res, Metellum 
rati, portas clausere ; deinde, ubi neque agros vastari, et 
eos, qui primi aderant, ^Numidas equites vident, mrsum 
Jugurtbam arbitrati, cum magno gaudio obvii procoduni 
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Equites peditesque, reptote signo dato, alii ^volgum 
efiusum oppido caedere ; alii ad portas festinare ; pars 
turns capere : ira aftjue praedae spes amplius, quam las* 
situdo posse. Ita Vagenses bidtnim modo ^x perfidia 
laetati: civitas magna et opulens poenae cunctir, ant 
praedae iuit. Turpiliiis quern, praefectum oppidi, unum 
ex cmmibus profiigisse supra ostendinms, jussus a Metello 
caussam dicere, postquam sese pamm expurgat, con- 
demnatus, rerberatusque, 'capite poenas s<dyit: %am is 
civis ex Latio erat. 

LXX. Per idem tempus Bomilcar, cujus impulsn Ju- 
gurtha deditionem, quam metu deseruit, inceperat, 
suspectos regi, et ipse ^eum suspiciens, novas res cu- 
pere ; ad pemiciem ejus dolum quaerere ; diu noctuque 
^fatigare animum : denique omnia tentando, socium sibi 
adjungit Nabdalsam, bominem nobilem, magnis opibus, 
carum acceptumque popularibus suis ; qui plerumque 
seorsum ab rege exercitum ductare, et omnis res exsequi 
solitus erat, quae Jugurthae fesso, aut majoribus adstricto 
superaverant : ex quo illi gloria opesque inventae. Igitur 
utriusque consilio dies insidiis statuitur : cetera, uti res 
posceret, ex tempore parari placuit. Nabdalsa ad exer- 
citum profectus, quem ''inter hibema Romanorum jussus 
habebat, ne ager, inultis hostibus, vastaretur. Is iwaU 
quam, magnitudine facinoris perculsus, ad tempus non 
▼enit, %netusque rem impediebat, Bomilcar simul cupidus 
incepta patrandi, et timore socii anxius, ne, omisso ^etere 
consilio, novum quaereret, litteras ad eum per homines 
fidelis mittit, *< ^^Wllitiem seoordiamque viri accusare : 
testari deos, per quos juravisset : praemia Metelli in 
pestem ne converteret : Jugurthae exitium adesse, ceterum 
suane, an virtute Metelli periret, id modo agitari : proinde 
reputaret cum animo suo, praemia, an cruciatum, mallet.** 

LXXI. Sed, cum hae litterae adlatae, forte Nabdalsa, 
exercito corpore fessus, in lecto quiescebat ; ubi, cogni- 
tis Bomilcaris verbis, primo cura, deinde, uti ^^aegrum 
flnJTnii"! solet, somnus cepit. Erat ei Numida quidam. 
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ttegotiorum curator, fidus acceptusque, et omnium con- 
siliorum, nisi novissumi, pardceps. Qui postquam adlatas 
litteras audivit, ex consuetudine ratus ^opera et ingenio 
0UO opus esse, in tabemaculum introivit : dormiente illo 
epistolam, super caput in pulvino temere positam, sumit 
ac perlegit ; dein propere, cognitis insidiis, ad regem 
pergit. Nabdalsa, post paullo experrectus, ubi nique 
epistolam reperit, et ^rem CHnnem, uti acta, cognovit, 
primo indicem persequi conatus ; postquam id fnistra 
fuit, Jugurtham placandi gratia accedit : " quae ipse para- 
Tisset, perfidia clientis sui praeventa :'' lacrumans obtes- 
tatur "per amicitiam, perque sua antea fideliter acta, ne 
super tali scelere suspectum sese haberet." 

LXXII. Ad ea rex alitor, atque animo gerebat, placide 
respcmdit. Bomilcare aliisque multis, quos socios insidi- 
amm cognoverat, interfectis, iram ^oppresserat ; ne qua 
ex eo negotio seditio oriretur. Neque post id locorum 
Jugurthae dies aut nox ulla quieta fuere : neque loco, 
neque mortali cuiquam, aut tempori satis credere: civis, 
bostis juxta metuere : ^circumspectare omnia, et omni 
strepitu pavescere : alio atque alio loco, saepe contra 
decus regium, noctu requiescere : interdum somno exci- 
tos^ arreptis armis tumultum facere : ita formidine, quasi 
yecordia, exagitari. 

LXXIII. loiTUR Metellus, ubi de casu Bomilcaris et 
indicio patefacto ex perfugis cognovit, rursus, tamqnam 
ad integrum bellum, cuncta parat festinatque. Marium, 
^atigantem de profectione, simul et invitum, et ofiensimi 
sibi, parum idoneum ratus, domum dimittit, £t Romae 
plebes, litteris, quae de Metello ac Mario missae erant, 
cognitis, volenti animo de ambobus acceperant. Impe- 
ratori nobilitas, quae antea decori, invidiae esse : at ^illi 
alteri generis humilitas favcnrem addiderat : ceterum in 
utroque magis studia partium, quam bona, aut mala sua, 
moderata. Praeterea, seditiosi magistratus volgum exa- 
gitare, ''Metellum omnibi£i concioi^bus capitis arcessere, 
Maiii virtutem in majus celebrare. Denique plebes sic 
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accensa, uti opifices agrestesque omnes, Quorum res fides- 
que in manibus sitae erant, relictis operibus, firequenta* 
rent Marium, et sna necessaria post illius honorem duce- 
rent. Ita, perculsa nobilitate, ^st multas tempestates 
novo homini consulatus mandatur : et postea popnlus, a 
tribuno plebis, Manilio Mancino, rogatus, quem vellet 
CUM juouRTHA BELLUM OERERE ? frequens Marimujussit. 
Senatus paullo ante Metello Mecreverat : ea res frustra iuit. 

LXXIY. EoDEM tempore Jugurtha, amissis amicis ; 
quorum plerosque ipse necayerat, ceteri formidine, pars 
ad Romanos, alii ad regem ^Boccbum profugerant ; cum 
neque bellum geri sine administris posset, et novorum 
fidem in tanta perfidia veterum experiri periculosimi du- 
ceret, ^varius incertusque agitabat : neque illi res, neque 
consilium, aut quisiquam hominum satis placebat : itinera 
praefectosque in dies mutare : modo advorsum bostes, 
interdum in solitudines pergere : saepe in fuga, ac post 
paullo spem in armis babere : dnbitare, virtuti populariumy 
an fide minus crederet : ita, ^quocumque intenderat, res 
advorsae erant. Sed, inter eas moras, repente sese 
Metellus cum exercitu ostendit. Numidae ab Jugurtba 
'pro tempore parati instructique : dein praelium incipitur. 
Qua in parte rex adfuit, ibi aliquamdiu certatum : ceteri 
omnes ejus milites primo concursu pulsi fugatique. Ro- 
mani signorum et armorum aliquanto numero, bostium 
paucorum potiti : nam ferme Numidas in omnibus prae- 
liis pedes magis, quam arma Huta sunt. 

LXXV. Ea fuga Jugurtba Hmpensius modo rebus suit 
diffidens, cum perfugis et parte equitaius in solitudines, 
dein Tbalam pervenit, in oppidum magnum et opulen* 
tum, ubi plerique tbesauri, ^^filiorumque ejus multus pue- 
ritiae cultus erat. Quae postquam Metello comperta, 
quamquam inter Tbalam ^^fiumenque proxumum, spatio 
millium quinquaginta, loca arida atque vasta esse cogno- 
verat, tamen, spe patrandi belli, si ejus oppidi poti/us 
foret, omnis asperitates supervadere, ac naturam etiam 
mcere adgreditur. Igitur omnia jumenta sarcinis levari 
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jub0t, nisi fhimento dierum decern : ceterum utres modo, 
ei alia aquae idonea portari. Praeterea conquirit ex 
agris quam plurimum potest domiti pecoris ; eoque im- 
ponit ^vasa cujusque modi, pleraque lignea, coUecta ex 
tuguriis Numidarmn. Ad hoc, finitumis imperat, qui se 
post regis fugam Metello dederant, quam plurimum quisque 
aquae portarent ; diem locumque, ^ubi praesto forent, 
praedicit. Ipse ex flumine, quam proxumam oppido 
aquam supra diximus, jumenta onerat : eo modo instructus 
ad Thalam proficiscitur. Deinde, ubi ad id loci ventum, 
quo Numidis praeceperat, et castra posita munitaque 
sunt, tanta repente coelo missa vis aquae dicitur, ut ^ea 
modo exercitui satis superque foret. Praeterea commea- 
tus spe amplior : quia Numidae, sicuti plerique in nova 
deditione, officia intenderant. Ceterum milites ^eligione 
pluvia magis usi: eaque res multum animis eorum 
addidit ; nam rati sese dis immortalibus curae esse 
Deinde postero die, contra opinionem Jugurthae, ad 
Thalam perveniunt. Oppidani, qui se ^locorum asperi- 
tate muHitos crediderant, magna atque insolita re perculsi, 
nihilo segnius bellum parare : idem nostri facere. 

LXXVI. Sed rex nihil jam ^infectum Metello credens, 
quippe qui omnia, arma, tela, locos, tempora, denique 
naturam ipsam, ceteris imperitantem, industria vicerat, 
cum liberis et magna parte pecuniae ex oppido noctu 
profugit : neque postea in ullo loco amplius una die, aut 
una nocte moratus, simulabat sese negotii gratia prope- 
%are ; ceterum proditionem timebat, quam vitare posse 
celeritate putabat: nam talia consilia ^per otium, et ex 
opportunitate capi. At Metellus, ubi oppidanos ^raelio 
intentos, «imul oppidum et operibus, et loco munitum 
videt, raUo fossaque moenia circumvenit. Deinde locis 
^ex copia maxume idoneis vineas agere, aggerem jacere, 
i^et super aggerem impositis turribus opus et administros 
tutari. Contra haec oppidani festinare, parare : prorsus 
Bb utrisque nihil reliquum fieri. Denique Romani, ^^multo 
ante labore praeliisque fatigati, ^^st dies quadraginta. 
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quam eo ventum erat, oppido modo potiti : praeda omnia 
ab perfugis comipta. li postquam mumm ^arieidbiis 
feriri, resque suas ^adflictas Tident, aanmi atque argen* 
turn, et alia, quae prima ducmitur, dommn regiam com- 
portant ; ibi vino et epulis onerati, illaque, et domom, et 
semet igni corrumpunt ; et quas victi ab hostibus poenaa 
metuerant eas ipsi volentes pependere. 

LXXYII. Sed ^pariter cum capta Thala legati ex 
oppido Lepti ad Metellum venerant, orantes, " uti prae- 
sidium praefectumque eo mitteret : Hamilcarem quemdam, 
hominem nobilem, factiosum^ oovis rebus studere ; advor- 
sum quern neque imperia magistratuum, neque leges Tale- 
rent : ni id festinaret, in summo periculo ^suam salutem, 
illorum socios fore." Nam Leptitani jam mde a prin- 
cipio belli Jugurthini ad Bestiam consulem, et postea Ro- 
mam miserant, amicitiam societatemque rogatum. Deinde, 
ubi ea impetrata, semper boni fidelesque mansere, et 
cuncta a Bestia, Albino, Metelloque imperata %ayi fece- 
rant. Itaque ab imperatore facile, quae petebant, adepti. 
£o missae cohortes Ligurum quatuor, et C. Annius 
praefectus. 

LXXVIII. Id oppidum ab Sidoniis conditum, quos 
accepimus, profugos ob discordias civilis, navibus in eos 
locos venisse : ceterum %itum inter duas Syrtis, quibus 
nomen ex re inditum. Nam duo sunt sinus prope in 
''extrema Africa, impares magnitudine, pari natura : quo- 
rum proxuma terrae praealta sunt : cetera, %ti fors tulit, 
alta ; alia in tempestate vadosa. Nam ubi mare magnuq^ 
esse, et saevire Tentis coepit, limum arenamque et saxa 
ingentia fluctus trahunt : ita facies locorum cum Tentis 
simul mutatur. Ejus civitatis lingua modo couTersa con- 
nubio Numidarum : ^leges, cultusque pleraque Sidonica ; 
quae eo facilius retinebant, quod procul ab imperio regis 
aetatem agebant. Inter illos et ^<>frequentem Numidiam 
multi yastique loci erant. 

LXXIX. Sed, quoniam in has regiones per Leptitano- 
rum negotia ▼enimos, non ^^indignum videtur, egregium 
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atque mirabile facinus duorum Carthaginiensium memo- 
rare : earn rem locus admonuit. Qua tempestate Car- 
thaginienses *pleraeque Africae imperitabant, Cjnrenenses 
quoque magni atque opulent! fuere. Ager in medio 
arenosus, una specie : neque flumen, neque mons erat, 
qui finis eorum discemeret ; quae res eos in magno 
diutumo bello inter se habuit. Postquam utrimque 
^legiones, item classes fusae fugataeque, et alteri alteros 
aliquantum adtriverant ; veriti, ne mox victos victoresque 
defessos alius adgrederetur, ^er inducias sponsionem 
faciunt, " uti certo die legati domo proficiscerentur ; quo 
in loco inter se obvii fuissent, is communis utriusque 
populi finis haberetur." Igitur Carthagine duo fratres 
missi, ^quibus nomen Philaenis erat, maturavere iter 
pergere : Cyrenenses tardius iere. Id secordiane, an 
casu acciderit, parum cognovi. Ceterum solet in illis 
locis tempestas baud secus, atque in mari, retinere. Nam 
ubi, per loca aequalia et *nuda gignentium, ventus coortus 
arenam humo excitavit, ea, magna vi agitata, ora oculos- 
quo implere solet ; ita prospectu impedito, ^morari iter. 
Postquam Cyrenenses aliquantb posteriores se vident, et 
^ob rem comiptam domi poenas metuunt; criminari, 
Cartbaginienses ante tempus domo digressos, conturbare 
rem : denique omnia malle, quam victi abire. Sed cum 
Poeni aliam conditionem, tantummodo aequam, petere^t, 
^Graeci optionem Carthaginiensium faciunt, '* vel illi, 
quos finis populo suo peterent, ibi vivi obruercntur ; vel 
eadem conditione sese, quem in locum velient, proces- 
suros." Philaeni, conditione probata, sequo vitamque 
reipublicae condonavere : ita vivi obruti. Cartbaginienses 
in eo loco Philaenis fratribus ^aras consecravere ; aliique 
illis domi honores instituti. Nimc ad rem redeo. 

LXXX. JuouRTHA postquam, amissa Thala, nihil satis 
firmum contiu Metelliun putat, per magnas solitudincs 
cum paucis profectus, pcrvenit ad Gaetulos, genus homi- 
num ferum incultumque, et eo tempore ignarum nominis 
Romani. Eorum multitudinem in uniun cogit : ac paul* 
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ktim consuefacit H>rdine8 habere, signa seqni, impeihun 
observaie, item alia militaria facere. Praeterea regis 
Bocchi ^proxumos magnis mimeribus, et majoribuB pro- 
inissis, ad studium sui perdu cit ; quia adjutoribus regem 
adgressus, impellit, uti advorsum Romanos bellimi auscipiat. 
Id ea gratia %ciliu8 proniuaque iuit, quod Bocchus 
initio bujusce belli legates Romam miserat, fbedua et 
amicitiam petitum ; quam rem ^opportimisamnam incepto 
bello pauci impediverant, caeci avaritia, quia omnia ho- 
nesta atque inbonesta vendere moa erat. Etiam antea 
Jugurthae filia ^Bocchi nupserat. Yermn ^ea neceasitodo 
apud Numidas Maurosque levis ducitur : quod singuli, 
pro opibus quisque, quam plurimas uxores, denaa alii, 
alii plures habent ; sed reges eo amplius. Ita ''animus 
multitudine distrahitnr ; nulla pro socia obtinet : pariter 
omnes viles sunt 

LXXXI. Igitur in locum ambobus placitum exercitus 
conveniimt: ibi, fide data et accepta, Jugurtha Bocchi 
animum oratione accendit : *' Romanos- injustos, profunda 
avaritia, communis omnium hostis esse : eamdem illos 
caussam belli cum Boccho habere, quam secum et cum 
aliis gentibus, lubidinem imperitandi: ^uis omnia regna 
advorsa sint: ^^um sese, pauUo ante Carthaginienses, 
item regem Person, post, uti quisque opulentissumus 
videatur, ita Romania hostem fore." His atque aliif 
talibus dictis, ad Cirtam oppidum iter constituunt ; quod 
ibi Metellus praedam captivosque et impedimenta locayerat 
Ita Jugurtha ratus, aut, capta urbe, i^operae pretium fore ; 
aut, si Romanus auxilio suis venisset, praelio sese certatu- 
Tos. Nam callidus id modo festinabat, '^Bocchi pacem im- 
m!nuere ; ne moras agitando, aliud, quam bellum, mallet. 

LXXXII. Imperator postquam de regum societate 
cognovit, non temere, neque, uti saepe jam victo Jugur- 
tha consueverat, omnibus locis pugnandi copiam facit: 
ceterum baud procul ab Cirta, castris mimitis, reges op- 
peritur ; mehus ratus, ^^cognitis Mauris, quoniam is norus 
fiostis accesserat, ex commodo pugnam facers. Interim 

7» 
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Roma per litteras certior fit, provinciam Numidiam Mario 
datam : nam consulem factum, jam antea acceperat. Quis 
rebus ^supra bonum atque honestum perculsus, neque 
lacrumas tenere, neque moderari linguam : vir^ egregius 
in aliis artibus, nimis molliter aegritudinem pati. Quam 
rem alii in superbiam ^vortebant : alii boniun ingenium 
contumelia accensum esse : multi, quod jam parta victo- 
ria ex manibus eriperetur : nobis satis cognitmn, ilium 
%)agis bonore Marii, quam injuria sua excruciatum, neque 
tam anxie laturum fuisse, si ademta provincia alii quam 
Mario traderetur. 

LXXXIII. loiTUR eo dolore impeditus, et quia ^tulti- 
tiae videbatur alienam rem periculo suo curare, legatos 
ad Bocchum mittit, postulatum, "ne sine caussa hostis 
populo Romano fieret : habere eum ^agnam copiam 
societatis amicitiaeque conjungendae, quae potior bello 
esset : quamquam opibus confideret, non debere incerta 
pro certis mutare : ^omne bellum sumi facile, ceterum 
aegerrume desinere : non in ejusdem potestate initium 
ejus et finem esse : incipere cuivis, etiam ignavo, licere ; 
deponi cmn victores velint : proinde sibi regnoque con« 
suleret, neu florentis res suas ciun Jugurthae ''perditis 
misceret." Ad ea rex ®satis placide verba facit : " sese 
pacem cupere, sed Jugurtbae fortunarum misereri ; si 
eadem illi copia fieret, omnia conventura." Rursus im- 
perator ^contra postulata Boccbi nuncios mittit : ille pro- 
bare partim, partim abnuere. Eo modo saepe ab utroque 
missis remissisque nunciis, tempus procedere, et, ex 
Metelli voluntate, bellum initactum trabi. 

LXXXIY. At Marius, ut supra ^^diximus, cupientisti* 
suma plebe consul factus, postquam ei provinciam Nu* 
midiam populus jussit, antea jam infestus nobilitati, turn 
vero ^^multus atque ferox instare : singulos modo, modo 
universes laedere : dictitare, " ^^sese consulatum ex victis 
illis spolia cepisse ;" alia praeterea ^^agnifica pro ee, 
et illis dolentia. Interim, quae bello opus erant, ^^rime 
habere: postulare legionibus supplementum, auxilia t 
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populis et regibus sociisque arcessere : praeterea ex Lado 
fortissumum quemqae, ^pleiosque militiae, paacos fama 
cognitos accire, et %inbiendo cogere homines emeritis 
stipendiis secum pioficisci. Neque ill! senatus, qoain- 
quam advorsus erat, de ullo negotio abnuere audebat; 
'ceterum supplementum etiam laetus decreyerat : quia 
neque plebi militia volenti putabatur, et Marius aut belli 
usum, aut studia volgi amissurus. Scd ea rea frustra 
sperata; ^tanta lubido cum Mario eundi plerosque invs- 
serat. Sese quisque praeda locupletem, victorem, donram 
rediturum, alia hujuscemodi animis traliebant: et eos 
non paullum oratione sua Marius arrexerat. Nam, post* 
quam, omnibus quae postulayerat decretis, milites scri- 
bere volt, hortandi caussa simul, et nobilitatem, uti con- 
sueverat, ^exagitandi, concionem populi adyocavit. Deinde 
hoc modo disseruit. 

LXXXV. " ^Scio ego, Quirites, plerosque non isdem 
artibus imperium a yobis petere, et, postquam adepti sunt, 
gerere : primo industrios, supplicis, medicos esse ; de- 
hinc per ignayiam et superbiam aetatem agere : sed mihi 
^contra ea yidetur. ^Nam, quo universa respublica plu-^ 
ris est, quam consulatus aut praetura, eo majore cura 
illam administrari, quam haec peti debere. ^Neque me 
fallit, quantum cum maxumo beneficio yestro negotii 
sustineam. Bellum paiare simul, et aerario parcere : 
cogere ad militiam, quos nolis offendere ; domi forisque 
omnia curare ; et ea agere inter invidos, occursantis 
factiosos, ^^opinione, Quirites, asperius est. ^^Ad hoc^ 
alii si deliquere, vetus nobilitas, majorum facta fortia^ 
cognatorum et adfinium opes, multae clientelae, omnia 
haec praesidio adsunt : mihi spes omnes in memet sitae, 
quas necesse est et yirtute, et innocentia tutari : nam 
alia infirma simt. ^^Et illud intellego, Quirites, omnium 
ora in me conyersa esse : ^^aequos bonosque fayere : 
quippe benefacta mea reipublicae procedunt ; nobilitatem 
locum ^Hnyadendi quaerere. Qao mihi acrius adniten- 
dum est, ^t neque yos capiamini, et illi frustra sint* 
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^Ita ad hoc aetatis a pueritia ftii, ut omnis labores, pe- 
ricula consueta habeam. Quae ^ante vestra beneficia 
gratuito faciebam, ea uti, accepta mercede, deseram, non 
est consilium, Quirites. Illis difficile est ^in potestatibus 
temperare, qui per ambitionem sese probos simulavere : 
mihi, qui omnem aetatem in optumis artibus egi, bene- 
facere jam ex consuetudine in naturam vertit. Bellum 
me gerere cum Jugurtba jussistis ; quam rem nobilitas 
aegerrume tulit. Quaeso, reputate cum animis vestris, 
num id mutsure melius sit, si quem ^ex illo globo nobil- 
itatis ad hoc, aut aliud tale negotium mittatis, hominem 
'veteris prosapiae ac multarum imaginum, et nullius sti- 
pendii : scilicet ut in tanta re, ^gnarus omnium, tr^i- 
det, festinet, sumat ^quem ex populo monitorem officii. 
Tta plerumque evenit, ut, quem vos imperare jussistis, is 
imperatorem alium quaerat. Ac ego scio, Quirites, qui 
postquam consules facti sunt, acta majorum, et Graeco- 
rum militaria praecepta legere coeperint ; ^homines prae- 
posteri. ®Nam gerere, quam fieri, tempore posterius, 
re atque usu prius est. Comparate nunc, Quirites, 
cum illorum superbia me hominem novum. Quae illi 
audire et legere solent, eorum partim vidi, alia egomet 
gessi : quae illi litteris, ego militando didici. Nunc to8 
existumate, facta an dicta pluris sint. Contemnunt novi- 
tatem meam ; ego illorum ignaviam : mihi fortuna, illis 
probra objectantur ; quamquam ego naturam unam et com- 
munem omnium existumo, sed foKissumum quemque 
'generosissumum. Ac, si jam ex patribus Albini, aut 
Bestiae, quaeri posset, mene, an illos ex se gigni malue- 
rint, liquid responsuros creditis, nisi, sese liberos quam 
optumos voluisse ? Quod si jure me despiciunt, faciant 
idem majoribus suis, quibus, uti mihi, ex virtute nobilitas 
coepit. Invident honor! meo ; ergo invideant et labori, 
innocentiae, periculis etiammeis, quoniam per haec ilium 
cepi. Verum homines corrupti superbia ita aetatem 
agunt, quasi vestros honores contemnant ; ita hos petunt, 
quasi honeste vixorint ^^Ne, illi falsi sunt, qui divorsis- 
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sumas res pariter exspectant, ^ignaviae volaptatem, et 
praemia virtutis. Atque etiam cum apud vos, aut in 
senatu verba faciunt, pleraqne oratione majores suos ex- 
tollunt : eonim fortia facta memorando clariores sese pu- 
tant ; ^quod contra est. Nam quanto vita illorum praecla- 
rior, tanto hormn secordia flagitiosior. £t profecto ita 
se res habet : majorum gloria ^steris Imnen est, neqae 
bona neque mala in occulto patitur. Hujusce rei ego 
inopiam patior, Quirites ; verum id, quod multo praecla^ 
rius est, meamet facta mibi dicere licet. Nunc videte, 
quam iniqui sint. Quod ^ex aliena virtute sibi adrogant, 
id mihi ex mea non concedunt : scilicet, quia imagines 
non habeo, et quia mibi nova nobilitas est ; quam certe 
peperisse melius est, quam acceptam corrupisse. Equi- 
dem ego non ignoro, si jam respondere velint, ^abunde 
illis facundam et compositam orationem fore. Sed ^ 
maxumo vestro beneficio, cum onmibus locis me vosque 
maledictis lacerent, non placuit reticer^, ne quis modes- 
tiam in conscientiam duceret. Nam me quidem, ^ex 
animi sententia, nulla oratio laedere potest : ^quippe vera 
necesse est bene praedicet ; falsam vita moresque mei 
superant. Sed, quoniam ^vestra consilia accusantur, qui 
mihi summum honorem, et maxumum negotium imposuis* 
tis, etiam atque etiam reputate, num id poenitendum sit. 
Non possum ^^fidei caussa imagines, neque triumphos, 
aut consulatus majorum meorum ostentare ; at, si res pos- 
tulet, ^^hastas, vexillum, phaleras, alia militaria dona ; 
praeterea, cicatrices advorso corpore. Hae sunt meae 
imagines, haec nobilitas, non haereditate ^^relicta, ut ilia 
illis, sed quae ego plurimis laboribus et periculis quae« 
sivi. ^^Non sunt composita verba mea ; parum id facio ; 
ipsa se virtus satis ostendit : illis artificio opus est, uti 
turpia facta oratione tegant. ^^Neque litteras Graecas 
didici : parum placebat eas discere, quippe quae ad vir- 
tutem doctoribus nihil profuerunt. At ilia multo optuma 
reipublicae doctus sum ; hostem ferire, ^^raesidia agi* 
tare : nihil metuere, nisi turpem famam ; hiemem et aea* 
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U^M jttxta pati ; liumi requiescere ; eodem tempore ino- 
l>bAM ^ laborem tolerare. His ego praeceptis milites 
Ihvtjibor : Hieque illos arte "colam, me opulenter ; neque 
^oriam meam laborem illorum faciam. ^Hoc est utile, 
boc civile imperimn. Namque, cum %ute per mollitiem 
agas, exercitum supplicio cogere, id est, dominum, non 
imperatorem esse. Haec atque talia majores vestri faci- 
imdo seque remque publicam celebravere : quis nobilitas 
freta, ipsa dissimilis moribus, nos illorum aemulos con- 
temnit ; et omnis honores non ex merito, sed quasi debi- 
tos, a vobis repetit. Ceterum homines superbissumi 
procul errant. Majores eorum omnia, quae licebat, illis 
reliquere, divitias, imagines, memoriam sui praeclaram : 
virtutem non reliquere ; neque poterant : ea sola neque 
datur dono, neque accipitur. Sordidum me et incultis 
moribus aiunt, ^quia parum scite convivium exomo, neque 
bistrionem ullum, neque pluris pretii coquum, quam 
Tillicum, habeo ; quae mihi lubet confiteri. Nam ex 
parente m'eo, et ex ^Sanctis yiris ita accepi, munditias 
mulieribus, viris laborem convenire, omnibusque bonis 
oportere plus gloriae, quam divitiarum : arma, non supel- 
lectilem decori esse. Quin ergo, quod juvat, quod carum 
aestumant, id semper faciant ; %ment, potent; ubi ado- 
lescentiam habuere, ibi senectutem agant, in conviviis, 
dediti ventri et turpissumae parti corporis ; "^sudorem, pul* 
verem et alia talia relinquant nobis, quibus ilia epulis 
jucundiora sunt. Verum non est ita. Nam, ubi se om- 
nibus flagitiis dedecoravere turpissumi viri, bonorum prae- 
mia ereptum eunt. Ita injustissume luxuria et ignavia, 
pessumae artes, illis, qui coluere eas, nihil obficiunt; 
reipublicae innoxiae ^cladi sunt. Nunc, quoniam iUis, 
quantum mores mei, non illorum flagitia poscebant, re- 
spond!, pauca de republica loquar. Primum omnium, de 
Numidia bonum habetote animum, Quirites. Nam, quae 
ad hoe tempus Jugurtham tuta sunt, omnia removistis, 
^avaritiam, imperitiam, snperbiam. Deinde exercitus ibi 
est, loconun sciens ; sed mehercule magis strenuus, quam 
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^elix. Nam magna pars ayaritia, ant temeritate dncum 
adtrita est. Quamobrem vos, quibus ^mUitaris aetas, ad« 
nitimim mecmn, et capessite rempublicam : neqae quern* 
quam ex calamitate alionim, aut imperatorum superbia, 
metus ceperit. Egomet in agmine, in praelio consultor 
idem, et socius periculi vobiscum adero : %ieqne Tosque 
in omnibus rebus juxta geram. £t profecto, dis juvanti- 
bus, ^omnia matura sunt, victoria, praeda, laus : quae si 
dubia aut procul essent, tamen omnis bonos reipublicae 
subvenire decebat. Etenim ignaria nemo immortalis 
factus : %eque quisquam parens liberis, uti aetemi forent, 
optavit; magis, uti boni bonestique vitam exigerent. 
Plura dicerem, Quirites, si timidis virtutem yerba adde* 
rent ; nam strenuis abunde dictum puto.*' 

LXXXYI. HujuscEMODi oratione habita, Marius post* 
quam plebis animos arrectos videt, propere commeatu, 
stipendio, armis, aliis utilibus navis onerat: cum his A. 
Manlium legatum proficisci jubet. Ipse interea milites 
scribere, non more majorum, neque *ex classibus, sed uti 
cujusque lubido erat, <^capite censos plerosque. Id factum 
alii inopia bonorum, alii per ambitionem consulis memo- 
rabant; ''quod ab eo genere celebratus auctusque erat; 
et homini potentiam quaerenti egentissumus quisque op- 
portunissumus, cui neque sua curae, quippe quae nulla 
sunt, et omnia ®cum pretio honesta videntur. Igitur 
Marius cum majore aliquanto numero, quam decretum 
erat, in Africam profectus, diebus paucis Uticam advehi- 
tur. Exercitus ei traditur a P. Rutilio legato ; nam 
Metellus conspectum Marii fugerat, ne videret ea, quae 
audita animus tolerare nequiverat. 

LXXXVII. Sed consul, •expletis legionibus cohorti- 
busque auxiliariis, in agrum fertilem et praeda onustum 
proficiscitur : omnia ibi capta militibus donat : dein cas- 
tella et oppida natura et viris parum munita adgreditur : 
praelia multa, ceterum levia, alia aliis locis facere. In- 
terim novi milites sine metu pugnae adesse : ridere 
fiigientis capi, occidi ; fortissumum quemque tutissumum , 
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armis libertatem, patriam parentesque et alia omnia tegi ; 
gloriam atque divitias quaeri. Sic brevi spatio novi vete- 
resque coaluere, et Tirtus omnium aequalis facta. At 
reges, ubi de adventu Marii cognovenmt, ^divorsi in locos 
difficilis abemit. Ita Jugurtbae placuerat, speranti, mox 
eflfusos hostis invadi posse ; Romanos, sicuti plerosque, 
remoto metu, laxius licentiusque futuros. 

LXXXVIII. Metellus interea Romam profectus, con- 
tra spem suam, ^laetissmnis animis ^xcipitur ; plebi pa- 
tribusque, postquam invidia decesserat, juxta earns. Sed 
Marius impigre prudenterque suonim et bostium res pari- 
ter adtendere : cognoscere quid boni utrisque, aut contra 
esset : explorare itinera regum,«^Qnsilia et insidias ante- 
venire : %ihil apud se remissum, neqne apud illo^ tutum 
pati : Itaque et Gaetulos, et Jugurtbam, ex sociis nostris 
praedam agentes, saepe adgressus itinere fuderat, ipsum- 
que regem baud procul ib oppido Cirta *armis exuerat. 
Quae postquam gloriosa modo, neque *belli patrahdi 
cognovit, statuit urbis, quae viris aut loco ^ro bostibus, 
et advorsum se opportunissumae erant, singulas circmn- 
venire : ita Jugurtbam aut praesidiis nudatum, si ea 
pateretur, aut praelio certaturum. Nam Boccbus nuncios 
ad eum saepe miserat, " velle populi Romani amicitiam ; 
ne quid ab se bostile timeret.** Id simulaveritno, 'quo 
improvisus gravior accideret, an mobilitate ingenii pacem 
atque bellum mutare solitus, parum exploratum. 

LXXXIX. Sed consul, uti statuerat, oppida castellaque 
munita adire : partim vi, alia metu, aut praemia osten- 
tando avortere ab bostibus. Ac primo %iediocria gerebat, 
existumans, Jugurtbam ob suos tutandos in manus ventu- 
rum. Sed, ubi procul abesse, et aliis negotiis intentum 
accepit, majora et magis aspera adgredi tempus visum. 
Eiat inter ingentis solitudines oppidum magnum atque 
valens, nomine Capsa, cujus conditor ^Hercules Libya 
memorabatur. Ejus cives apud Jugurtbam ^^imunes, 
lev! imperio, et ob ea fidelissumi babebantur : muniti 
adiOTsum hostis non moenibus modo, et armis atquo 
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Tins, multo msgis loconun asperitate. Nam, praeter op- 
pido ijropinqua, alia omnia vasta, incnlta, egentia aquae^ 
%festa serpentibus : ^uarmn Tis, sicuti omnium ferarmn, 
inopia cibi acrior : ad hoc natura serpentimn, ipsa per- 
niciosa, siti magis, quam alia re, accenditur. Ejus po- 
tiundi Marium maxuma cupido invaserat, cum propter 
^um belli, turn quia res aspera videbatur ; et Metellus 
oppidum Thalam ^agna gloria ceperat, baud dissimiliter 
situm munitumque ; nisi quod apud Thalam haud kmge 
a moenibus aliquot fontes erant, Capsenses una modo, 
atque ea intra oppidum, ^jugi aqua, cetera pluvia utebantur. 
Id ibique, et -^in omni Africa, quae procul a mari incul> 
tins agobat, eo facilius tolerabatur, quia Numidae ple» 
rumque lacte et ferina came vescebantur, neque ^^salem, 
neque alia irritamenta gulae quaerebant ; cibus ^illis advor- 
8um famem atque sitim, non lubidini, neque hixuriae erat. 

XC. Igitur consul, omnibus exploratis, credo, dis fre- 
tus ; nam contra tantas difficultates consilio satis provi- 
dere non poterat ; qui{^pe etiam frumenti inopia Hentaba* 
tur, quod Numidae pabulo pecoris,* magis, quam aryo 
student, et quodcumque natum fuerat, jussu regis in loca 
munita t;ontulerant, ager autem aridus et frugum vacuus ea 
tempestate, nam aestatis extremum erat ; tamen ^ro rei co- 
pia satis providenter exomat : pecus onme, quod superiort- 
bus diebus praedae fuerat, equitibus auxiliariis agendum 
adtribuit : A. Manlium legatum cum cohortibus expeditis ad 
oppidum Laris, ubi stipendium «t commeatum locaverat, ire 
pibet ; ^®se praedabundum post paucos dies eodem ventu- 
rum. Sic incepto suo occulto, pergit ad fiumen Tanam. 

XCI. Ceterum in itinere quotidie pecus exercitui per 
^^centurias, item turmas, aequaliter distribuerat, et ex coriis 
ntres uti fierent curabat : simul et inopiam frumenti lenire, 
et, ignaris omnibus, parare, quae mox usui forent. Denique 
sexto die, cum ad fiumen ventum est, maxuma vis utrium 
efiecta. Ibi castris levi munimento positis, milites ci* 
bum capere, atque, uti simul cum occasu solis egrederen* 
"tor, paratot esse jubet ; omnibus sarcinis abjectis, aqua 
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modo seque et jtmft€fnta onertre. Dein, postquam tempua 
visum, castris egreditur, noctemque totam itinere facto, 
coosedit : idem ^proxuma facit : dein tertia, multo ante 
lucis adventmn, pervenit in locmn tmnulosum, ab Capsa 
non amplius duum millium intervallo ; ibique, quam occul- 
tissmne potest, cum omnibus copiis opperitur. Sed, ubi 
dies coepit, et Numidae, nihil hostile metuentes, multi 
oppido egressi ; repente omnem equitatum, et cum his 
velocissumos pedites cursu tendere ad Capsam, et portas 
obsidere jubet : deinde ipse intentus propere sequi, ne- 
que milites praedari sinere. Quae postquam oppidani 
cognovere ; ^res trepidae, metus ingens, malum impro- 
Tisum, ad hoc pars civium extra moenia in hostium po- 
testate, coegere, uti deditionem facerent. Cetennn oppi- 
dum incensum : Numidae puberes interfecti ; alii omnes 
venum dati : praeda militibus divisa. ^Id facinus contra 
jus belli, non avaritia, neque scelere consulis admissum ; 
sed quia locus Jugurthae opportunus, nobis aditu difficilis, 
genus hominum mobile, infidum, neque benoficio, neque 
metu coercitum. 

XCII. Postquam tantam rem Marius, sine ullo suo- 
rum incommodo patravit ; magnus et clarus antea, major 
et clarior haberi coepit. ^Omnia, non bene consulta 
modo, verum etiam casu data, in virtutem trahebantur : 
milites, ^modesto imperio habiti simul, et locupletes, ad 
coelum ferre : Numidae magis, quam mortalem timere : 
postremo omnes socii atque hostes credere illi aut men- 
tem divinam, aut deorum nutu cimcta portendi. Sed 
consul, ubi ea res bene evenit, ad alia oppida pergit: 
pauca, repugnantibus Numidis, capit ; plura ^deserta, prop- 
ter Capsensium miserias, igni corrumpit: luctu atque 
caede omnia complentur. Denique, multis locis potitus, 
ac plerisque exercitu incruento, 'ad aliam rem adgreditur, 
%on eadem asperitate, qua Capsensium, ceterum hand 
secus difficilem. Namque hand longe a flumine Muhicha, 
quod Jugurthae Bocchique regnum disjungebat, erat Haiet 
ceterajn jdanitiem mons saxeus, mediocri castello satis 
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patens, in immensmn edilai, uno penaguild aditu relieto : 
nam ^mnis natura, velut opere atque conauito, praeceps. 
Quern locum Mahus, quod ibi regis thesauri •rant, tam* 
ma vi capere intendit. Sed ea res forte, quam consiliOi 
melius gesta. Nam castello virorum atque armorum sa- 
tis, magna ^is frumenti et fons aquae ; aggehbus turri* 
busque et aliis machinationibus locus ^importunus : iter 
castellanorum angustum admodum, utrimque praecisum. 
Vineae cum ingenti periculo firustra agitabantur : nam, 
cum eae paullum processerant, igni, aut lapidibus cor- 
rumpebantur ; milites neque ^ro opere consistere, prc^pter 
iniquitatem loci, neque intra vineas sine periculo ^ad- 
ministrare : optumus quisque cadere, aut sauciari ; ceteris 
metus augeri. 

XCIII. At Marius, multis diebus et laboribus consumtis, 
^anxius trahere cum animo, omitteretne inceptum quo- 
niam frustra erat, an fortunam opperiretur, qua saepe 
prospere usus. Quae cum multos dies, noctes, ^aestuans 
agitaret, forte quidam Ligus, ex cohortibus auxiliariis 
miles gregarius, castris aquatum egressus, hand procul 
ab latere castelli, quod ''avorsum praeliantibus erat, ani- 
mum adrortit inter saxa repentis cocbleas : quarum cum 
unam atque alteram, dein plures peteret, studio legundi 
paullatim prope ad summum montis egressus est. Ubi, 
postquam %oMtudinem intellezit, more humani ingenii, 
cupido ignara visundi invadit. Et forte in eo loco grandis 
ilex coaluerat inter saxa, ^aullulum modo prona, dein 
flexa atque aucta in altitudinem, quo cuncta gignentium 
natura fert : cujus ramis modo, modo eminentibus saxis 
nisus Ligus, ^^castelli planitiem perscribit : quod cuncti 
Numidae intenti praeliantibus aderant. Exploratis omni« 
bus, quae mox usui fore ducebat, ^^eadem regreditur, non 
temere, uti escenderat, sed tentans omnia et circumspi- 
ciens. Itaque Marium propere adit, acta edocet, hortatur, 
ab ea parte, qua ipse escenderat, castellum tentet : pol- 
Ucetur sese itineris periculique ducem. Marius cum 
Ligure, promissa co^tum, ^^ex praesentibus misit : quo- 
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rum uti cujusqae ingenium erat, ita rem difficilem aut 
facilem nunciavere. Consulis animus tamen pauUum 
arrectus. Itaque ex copia ^tubicinum et comicinum, nu- 
mero quinque quam yelocissumos delegit, et cum his, 
praesidio qui forent, quatuor centuriones : omnis Liguri 
parere jubet, et ei negotio proxumum diem constituit. 

XCIV. Sed, ubi 2ex praecepto tempus visum, paratis 
compoi^itisque omnibus, ad locum pergit. Ceterum illi 
qui centuriis praeerant, praedocti ab duce, arma omatum- 
que mutaverant, capite atque pedibus nudis, uti ^ro-* 
spectus nisusque per saxa facilius foret : super terga 
gladii et scuta : yerum ea Numidica ex coriis, ponderis 
gratia simul, et offensa quo levius streperent. Igitur 
praegrediens Ligus saxa, et si quae *vetustate radices 
eminebant, laqueis vinciebat, quibus adlevati facilius 
escenderent : interdum timidos insolentia itineris levare 
manu : ubi paullo asperior adscensus, singulos prae se 
inermos mittere ; deinde ipse cum illorum armis sequi ; 
quae ^dubia nisu videbantur, potissumus tentare, ac 
saepius eadem adscendens descendensque, dein statim 
digrediens, ceteris audaciam addere. Igitur, diu mul- 
tumque fatigati, tandem in castellum perveniunt, desertum 
ab ea parte ; quod omnes, sicuti aliis diebus, advorsum 
hostis aderant. Marius, ubi ex nunciis, quae Ligus 
egerat cognovit, quamquam toto die intentos praelio Nu« 
midas habuerat, tum vero cohortatus milites, et ipse extra 
vineas egressus, ^studine acta succedere, et simul 
hostem tormentis sagittariisque et funditoribus eminus 
terrere. At NumiJae, saepe antea vineis Romanorum 
subvorsis, item incensis, non castelli moenibus sese tuta- 
bantur, sed pro muro dies noctesque agitare ; maledicere 
Romanis, ac Mario vecordiam objectare ; militibus nostris 
Uugurthae servitium rainari ; secundis rebus feroces esse. 
Interim omnibus Romanis hostibusque praelio intcntis, 
magna utrimque vi, pro gloria atque imperio his, illis 
pro salute certantibus, repente a lergo signa canere : ao 
primo muli«:es et pueri, qui visum processerant, ^fiigere ; 
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deinde, titi qmsque muro proxumus erat ; postremo ctmcd 
armati inermesque. Quod ubi accidit, eo acritis Romani 
instate, fundere, ac plerosque tantummodo ^sauciare, dein 
super occisorum corpora vadere, avidi gloriae certantes 
murum petere ; neque quemquam omnium praeda morari. 
Sic forte correcta Marii temeritas, gloriam ex culpa invenit. 

XCY. Ceterum, dum ea res geritur, ^L. Sulla quaestor 
cum magno equitatu in castra venit ; quos uti ex Latio et 
a sociis cogeret, Romae relictus erat. Sed, quoniam 
tanti viri res admonuit, idoneum visum est, de natura 
cultuque ejus paucis dicere : neque .enim alio loco de 
Sullae rebus dicturi sumus ; et ^L. Sisenna, optume et 
diligentissume omnium qui eas res dixere persecutus, 
parum mihi libero ore locutus videtur. Igitur Sulla, 
^gentis patriciae, familia prope jam exstincta majorum 
ignavia, litteris Graecis atque Latinis juxta atque doctis- 
sume eruditus, animo ingenti, cupidus voluptatum, sed 
gloriae cupidior : %tio luxurioso ; tamen ab negotiis num- 
quam Toliqptas remorata, %isi quod de uxore potuit ho- 
nestius consuli : facimdus, callidus, et ''amicitia facilis ; ad 
simulanda negotia altitudo ingenii incredibilis ; multarum 
rerum, ac maxume pecuniae largitor. Atque felicissumo 
omnium %nte civilem vi^^oriam numquam super industriam 
fortuna fuit ; multique auoitavere, forfior, an felicior esset : 
nam, postea quae fecerit, incertum habeo, pudeat magis, 
an pigeat disserere. 

XCYI. Igitur Sulla, ut supra dictum, postquam in 
Africam atque in castra Marii cum equitatu venit, rudis 
antea et ignarus belli, %ollertissumu8 omnium in paucis 
lempestatibus factus est. Ad hoc, milites benigne adpel- 
iare ; multis rogantibus, aliis per se ipse dare beneficia, 
invitus accipere : sed ea properantius, quam ^^aes mutuum 
reddere ; ipse ab nullo repetere ; magis id laborare, ut 
iUi quam plurimi deberent : joca atque seria cum bumil- 
luoiis agere : in operibus, in agmine atque ad vigilias 
^'multus adesse : neque interim, quod jHrava airibitio solet, 
consulis, aut cujusquam boni famam laedere : tantummodo 
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neque consilio, neque manu priorem alium pati ; plerosqna 
antevenire. Quis rebus, brcvi, Mario militibusque caris« 
sumus factus. 

XCVII. At Jugurtha, postquam oppidum Capsam alios* 
que locos munitos et sibi utilis simui, et ^magnam pecu- 
niam amiserat, ad Bocchum nuncios mittit, " quam pri- 
mum in Numidiam copias adduceret : praelii faciundi 
tempus adesse." Quern ubi cunctari accepit, ^dubium 
beUi atque pacis rationes trahere ; rursus, uti antea, 
proxumos donis corrumpit, ipsique Mauro pollicetur Nu- 
midiae partem tertiam, si aut Romani Africa expulsi, aut, 
integris suis finibus, bellum compositum foret. Eo prae- 
mio illectus Boccbus, cum magna multitudine Jugurtbam 
accedit. Ita amborum exercitu conjuncto, Marium jam 
in bibema proficiscentem, ^vix decima parte die reliqua, 
invadunt : rati noctem, quae jam aderat, victis sibi muni- 
mento fore, et, si vicissent, ^nullo impedimento, quia lo- 
corum scientes erant ; contra Romanis utrumque casmn 
in tenebris difficiliorem. Igitur simul consul ex multis de 
bostium adventu cognovit, et ipsi bostes aderant ; et, 
priusquam exercitus aut instrui, aut ^sarcinas colligere, 
denique antequam signum, aut imperium uUum accipera 
^uivit, equites Mauri atque Gaetuli, ''non acie, neque ullo 
more praelii, sed catervatim, uti quosque fors congloba- 
verat, in nostros concurrunt ; qui omnes trepidi impro* 
viso metu, ac tamen virtutis memores, aut arma capie* 
bant, aut capientis alios ab hostibus defensabant : pars 
equos escendere, obviam ire bostibus : pugna ^latrocinio 
magis, quam praelio similis fieri : sine signis, sine ordini- 
bus equites pedites permixti, caed^ro alios, alios obtrun- 
care, muitos, ^contra advorsos acerrume pugnantis, ab tergo 
circumvenire : neque virtus, neque arma satis tegere, quod 
hostes numero plures et undique circumfusi : denique Ro* 
mani veteres, ^^novique, et ob ea scientes belli, si quos locus, 
aut casus conjunxerat, orbes facere; atque ita ab omni- 
bus partibus simul tecti et instruct! hostium vim rasten* 
tabaot. 
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XCVIII, Nequk in eo tarn aspero negotio territus M»- 
rius, aut magis, qaam antea, demisso animo fait : sed 
^cum turma sua, qaam ex fortissuiiiis magis, qaam fa- 
miliarissumis, paraverat, yagari passim : ac modo laboran- 
tibus suis saccarrere, modo hostis, abi confertissami 
obstiterant, invadere : manu oonsulere militibos, quoniam 
imperare, conturbatis omnibus, non poterat. Jamque dies 
consunttus erat, cum tamen baibari nihil remittere, atque, 
uti reges praeceperant, %ioctem pro so rati, acrius instare. 
Turn Marius ex copia rerum consilium trahit, atque, uti 
suis receptui locus esset, coUis duos propinquos inter se 
occupat : quorum in uno, castris parum amplo, fons aquae 
magnus erat; alter usui opportunus, quia, magna parte 
editus et praeceps, *^pauco munimento egebat. Ceterum 
apud aquam Sullam cum equitibus noctem ^agitare jubet. 
Ipse pauUatim dispersos milites, neque minus hostibus 
conturbatis, in unum contrahit ; dein cunctos ^leno grada 
in collem subducit. Ita reges, loci difficultate coacti, 
praelio deterrentur; neque tamen suos longius abire 
tinunt, sed, utroque colle multitudine circumdato, <^efiusi 
consedere. Dein crebris ignibus factis, plerumque noctis 
barbari suo more lactari, exsultare, strepere vocibus : 
^ipsi duces feroces, quia non fugerant, pro victoribus 
agere. Sed ea cuncta Romanis ex tenebris et edition- 
bus locis facilia visu, magnoque hortamento erant« 

XCIX. Plurimum vero Marius irtperitia hostium con- 
fiimatus, quam maxumum silentium haberi jubet : ne signa 
quidem, ®uti per vigilias solebant, canere : deinde, ubi 
lux adventabat, detessis jam hostibus, et pauUo ante 
somno captis, de improviso vigiles, item cohortium, tur- 
marom, legionum tubicines, simul omnis signa canere* 
milites clamorem tollere, atque portis erumpere. Mauri 
atque Gaetuli ignoto et horribiH sonitu repente exciti, 
neque fugere, neque arma capere, neque omnino facere 
aut providere quidquam poterant : %a cunctos strepitu^ 
elamore, nullo subyeniente, nostris instantibus, tumultn, 
tanof«» fonmdo, quasi Tec<»:dia, ceperat Denique onmes 
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fiisi fugatique : anna et signa militaria pleraque capta '■ 
jduresque eo praelio, quam omnibus superioribus inte* 
lemti : nam sonmo et metu insolito impedita fuga. 

C. Dein Marius, uti coeperat, 4n hiberna; quae, 
propter commeatum, in oppidis maritumis agere decre- 
verat : lieque tamen secors victoria, aut insolens factus ; 
sed pariter ac in conspectu hostium, ^quadrato agmine 
incedere. Sulla cum equitatu ^apud dextumos ; in sinistra 
A. Manlius, cum funditoribus et sagittariis, praeterea 
cohortes Ligurum curabat: primos et extremos cum ex- 
peditis manipulis tribunoa locaverat. Perfugae, %iinume 
cari, et regionum scientissumi, hostium iter explorabant : 
simul consul, quasi nullo imposito, omnia providere ; apud 
omnes adesse ; laudare, increpare merentis. Ipse arma- 
tus intentusque, item milites cogebat : *neque secus, atque 
iter facere, castra munire ; excubitum in portas cohortis 
ex legionibus, pro castris equites auxiliarios mittere : 
praeterea alios super vallum in munimentis locare, vigilias 
ipse circumire, %on diffidens ea futura, quae imperavis- 
set, quam ^uti militibus exaequatus cum imperatore labos 
volentibus esset. £t sane Marius, illo et aUis temporibus 
belli, pudore magis, quam ^malo, exercitum coercebat ; 
quod multi per ambitionem fieri aiebant ; pars quod a 
pueritia consuetam duritiam, et alia, quae ceteri miserias 
vocant, voluptati habuisset. »Nisi tamen res publica, pari- 
ter ac saevissumo imperio, bene atque decore gesta. 

CI. Igitur quarto denique die, haud longe ab oppido 
Cirta undique simul speculatores ^^citi sese ostendunt; 
qua re hostis adesse intellegitur. Sed quia divorsi rede* 
untes, alius ab alia parte, atque omnes idem significabant ; 
consul incertus, quonam modo aciem instruefet, nullo or* 
dine commutaio, advorsum omnia paratus, ibidem opperi-„ 
tur. Ita Jugurtham spes frustrata, qui copias in quatuor 
partis distribuerat, ratus ex onmibus ^^utique aliquos ab 
tergo hostibus venturos. Interim Sulla, ^^qu^nj primum 
adtigerant, cohortatus suos, turmatim et quam maxume 
confertis equis, ipse aliique Mauros invadunt: ceteri in 
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loco manentes ab jaculis eminus emissis corpora tegere, 
et, si qui in manus Tenerant, obtnmcare. Dum eo mode 
equites praeliantur, ^Bocchus cum peditibns, quos Voluz, 
filius ejus, adduxerat, neque in priore pugna, in idnere 
morati, adfuerant, postremam Romanorum aciem inyadunU 
Turn Marius ^apud primos agebat ; quod ibi Jugurtha cum 
plurimis. Dein Numida, cognito Bocchi adventu, clam 
cum paucis ^ad pedites convortit : ibi Ladne (nam apud 
Numantiam loqui didicerat) exclamat: "nostros frustra 
pugnare ; paullo ante Marium sua manu interfectum :" 
simul gladium sanguine oblitum ostendere, quern in pugna, 
♦satis impigre occiso pedite nostlO, cruentaverat. Quod 
ubi milites accipere, magis ^atrocitate rei, quam fide 
nuneii terrentur : simulque barbari animos tollere, et in 
perculsos acrius incedere. Jamque paullum ab fuga 
aberant, cum Sulla, profiigatis, quos advorsum ierat, 
Mauris ab latere incurrit. Bocchus statim avortitur. At 
Jugurtha, dum sustentare suos, et prope jam ^eptam 
victoriam retinere cupit, circumventus ab equitibus, dextra, 
sinistra, omnibus occisis, solus inter tela bostium vitabun- 
dus erumpit. Atque interim Marius, fugatis equitibus, 
occurrit auxiUo suis, quos pelli jam acceperat Denique 
hostes undique fusi. Tum spectaculum borribile campis 
patentibus : ^sequi, fiigere ; occidi, capi ; equi, viri 
adflicti : ac multi, volneribus acceptis, neque fugere posse, 
neque quietem pati ; %iti modo, ac statim concidere : 
postremo omnia, qua visus erat, constrata telis, armis, 
cadaveribus ; et inter ea humus infecta sanguine. 

CII. ^PosTEA loci consul, hand dubie jam victor, per- 
venit in oppidum Cirtam, quo initio profectus intenderat. 
Eo ^^ost diem quintum, quam iterum barbari male pugna- 
verant, legati a Boccho veniunt, qui regis verbis ab Mario 
petivere, " duo quam fidissumos ad eum mitteret : velle 
de se, et de populi Romani commodo ^^cum is disserere.** 
Ille statim L. Suilam et A. Manlium ire jubet. Qui 
quamquam acciti ibant,^tamen placuit verba apud regem 
bceie ; ingenium aut avorsum uti flecterent, aut ciq)idimi 
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pacis Tehementius accenderent. Itaque Siilla, ^cujus 
facimdiae, non aetati a Manlio concessum, pauca verba 
hujuscemodi locutus. " Rex Bocche, magna nobis laetitia, 
cum te ^alem virum di monuere, uti aliquando pacem, 
quam bellum, malles ; neu te optmnum cmn pessmno 
omnium Jugurtha miscendo commaculares ; simul nobis 
demeres acerbam necessitudinem, pariter te errantem et 
ilium sceleratissumum ^persequi. Ad hoc, populo Ro- 
mano jam a *principio reipublicae visum, amicos, quam 
servos quaerere : tutius rati, volentibus, quam coacds 
imperitare. Tibi vero nulla opportunior nostra amicitia ; 
primum, quod procul absumus, in quo offensae minumum, 
^gratia par, ac si prope adessemus ; dein, quod ^parentes 
abunde habemus, amicorum neque nobis, neque cuiquam 
omnium satis. Atque hoc utinam a principio tibi placuis- 
set ! profecto ex populo Romano ad hoc tempus multo 
plura bona accepisses, quam mala perpessus es. Sed, 
quoniam humanarum rerum fortuna pleraque regit, ''cui 
scilicet placuit te et vim et gratiam nostram experiri ; 
nunc, quando per illam licet, festina, atque, ut coepisti, 
perge. Multa atque opportuna habes, quo facilius errata 
^officiis superes. Postremo hoc in pectus tuum demitte, 
nimquam populiun Romanum beneficiis victum : nam bello 
quid valeat, tute scis." Ad ea Bocchus placide et be- 
nigne ; simul pauca ^pro delicto verba facit : " se non hostili 
animo, sed regnum tutatum arma cepisse : nam Numidiae 
partem,unde vi Jugurtham ^®expulerit,jure belli suam factam, 
eam vastari ab Mario pati nequivbse ; praeterea missis 
antea Romam legatis, repulsum ab amicitia. Ceterum 
Vetera omittere, ac tum, si per Marium liceret, legatos ad 
senatum missurum." Dein ^^copia facta, animus barbari ab 
amicis flexus, quos Jugurtha, cognita legatione Sullae et 
Manlii, metuens id quod parabatur, donis corruperat. 

CIII. Marius interea, exercitu in hibemis composito, 
cum exi)editis cohortibus et parte equitatus proficiscitur 
^^in loca sola, obsessum turrim regiam, quo Jugurtha per- 
iugas omnis praesidium imposuerat. Tum rursus Bocchus, 
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sen roputando, quae sibi duobus praeliis ^venerant, sen ad- 
monitus ab amicis, quos incorruptos Jugurtha reliquerat, 
ex omni copia necessariorum quinque delegit, quorum et 
fides cognita, et ingenia' validissuma erant. Eos ad Ma- 
rium, ac dein, si placeat, Romam legates ire jubet: 
'agendarum rerum, et quocumque modo belli componendi 
licentiam permittit. lUi mature ad hibema Romanorum 
proficiscuntur : deinde itinere a Gaetulis latronibus cir- 
cumventi spoliatique, pavidi, Hine decore ad Sullam per- 
fugiunt, quern consul, in ezpeditionem proficiscens, pro 
praetore reliquerat. Eos iUe non pro ^anis hostibus, ut 
meriti erant, sed adcurate ac liberaliter habuit; qua re 
barbari et famam Romanorum avaritiae falsam, et Sullam, 
ob munificentiam in sese, amicum rati. Nam etiam tum 
^argitio mulUs ignara: munificus nemo putabatur, nisi 
pariter volens : dona omnia in benignitate Jiabebantur. 
Igitur quaestori mandata Bocchi patefadunt : simul ab eo 
petunt, uti fautor consultorque sibi adsit : copias, fidem, 
magnitudinem regis sui, et alia, quae aut utilia, aut ^e- 
nevolentiae credebant, oratione extollunt : dein Sulla omnia 
pollicito, docti, quo modo apud Marium, item apud senatum 
f erba facerent, circiter dies xl. ibidem opperiuntur. 

CIV. Marius postquam, ''ibi infecto, quo intenderat, 
negotio, Cirtam redit, de adrentu legatorum certior factus, 
illosque et Sullam venire jubet, item L. Bellienum prae- 
torem Utica, praeterea omnis undique senatorii ordinis, 
quibuscum mandata Bocchi ^cognoscit. Legatis potestas 
eundi Romam fit ab consule : interea induciae postula- 
bantur. »Ea Sullae et plerisque placuere : pauci ferocius 
decemunt, scilicet ignari humanarum rerum, quae fluxae 
et mobiles semper in advorsa mutant. Ceterum Mauri, 
impetratis omnibus rebus, tres Romam profecti cum Cn. 
Octavio Rufo, qui quactstor stipendium in Africam porta- 
verat ; duo ad regem ' redeunt. Ex his Bocchus cum 
cetera, tum maxume benignitatem et ^^studium Sullae lu- 
bens accepit. Romae legatis ejus, postquam errasse 
legem et Jugurthae scelere lapsum ^^deprecati sunt, ami- 
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cidam et foedus petentibus hoc modo respondetur. " Se* 
natus et populus Romanus beneficii et injuriae memor esse 
«olet ; ceterum Boccho, quoniam poenitet, delicti gratiam 
facit : foedus et amicitia dabuntur, cum meruerit." 

CV. Quis rebus cognitis, Bocchus per litteras a Mario 
petivit, uti Sullam ad se mitteret ; ^cujus arbitratu de 
communibus negotiis consuleretur. Is missus cum prae- 
sidio equitum atque peditum, ^item funditorum Balearium : 
^raeterea sagittarii et cohors Peligna *cum yelitaribus 
armis, itineris properandi caussa : neque his secus, atque 
aliis armis, advorsum tela hostium, quod ^ea levia sunt, 
muniti. Sed itinere, quinto denique die, Volux, filius 
Bocchi, repente in campis patentibus cum mille non 
amplius equitibus sese ostendit : qui ^emere et efluse 
euntes, SuUae aliisque omnibus et numerum ampliorem 
vero, et hostilem metum efficiebant. Igitur sese quisque 
'expedite, arma atque tela ®tentare, intendere : timor ali- 
quantus ; sed spes ampMor, quippe victoribus, et advorsum 
eos, quos saepe vicerant. Interim equites, exploratum 
praemissi, %em, uti erat, quietam nunciant. 

CVI. Volux adveniens quaestorem adpellat : " se a 
patre Boccho ^^obviam illis simul, et praesidio missum." 
Deinde eum et proxumum diem sine metu conjuncti eunt. 
Post, ubi castra locata, et die vesper erat, repente Mau- 
rus ^Hncerto voltu ad SuUam adcurrit : " sibi ex specula- 
toribus cognitum, Jugurtham hand procul abesSe :" simul, 
uti noctu clam secum profugeret, rogat atque hortatur. 
Ille *2animo feroci negat " se toties fusum Numidam per- 
timescere : virtuti suorum satis credere : etiam si certa 
pestis adesset, mansurum potius, quam proditis, quos du- 
cebat, turpi fuga incertae ac forsitan post paullo morbo 
interiturae vitae parceret." Ceterum ab eodem monitus, 
uti noctu proficiscerentur, consilium adprobat: ac statim 
milites ^^coenatos esse, in castris ignis quam cieberrumos 
fieri, dein i*prima vigilia silentio egredi jubet. Jamque 
noctumo itinere fessis omnibus, Sulla pariter cum orta 
soils ccustra metabatur, cum equites Mauri nunciant, '< Ju- 
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gurthamcirciterduummiUiummtervallo ^ante consedisse." 
Qaod postquam auditum, turn vero ingem metus nostrot 
inyadit: credere, proditos a Yoluce, et insidiis circum- 
Tentos. Ac fuere, qui dicerent, %ianu vindicaadum, ne- 
que apud ilium tantum scelus inultum relinquendum. 

CYII. At Sulla, quanquam eadem aestnmabat, tamen 
ab injuria Maurum ^rohibet : suos hortatur, " uti fortem 
animum gererent : saepe antea paucis strenuis adyorsum 
multitudinem bene pugnatum: quanto sibi in praelio 
minus pepercissent, tauto tutiores fore : nee quemquam 
decere, qui manus armaverit, ab inermis pedibus auxilium 
petere, in maxumo metn ^udum et caecum corpus ad 
hostis vortere." Deinde Volucem, ^quoniam liostilia fa- 
ceret, maxumum Jovem obtestatus, ut sceleris atque per- 
fidiae Bocchi testis adesset, castris abire jubet. Ille lacru- 
mans orare, *' ne ea crederet : nihil dolo factum, magis cal- 
liditate Jugurthae, cui speculanti iter suum cognitum esset. 
•Ceterum, quoniam neque ingentem multitudinem haberet, 
et spes opesque ejus ex patre suo penderent, ilium nihil 
palam ausurum, cum ipse filius testis adesset : quare 
optumum factum videri, ''per media ejus castra palam 
transire : sese, vel praemissis, vel ibidem relictis Mauris, 
solum cum Sulla iturum." £a res, ut in tali negotio, pro- 
bata, ac statim profecti : quia de improviso %cciderant, 
dubio atque haesitante Jugurtha, incolumes transeunt. 
Deinde paucis diebus, quo ire intenderant, perventum. 

CVIII. Ibi cum Boccho Numida quidam, Aspar 
nomine, multum et familiariter agebat : praemissus ab Ju- 
gurtha, postquam Sullam accitum audierat, ^orator, et 
subdole speculatum Boccid consilia: praeterea Dabar, 
Massugradae filius, ex gente Masinissae, ceterum matemo 
genere impar ; pater ejus ex concubina ortus erat ; Mauro 
ob ingenii multa bona cams acceptusque, ^^quem Bocchus, 
fidum multis antea tempestatibus expertus, illico ad Sul- 
lam nunciatum mittit, " paratum sese facere, quae populus 
Romanus vellet : colloquio diem, locum, tempus ipse 
dilegeret : ^^consulta sese omnia cum illo Integra habere : 

9 
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%eu Jugurthae legatum pertimesceret, qoin res communis 
licendus^gereretur ; ^am ab insidiis ejus aliter caveri 
nequiTisse.*^ Sed ego comperior, Bocchtim magis ^Punica 
fide, quam ob quae praedicabat, simul Romanes et Numi- 
dam spe pacis ^adtinuisse, multumque cum animo suo vol* 
yere solitum, Jugurtham Romanis, an illi Sullam traderet : 
^lubidinem advorsum nos, metum pro nobis suasisse. 

CIX. Igitur SuUa respondit : " pauca se coram Aspare 
locuturum ; cetera occulte, aut nullo, aut quam paucissu- 
mis praesentibus :" simul edocet, ^quae responderentur. 
Postquam, sicud voluerat, congressi, dicit, " se missum a 
consule venisse quaesitum ab eo, pacem, an bellum agi- 
taturus foret." Tum rex, uti praeceptum, post diem deci- 
mum redire jubet ; ac, nihil etiam nunc decrevisse, sed 
illo die responsurum : deinde ambo ''in sua castra digressi. 
Sed, ubi plerumque noctis processit, Sulla a Boccbo 
occulte arcessitur : ab utroque tantummodo fidi interpretes 
adhibentur : praeterea Dabar ^ntemuncius, sanctus vir et 
ex sententia ambobus. Ac statim sic rex incipit. 

ex. " NuMQUAM ego ratus sum fore, uti rex maxumus 
in hac terra, et omnium, quos novi, opulentissumus, pri- 
vato homini gratiam deberem. Et hercle, Sulla, ante te 
cognitum, multis orantibus, aliis ultro egomet opem tuli, 
nuUius indigui. Id imminutum, quod ceteri dolere solent, 
ego laetor ; ^fuerit mihi pretium, eguisse aliquando ami- 
citiae toae, qua apud animum meum nihil carius habeo. 
loXd adeo experiri licet : arma, viros, pecuniam, postremo 
quidquid animo lubet, sume, utere : et, quoad vives, num- 
quam redditam gratiam putaveris ; semper apud me ^ In- 
tegra erit : denique nihil, me sciente, frustra voles. 
Nam, ut ego aestumo, regem armis, quam munificentia 
vinci, minus flagitiosum. Ceterum de re publica vestra, 
^^oujus curator hue missus es, paucis accipe. Bellum ego 
populo Romano neque feci, neque factum umquam volui : 
§ms meos advorsum armatos armis ^Hutus sum. Id 
Imitto, quando vobis ita placet : gerite, uti vOltis, cum 
ibgurtlia bellum. Ego flumen Mulucham, quod inter 
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me et Micipsam fuit, non ^egrediar, neqae Jagunliaiii vl 
intrare sinam. Praeterea, si quid meque vobisque dignum 
petiveris, haud repulsus abibis." 

CXI. Ad ea SuUa pro se breviter et modice ; de pace 
et de communibus rebus multis disseruit. Deniqne regi 
patefacit, ^quod poUiceatur, senatum et populum Roma- 
num, quoniam umplius armis valuissent, non in gratiam 
habituros : faciundum aUquid, quod iUorum magis, quam 
sua, retulisse videretur: ^d adeo in promtu esse, quo- 
niam Jugurthae copiam haberet : quem si Romanis tradi* 
disset, fore, uti iUi plurimum deberetur ; amicitiam, foedus, 
Numidiae partem, quam nimc peteret, ultro adTenturam." 
Rex primo *negitare : " adfinitatem, cognationem, prae- 
terea foedus intervenisse : ad boc metuere, ne ^uxa fide 
usus, popularium animos avorteret, qms et Jugurtba cams, 
et Romani invisi erant." Denique saepius fatigatus, 
^lenitur et ex roluntate SuUae omnia se facturum pro- 
mittit. Ceterum ^ad simulandam pacem, cujus Numida, 
defessus bello, avidissnmus, quae utilia visa, consdtuunt. 
Ita composito dolo digrediuntur. 

CXII. At rex postero die Asparem, Jugurthae legatum 
adpellat : " sibi per Dabarem ex Sulla cognitum, ^posse 
conditionibus bellum poni : quamobrem regis sui senten- 
tiam exquireret." Ille laetud in castra Jugurthae r^nit. 
Deinde ab illo cuncta edoctus, properato itinere, post 
diem octavum redit ad Bocchum, et'ei nunciat, " Jugur- 
tham cupere onmia, quae imperarentur, facere ; sed Mario 
parum confidere : saepe antea cum imperatoribus Roma- 
nis pacem ^conventam frustra fuisse. ^^Ceterum si am- 
bobus consultum, et ratam pacem yellet, daret operam, ut 
ima ab omnibus, quasi de pace in colloquium veniretur, 
ibique sibi SuUam traderet : cum talem virum in potestate 
hal>eret, fore, uti jussu senatus atque populi Romani foe- 
dus fieret : neque hominem nobilem, ^^non sua ignavia, 
sed ob rem publicam in hostium potestate, relictum iri.*' 

CXIII. Haec Maurus secum ipse diu volvens tandem 
promisit; ceterum ^Molo, an vere, partun comperimua* 
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Sed plemmque regiae voluntates, ut Tehementes, sic mo- 
biles, saepe Mpsae sibi advorsae. Postea, tempore et 
loco ^constitute, Bocchus Sullam mode, mode Jugmrtbae 
legatmn adpellare, ^benigne habere, idem ambobus polli- 
ceri. Illi piriter laeti, ac spei bonae pleni. Sed nocte 
ea, quae proxuma fuit ante diem colloquio decretum, Mau- 
rus, ^adhibitis amicis, ac statim immutata voluntate remo- 
tis, dicitur secum ipse multa agitavisse, ^voltu corporis 
pariter, atque animo varius : qua re scilicet, tacente ipso, 
occulta pectoris ^patefecisse. Tamen postremo Sullam 
arcessiri jubet, et ex ejus sententia Numidae insidias 
tendit. Delude, ubi dies advenit, et ei nunciatum est, 
Jugurtham haud procul abesse, cum paucis amicis et 
''quaestore nostro, quasi obvius honoris caussa, procedit 
in tumulum, faciUumum visu insidiantibus. Eodem Nu- 
mida cum plerisque necessariis suis, inermus, ^ut dictum, 
accedit ; ac statim, signo dato, undique simul ex insidiis 
invaditur. Ceteri obtruncati: Jugurtha Sullae yinctus 
traditur, et ab eo ^ad Marium deductus. 

CXIV. Per idem tempus adrorsum ^^Gallos ab duci- 
bus nostris, Q. Caepione et M. Manlio, male pugnatum ; 
quo metu Italia omnis contremuerat. ^^Illique, et, inde 
ad nostram memoriam, Romani sic habuere ; alia omnia 
virtuti suae prona esse ; ^^cum Gallis pro salute, non 
pro gloria certare. Sed, postquam helium in Numidia 
confectum, et ^Uugurtham vinctum adduci Romam nun« 
datum est, Marius consul ^^absens factus, et ei decreta 
provincia Gallia : isque *%alendis Januariis magna gloria 
consul triumphavit. *'Ea tempestate spes atque opes civi- 
tatis in illo sitae. 
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I. ^Omnis homines, qui sese student praestare ceteris 
animalibus, summa ope niti decet vitam ^silentio ne trans- 
eant, Teluti pecoia, quae natura ^prona, atque ventri obe- 
dientia, finxit. Sed nostra omnis vis in animo et corpore 
sita : ^animi imperio, corporis senritio, magis utimur : al- 
terum nobis cum dis, alterum cum belluis commune est. 
'Quo mihi rectius videtur ingenii quam virium opibus 
gloriam quaerere ; et, quoniam vita ipsa, qua fruimur, 
brevis est, ^memoriam nostri quam maxume longara effi« 
cere. Nam divitiarum et formae gloria flnxa atque fragi- 
lis ; virtus clara aetemaque ^habetur. ^Sed diu magnum 
inter mortalis certamen fuit, vine corporis an Tirtute 
animi, res militaris magis procederet. Nam et prius, 
quam incipias, ^consulto ; et, ubi consulueris, mature facto 
opus est. Ita utrumque, per se indigens, alterum altering 
auxilio eget. 

II. Igitur initio reges (nam in terris nomen ^^imperii 
id primum fuit) diversi, pars ingenium, alii corpus exer- 
cebant: etiam tum vita hominum sine cupiditate agita- 
batur; sua cuique satis placebant. Postea vero quam 
in Asia ^^Cyrus, in Graecia Lacedaemonii et Athenienses 
coepere urbes atque nationes subigere, ^^lubidinem domi« 
nandi caussam belli habere, maxmnam gloriam in maxumo 
imperio putare ; tum demum ^^riculo atque negotiis com- 
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- pertum est, in bello plurimum ingenium posse. ^Quod si 
regnm atque imperatorum animi virtus in pace ita, uti in 
bello, yaleret, aequabilius atque constantius sese res 
humanae haberent ; neque ^aliud alio ferri, neque mutari 
ac misceri omnia cemeres. Nam imperium facile his 
artibus retinetur, quibus initio partum est. Verum, ubi 
^ro labore desidia, pro continentia et aequitate lubido 
atque superbia invasere, fortuna simul cum moribus im- 
mutatur. Ita imperium semper ad ^optumum quemque a 
minus bono transfertur. Quae homines arant, navigant, 
aedificant, virtuti omnia parent. Sed multi mortales, 
dediti ventri atque somno, indocti incultique vitam, sicuti 
*peregrinantes, transegere; ^quibus, profecto contra naturam, 
corpus voluptati, anima oneri fuit. Eorum ego vitam 
mortemque juxta aestumo, quoniam de utraque siletur. 
Verum enim vero is demum mihi vivere atque 'frui anima 
videtur, qui, aliquo negotio intentus, praeclari facinoris, 
aut artis bonae famam quaerit. Sed, %i magna copia 
rerum, aliud alii natura iter ostendit. 

III. PuLCHRUM est bene facere reipublicae : etiam ^bene 
dicere baud absurdum est. Yel pace, vel bello, clanim 
fieri licet ; ^^et qui fecere, et qui facta aliorum scripsere, 
multi laudantur. Ac mihi quidem, tamen etsi haud- 
quaquam par gloria sequatur scriptorem et ^^auctorem 
rerum, tamen in primis arduum videtur res gestas scri- 
hefe : primum, quod facta dictis sunt exaequanda : de- 
hinc, quia plerique, quae delicta reprehenderis, maHvo- 
lentia et invidia ^^utant : ^^ubi de magna virtute et gloria 
bonorum memores, quae sibi quisque facilia factu putat, 
aequo animo accipit ; ^^supra ea, veluti ficta, pro falsis 
ducit. Sod ego adolescentnlus, initio, sicuti plerique, 
^%tudio ad rempublicam latus sum; ibique mihi advorsa 
multa fuere. Nam pro pudore, pro abstinentia, pro vir- 
tute, audacia, largitio, avaritia, vigebant. Quae tametsi 
animus aspetnabatur. insolens malarum artium ; tamen, 
inter tanta vitia, imbecilla aet»» ambitione corrupta tene- 
hfttur : ac me, cum ab ^^reliquorran nudis moribus dissen- 
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tirem^ nibilo minus honoris cupido eadem, quae ceteioti 
fama atque invidia vexabat. 

IV. loiTUR, ubi animus 'ex mulds miseriis atque peri* 
culis requievit, et mihi reliquam aetatem a republica pro* 
cul habendam decrevi, non fuit consilium, secordia atque 
deaidia ^bonum otium conterere; neque vero agrum co- 
lendo, aut Tenando, serviiibus officiis intentum, aetatem 
agere : sed, a quo incepto ^studio me ambitio mala deti* 
auerat, eodem jregressus, statui res gestas populi Roman! 
^carptim, ut quaeque memoria digna videbantur, perscri- 
bere : eo magis, quod mihi a spe, metu, ^artibus reipubli- 
cae imimus liber erat. Igitur de Catilinae conjuratione, 
quam verissume potero, ^paucis absolvam : nam id facinus 
in primis ego memorabile existumo, sceleris atque periculi 
novitate. De cujus hominis moribus pauca prius expla- 
nanda sunt, quam initium narrandi faciam. 

V. Lucius Catilina, 'nobili genere natus, magna vi 
et animi et corporis, ^sed ingenio malo praroque. Uuic 
ab adolescentia bella intestina, caedes, rapinae, discordia 
civilis, grata fuere ; ^ibique juventutem suam exercuit. 
Corpus '^^patiens inediae, vigiliae, algoris, supra qtiam 
cuique credibile est: animus audax, subdolus, ^^varius, 
cujus rei libet ^^imulator ac dissimulator : alieni appe- 
tens, sui profusus, ardens in cupiditatibus : ^^satis loquen* 
tiae, sapientiae parum. ^^Yastus animus immoderata, 
incredibilia, nimis alta semper cupiebat. Hunc, '^st 
dominationem ^^Lucii Sullae, lubido maxuma invaserat 
^^reipublicae capiundae ; neque id quibus modis adseque- 
retur, dum sibi regnum pararet, quidquam pensi habebat. 
^^Agitabatur magis magisque in dies animus ferox, inopia 
rei familiaris, et conscientia scelerum; quae utraque his 
artibus auxerat, quas supra memoravi. Incitabant prae- 
terea comipti civitatis mores, quos pessuma ac diversa 
inter se mala, luxuria atque avaritia, vexabant. ^^Res 
ipsa hortari videtur, quoniam de moribus civitatis tempus 
admonuit, supra repetere, ac, paucis, instituta majorum 
domi militiaeque ; quomodo rempublicam habuerint, quan- 
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tamqiie reliqnerint; ut, panllatim immatata, ex pulcher 
ruma, pessuma ac flagitiosissuma facta sit, disserere. 

VI. Urbem Romam, ^sicuti ego accepi, condidere 
atque Habuere initio ^Trojani, qui, Aenea duce, profugi, 
sedibus iucertis vagabantur ; cumque his ^Aborigines, 
genus bominum agreste, sine kgibus, ^sine imperio, libe- 
nim atque solutum. Hi postquam in una moenia conve- 
nere, ^dispari genere, dissimili lingua, alius alio more 
▼iventes ; incredibile memoratu est quam facile coalue- 
rint. Sed, postquam ^es eorum civibus, moribus, agris 
aucta, satis prospera, satisque pollens videbatur; sicuti 
pleraque mortalium habentur, invidia e^ opulentia orta est. 
Igitur reges populique finitimi bello ''tentare : pauci ex 
amicis auxilio esse ; nam ceteri, metu ®perculsi, a pe- 
riculis aberant. At Roman!, domi militiaeque intenti, 
fest^are, parare, alius alium hortari ; hostibus obviam ire ; 
libertatem, patriam parentesque armis tegere : post, ubi 
peri^ula virtute propulerant, sociis atque amicis auxilia 
portabant ; magisque dandis quam accipiundis beneficiis, 
amicitias parabant. ^Imperium legitimum, nomen imperii 
regium habebant : delecti, quibus corpus annis infirmum, 
ingenium sapientia validum, reipublicae consultabant : hi, 
^el aetate, vel curae similitudine, Patres appellabantur. 
Post, ubi regium imperium, quod, initio, ^^conservandae 
libertatis, atque augendae reipublicae fuerat, in superbiam 
^dominationemque ^^convertit; immutato more, annua 
imperia, binosque imperatores' sibi fecere : eo modo 
minume posse putabant per licentiam ^%isolescere animum 
humanum. / 

VII. i*Sed ea tempestate ^^coepere se quisque extol- 
lere, magisque ingenium in promtu habere. Nam regi- 
bus boni, quam mali, suspectiores sunt, semperque his 
aliena virtus formidolosa est. Sed civitas, incredibile 
memoratu est, ^^adepta libertate, quantum brevi creverit : 
tanta cupido gloriae incesserat. Jam primiim juventus 
i^simul laboris ac belli patiens erat, in castris ^^per usum 
militiam discebat : magisque in decoris armis at militari* 
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bus equis, quam in scortis atqne conyiriis, lubidinem 
habebant. Igitur talibus viris non Mabos insolitos, non 
locus ullus asper, aut arduus erat, non armatua bostit 
formidolosus : virtus omnia domuerat. Sed gloriae maxu- 
mum certamen inter ipsos erat: Hese quisque bostem 
feriio, murum adscendere, conspici dum tale facinus 
faccret, properabat: ^eas divitias, earn bonam famam 
magnamque nobilitatem putabant: laudis avidi, pecuniae 
liberates erant : gloriam ingentem, divitias bonestas vole- 
bant. Memorare possem, quibus in locis maxumas bos- 
tium copias populus Romanus parva manu fuderit, quas 
urbesy natura munitas, pugnando ceperit, %i ea res Ion* 
gius ab incepto traberet. 

YIII. Sed profecto Fortuna in omni re dominatur ; ea 
^res cunctas, ex lubidine magis quam ex vero, celebrat 
obscuratque. Atbeniensium res gestae, sicuti ego aestu- 
mo, satis amplae magnificaeque fuere ; verum aliquanto 
minores tamen, quam fama feruntur. Sed, quia provenere 
ibi ^scriptorum magna ingenia, per terrarum orbem Atbe- 
niensium facta pro maxumis celebrantur. Ita eorum qui 
fecere virtus tanta babetur, quantum verbis ''eam potuere 
extoUere praeclara ingenia. At populo Romano nunquam 
ea copia fuit : quia ^rudentissumus quisque ncgotiosus 
maxume erat ; ingenium nemo sine corpore exercebat ; 
^optumus quisque facere, quam dicere ; sua ab aliis bene- 
facta laudari, quam ipse aliorum narrare, malebat. 

IX. ^^loiTUR domi militiaeque boni mores colebantur; 
Concordia maxuma, minuma avaritia erat ; jus bonumque 
apud eos, non legibus magis quam natura, valebat. Jur- 
gia, discordias, simultates, cum bostibus exercebant : 
cives cum civibus de virtute certabant: ^^in suppliciis 
deorum magnifici, domi parci, in amicos fideles erant. 
Duabus bis artibus, audacia in bello, ^Hibi pax evenerat, 
aequitate, seque remque publicam curabant. Quarum 
rerum ego maxuma documenta baec babeo ; ^^quod sae- 
plus vindicatum est in eos, qui contra imperium in bostem 
vugnaverant, quique tardius, revocati, bello excesseranti 
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qaam qui signa relinquere, aut, pulsi, loco cedere ausi 
erant ; in pace vero, quod beneficiis, quam metu, Mmpe- 
rium agitabant, et, accepta injuria, ignoscere, quam per- 
sequi, malebant. 

X. Sed, ubi ^labore atque justitia respublica crevit, 
'reges magni belio domiti, nationes ferae, et populi 
ingentes vi subacti, ^Carthago, aemula imperii Romani, 
ab stirpe interiit, cuncta maria terraeque patebant ; saevire 
Fortuna, ac miscere omnia, coepit. Qui labores, pericula, 
dubias atque asperas- res facile toleraverant, iis otium, 
divitiae *optandae aliis, oneri miseriaeque fuere. Igitur 
prinio pecuniae, deinde imperii cupido crevit: ea quasi 
^materies omnium malorum fuere. Namque avaritia fidem, 
probitatem, ceterasque artis bonas subvertit ; pro bis, 
superbiam, crudolitatem, deos neglegere, omnia venalia 
habere, edocuit : ambitio multos mertalis ^falsos fieri 
subegit; aliud clausum in pectore, aliud in lingua prom- 
tum habere ; amicitias inimicitiasque, non ^ex re, sed 
ex commodo, aestumare ; magisque yultum, quam inge- 
nium bonum habere. Haec primo paullatim crescere, 
interdum ®vindicari : ^*>post, ubi, contagio quasi, pestilentia 
invasit, civitas immutata ; imperium, ex justissumo atque 
optumo, crudele intolerandumque factum. 

XI. Sed primo magis ambitio, quam avaritia, animos 
hominum exercebat: quod tamen vitium ^^propius virtu- 
tem erat. Nam gloriam, honorem, imperium, ^bonus, 
ignams, aequo sibi exoptant: sed ille vera via nititur; 
huic quia bonae artes desunt, dolis atque fallaciis con- 
tendit. Avaritia pecuniae ^^studium habet, quam nemo 
sapiens concupivit : ea, quasi i*venenis malis imbuta, 
corpus animumque virilem effeminat : semper infinita, 
insatiabilis, ^^neque copia, neque inopia, minuitur. Sed, 
postquam L. Sulla, armis ^^ccepta republica, ex bonis 
initiis malos eventus habuit ; rapere omnes, trahere, 
domum alius, alius agros cupero ; "ncque modum, neque 
modestiam victores habere, foeda crudeliaque in civibus 
faeinora facere. Hue accedebat, quod L. Sulla exercitum, 
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quern in Asia ductaverat, quo nbi fidum faceret, contra 
morem majomm, luxuriose nimisque liberaliter habuerat ; 
loca ^amoena, voluptaria, facile in otio ferocis militum 
animos niolliverant. Ibi priraum insuevit exercitus populi 
Romani amare, potare ; aigna, tabulas pictas, vasa caelata 
mirari ; ea ^phvatiin ac pid>lice rapere ; delubra spoliare ; 
sacra profanaque omnia poUuere. Igitur hi milites, post- 
quam victoriam adepti sunt, nihil reliqui yictis fecere. 
Quippe secundae res sapicntium animos %tigant : ne illi, 
comiptis moribus, victoria e temperarent. 

XII. PosTQUAM divitiae honori coepere, et eas gloria, 
imperium, potentia sequebatur; hebescere virtus, pau- 
pertas probro haberi, ^innocentia pro malivolentia duci 
coepit. Igitur, ex divitiis, juventutem luxuria atque ava- 
xitia, cum superbia, invasere : ^pere, consumere ; sua 
parvi pendere, aliena cupere ; ^udorem, pudicitiam, di* 
vina atque humana promiscua, nihil pensi atque moderati 
habere. Operae pretium est, quum domos atqiue villas 
cognoveris in urbium modum exaedificatas, viscre templa 
deorum, quae nostri majores, religiosissumi mortales, 
fecere. ''Yerum illi delubra deorum pietate, domos sua 
gloria decorabant; neque victis quidquam, ^raeter iiyu- 
riae licentiam, eripiebant. At hi contra, ignavissumi 
homines, per summum scelus, omnia ea sociis adimere, 
quae fortissumi viri ^ictores reliquerant : prmnde quasi 
injuriam facere, id demum esset impmo uti. 

XIII. Nam quid ea memorem, quae, nisi iis qui videre, 
nemini credibilia sunt : a privatis comploribus subversos 
montes, maria ^^constructa esse : quibus mihi videntur 
ludibrio fuisse divitiae ; quippe, quas honeste habere 
licebat, abuti per ^Uurpidinem properabant. Sed lubido 
ganeae, ceterique ^^cultus, non minor incesserat : rescendi 
caussa, terra marique omnia exquirere ; dormire prius, 
quam somni cupido esset; non famem, aut sitim neque 
frigus, neque lassitudinem opperiri, sed ea omnia ^^uxu 
antecapere. Haec juventutem, ubi familiares opes 
defecerant, ad facinora incendebant ^^Animus imbutus 

10 
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mails artibiis haud facile lubidinibus carebat : eo pro* 
fusius omnibus modis quaestui atque smntui deditus erat. 

XIV. ^In tanta tamque corrupta civitate, Catilina, id 
quod factu facillumum erat, omnium ^flagitiorum atque 
facinorum circum se, tamquam stipatorum, catervas habe* 
bat. Nam, quicumque impudicus, adulter, bona patria 
laceraverat ; quique alieniun aes grande conflaverat, ^quo 
flagitium aut facinus redimeret ; praeterea, omnes undi- 
que parricidae, sacrilegi, *convicti judiciis, aut pro factis 
judicium timentes ; ad hoc, ^quos manus atque lingua per- 
jurio aut sanguine civili alebat ; postremo, omnes quos 
flagitium, egestas, conscius animus exagitabat; ii Catili- 
nae ^^proanmii familiaresque erant. Quod si quis etiam a 
culpa vacuus in amicitiam ejus ''inciderat, quotidiano usu 
atque illecebris facile ^par similisque ceteris efficiebatur. 
Sed maxume adolescentimn famiHaritates adpetebat : 
eorum animi molles et ^aetate fluxi, dolis baud difficulter 
capiebantur. Nam, uti cujusque studium ex aetate flagra- 
bat, aliis scorta praebere ; aliis canes atque equos mer- 
cari ; postremo, neque sumtui, neque ^^bnodestiae suae 
parcere, dum iUos ^^obnoxios fidosque faceret. 

XY. Jam primum adolescens Catilina multa nefanda 
stnpra fecerat ; i^cum virgine nobili, cum *%acerdote Ves- 
tae, alia hujuscemodi contra ^^us fasque. Postremo, 
captus amore ^^Aureliae Orestillae, cujus, praeter formam, 
nihil imquam bonus laudavit ; quod ea ^^nubere illi dubi- 
tabat, timens ^^privignum adulta aetate ; pro certo credi- 
tur, ^^ecato filio, ^^vacuam domum scelestis nuptiis 
fecisse. Quae quidem res mihi in primis videtur caussa 
fuisse facinoris maturandi. Namque animus impurus, 
20dis hominibusque infestus, neque yigiliis, neque quieti- 
bus sedari poterat ; ^^ita conscientia mentem excitam 
vastabat. Igitur ^colos exsanguis, foedi oculi, citus 
modo, modo tardus incessus ; prorsus in facie vultuque 
vecordia inerat. 

XVI. ^Sed juventutem, quam, ut supra diximns, 
illexeraty multis modis mala facincMra edocobat. Ex ilHs 
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testes ^signatoresque falsos commodare ; ^dem, fortunas, 
pericula villa habere ; post, %bi eorum famam atque pu- 
dorem attrlverat, majora alia imperabat : si caussa pec- 
candi in praesens minus suppetebat ; nihilo minus ^nson- 
tes, sicuti sontes, circumvenire, jugulare : scilicet, ne per 
otium torpescerent ^manus aut animus, gratuito potius 
mains atque crudelis erat. His amicis sociisque conf^sus 
Catilina, simul ®quod aes alienum per omnis terras ingens 
erat, et quod plerique Sullani milites, largius suo usi, 
''rapinarum et victoriae veteris memorea, civile bellum 
exoptabant ; opprimundae reipublicae consilium cepit. 
In Italia nullus exercitus : Cn. Pompeius in extremis 
^rris bellum gerebat : ipsi ^consulatum petundi magna 
spes : ^^senatus niliil sane intentus : tutae tranquillaeque 
res omnes : sed ea prorsus opportuna Catilinae. 

XVII. Igitur circiter ^'Kalendas Junias, ^^L, Caesare 
et C. Figulo consulibus, primo singulos adpellare : kor- 
tari alios, alios tentare : opes suas, imparatam rempublicam, 
magna praemia conjurationis docere. Ubi satis explorata 
sunt, quae voluit, in unum omnis convocat, quibus maxu- 
ma necessitudo, et plurimum audaciae. Eo convenere, 
senatorii ordinis, P. Lentulus Sura, P. Autronius, L. 
Cassias Longinus, C. Cethegus, P. et Servius SuUae, 
Servii filii, L. Vargunteius, Q. Annius, M. Porcius 
Laeca, L. Bestia, Q. Curius: praeterea ex equestri 
ordine, M. Fulvius Nobilior, L. Statilius, P. Gabinius 
Capito, C. Cornelius : ad hoc multi ex ^^coloniis et mu- 
nicipiis, ^Momi nobiles. Erant praeterea complures paullo 
occultius consilii hujusce participes ^%obiles, quos magis 
dominationis spes hortabatur, quam inopia, aut alia neces- 
situdo. Ceterum juventus pleraque, sed maxume no- 
bilium, Catilinae inceptis favebat. Quibus in otio vel 
magnifice, vel moUiter ^^vivere copia erat, incerta pro 
certis, bellum, quam pacem, malebant. Fuere item ea 
tempestate, qui crederent i^M. Licinium Crassum non 
ignarum ejus consilii fuisse ; quia Cn. Pompeius, invisus 
ipsi, magnum exercitum ductabat, oujusvis opes voluisse 
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contra illius potentiam crescere ; simul confisum, si con- 
juratio valuisset, facile apud illos principem se fore. 

XVIII. Sed ^antea item conjuravere pauci contra rem- 
publicam, in qnibus Catilina ; de qua, quam verissume 
potero, dicam. ^h, TuUo, M. Lepido consulibus, P. Au- 
tronius et P. Sulla, ^legibus ambitus interrogati, ^poenas 
dederant. Post pauUo Catilina, *pecuniarum repetun- 
darum reus, proli8>itus erat consulatum petere, ^quod 
intra logitimos dies profiteri nequiverit. Erat eodem 
tempore ''Cn. Piso, adolescens nobilis, summae audaciae, 
egens, factiosus, quern ad perturbandum rempublicam ino- 
pia atque mali mores stimulabant. Ciun hoc, Catilina et 
®Autronius, consilio communicato, parabant in ^Capitolio, 
•®Kalendis Januariis, ^^L. Cottam et L. Torquatum con- 
eules interficere ; ^^ipsi, i^fascibus correptis, Pisonem cum 
exercitu ad obtinendas duas i*Hispanias mittere. ^^Ea re 
cognita, rursus in Nonas Februarias consilium caedis 
transtulerant. Jam tum non consulibus modo, sed pie- 
risque senatoribus pemiciem machinabantur. ^^Quod ni 
Catilina maturasset pro curia signum sociis dare, eo die, 
post conditam urbem Romanam, pessumum facinus patra- 
tum foret. Quia nondum frequentes armati convenerant, 
ea res ^^consiliiun diremit. 

XIX. PosTEA Piso in citeriorem Hispaniam ^^quaestor 
pro praetore missus est, adnitente Crasso, quod eum 
i%ifestum inimicum ^oCn. Poropeio cognovcrat. Neque 
tamen senatus provinciam invitus dederat : quippe foedum 
hominem a republica procul ^^esse volebat: simul, quia 
boni ^uam plures praesidium in eo putabant : et jam 
tum potentia Cn. Pompeii formidolosa erat. Sed is Piso, 
^in provincia ab equitibus Hispanis, quos ' in exercitu 
ductabat, iter faciens occisus est. ^Sunt qui ita dicant, 
imperia ejus injusta, superba, crudelia, barbaros nequi- 
Tisse pati: alii autem, equites' illos, ^^Cn. Pompeii 
teteres fidosque clientes, voluntate ejus Pisonem ^adgres- 
808 ; numquam Hispanos ^praeterea tale facinus fecisse, 
8ed imperia saeva molta antea perpessos. No8 earn 
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rem in medio telinquemus. De snperiore conjuratione 
satis dictum. 

XX. Catilina ubi eos, quos panllo ante memoravi, 
conrenisse videt; tametsi cum singulis multa saepe 
egerat, tamen ^in rem fore credens universos adpellare 
et cohortari, in abditam partem ^aedium secedit ; atque 
ibi, omnibus ^arbitris procul amotis, orationem hujusce- 
modi babuit. " Ni yirtus fidesque vestra spectata mibi 
forent, nequidquam opportuna res cecidisset ; spes magna, 
dominatio, in manibus frustra fuissent : %eque ego per 
ignaviam, aut vana ingenia, incerta pro certis captarem. 
Sed, quia multis et magnis ^tempestatibus vos cognovi 
fortes fidosque mibi, eo animus ausus maxumum atque 
pulcberrumum facinus incipere : simul, ^quia vobis eadem, 
quae mibi, bona malaque intellexi ; ^nam idem yelle 
atque nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est. Sed, ego 
quae mente agitari, omnes jam antea ^dirersi audistis. 
Ceterum mibi in dies magis animus accenditur, cum con- 
sidero, quae conditio vitae futura sit, nisi nosmet ipsi 
yindicamus in libertatem. Nam, postquam respublica in 
paucorum jus atque ditionem ^concessit, semper illis 
reges, ^etrarcbae ^^vectigales esse ; ^^populi, nationes 
stipendia pendere ; ceteri omnes, strenui, boni, nobiles 
atque ignobiles, yulgus fuimus, sine gratia, sine auctori- 
tate, ^%is obnoxii, quibus, si respublica yalerel, formidini 
essemus. Itaque omnis gratia, potentia, bonos, divitiae 
apud illos sunt, aut ubi illi yolunt : ^^epulsas nobis reli- 
quere, pericula, judicia, egestatem. Quae quousque tan- 
dem patiemini, fortissumi yiri ? Nonne emori per yirtu- 
tem praestat, quam yitam miseram atque inbonestam, ubi 
alienae superbiae ludibrio iueris, per dedecus amittere ? 
^Verum enim yero, pro deum atque bominum fidem! 
yictoria nobis in manu : ^^viget aetas, animus yalet : 
contra illis, annis atque diyitiis, omnia consenuerunt. 
Tantum modo incepto opus est : ^''cetera res expediet. 
Etenim quis mortalium, cui yirile ingenium, tolerare potest, 
illis diyitias superare, quas profundant ^%[i extruendo 
10* 
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man et montibus coaequandis ; nobis rem familiarem 
etiam ad necessaria deesse ? ^illos binas, aut amplius, 
domos continuare ; nobis ^larem familiarem nnsquam ullum 
esse ? Cum tabulas, signa, ^toreumata emunt ; *nova 
diruunt, alia aedificant, postremo omnibus modis pecuniam 
*trahunt, vexant : tamen ^summa lubidine divitias vincere 
nequeunt. At nobis domi inopia, foris aes alienum ; 
''mala res, spes multo asperior : denique, quid reliqui 
habemus, praeter miseram animam ? Quin igitur exper- 
giscimini ? En ilia, ilia, quam saepe optastis, libertas, 
praeterea divitiae, decus, gloria, in oculis sita sunt! for- 
tuna omnia victoribus praemia posuit. Res, tempus, 
pericula, egestas, belli spolia magnifica magis, quam ora- 
tio, horteiltur. Vel imperatore, vel milite me utimini : 
neque animus, neque corpus a vobis aberit. Haec ipsa, 
ut spero, vobiscum consul agam ; nisi forte animus fallit, 
et vos servire, quam imperare, parati estis." 

XXI. PosTQUAM accepere ea homines, ^quibus mala 
abunde omnia erant, sed neque res, neque spes bona 
uUa ; tamen etsi illis ^quieta movere, magna merces 
videbatur, tamen postulare plerique, uti proponerct, ^^quae 
conditio belli foret ; quae praemia armis peterent ; ^^uid 
ubique opis aut spei haberent. Tum Catilina polliceri 
i^tabulas novas, ^^proscriptionem locupletium, magistratus, 
sacerdotia, rapinas, alia onmia quae ^bellnm atque lubido 
victorum fert. Praeterea esse in Hispania citeriore Piso- 
nem, in Mauritania cum exercitu ^*P. Sittium Nucerinum, 
consilii sui participes : petere consulatum ^H), Antonium, 
quem sibi coUegam fore speiaret, bominem et familiarem, 
et ^^omnibus necessitudinibus circumventum : ^^cum eo 
consulem initium agendi facturum. Ad hoc, i%naledictis 
increpat omnis bonos : snorum mmmquemque nominami 
laudare : admonebat alium egestatis, alium cupiditatis 
suae, complures periculi aut ignominiae, multos victoriaa 
Sullanae, quibus ea praedae fuerat. Postquam omnium 
animos alacris videt ; cohortatus, ut ^^^petitionem suara 
curae haberent, conTentom ^^fir^iffi^ 
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XXII. FuERE ea tempestate, qui dicerent, CatHinanv 
oratione habita, cum ad jusjurandum popularis sceleris 
aui adigeret, ^humani corporis sangmnem, vino permix- 
turn, in pateris circumtuliase ; ^inde cam post exsecra* 
tionem omnes degustavissent, sicuti in solemnibus sacna 
fieri consuevit, aperuisse consilium suum, ^atque eo, dicti- 
tare, fecisse, quo inter se fidi magis forent, ^alius alii 
tanti facinoris conscii. Nonnulli ficta haec, multa prae- 
terea, existumabant, ab iis, qui ^Ciceronis invidiam, quae 
postea orta est, leniri credebant atrocitate sceleris eorum, 
qui poenas dederant. Nobis ea res ^ro magnitudine 
parum comperta est 

XXIII. Sed in ea conventione fuit Q. Curius, natus 
hand obscuro loco, flagitiis atque facinoribus coopertus ; 
quern censores senatu, probri gratia, 'amoverant. Huic 
homini non minor ^vanitas, quam audacia: neque reti- 
cere, quae audierat, neque suamet ipse scelera occultare : 
^prorsus neque dicere, neque facere, quidquam pensi ha- 
bebat. Erat ei cum Fulvia, muliere nobili, "vetus con- 
suetudo : cui cum minus gratus esset, quia in<^ia minus 
largiri poterat, repente glorians ^^maria montesque poUi- 
ceri coepit ; minari interdum ferro, nisi ^^obnoxia foret ; 
postremo ferocius agitare, quam solitus erat. At Fulvia, 
^^insolentiae Curii caussa cognita, tale periculum reipub- 
licae baud occultum habuitj sed, ^*sublato auclore, de 
Catilinae coiyuratione quae quoque modo audierat, com- 
pluribns narravit. Ea res imprimis studia hominum ac- 
cendit ad consulatum mandandiim ^^M. Tullio Ciceroni. 
Namque antea ^^pleraque nobilitas invidia aestuabat, et 
quasi pollui consulatum ^"^credebant, si eum, quamvis 
egregius, ^^homo novus adeptus foret. Sed, ubi periculum 
advenit, invidia atque superbia ^^postfuere. 

XXIY. loiTUR, comitiis Labitis, consules declarantur 
M. Tullius et C. Antonius ; quod factum primo ^Opopularis 
conjurationis concusserat. Neque tamen Catilinae furor 
minuebatur : sed in dies pliura agitare ; anna per Italiam 
locis opportunis parare; pecuniam, aua aut amicorum 
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fide isumtam mutuam, Faesulas ad ^Manlium quemdam 
portare, qui postea ^princeps fuit belli faciundi. Ea tem- 
pestate plurimos cujusque generis homines *adscivisse 
dicitur : mulieres etiam aliquot, ^quae, ubi aetas tantum- 
modo quaestui, neque luxuriae, modum fecerat, aes 
alienum grande confiaverant : per eas se Catilina crede- 
bat posse ^servitia urbana sollicitare, urbem incendere, 
viros earum vel adjungere sibi, vel interficere. 

XXV. Sed in his erat "'Sempronia, quae multa saepe 
Mrilis audaciae facinora commiserat. Haec muher 
genere atque forma, praeterea ^iro, liberis satis fortu- 
nata ; litteris Graecis atque Latinis docta ; ^^psallere, sal- 
tare ^^elegantius, quam necesse est probae ; multa alia, 
quae ^nstrumenta luxuriae. Sed ei cariora semper 
omnia, quam decus atque pudicitia fuit : pecuniae an 
famae minus parceret, hand facile decemeres. Sed ea 
saepe antehac fidem prodiderat, i^creditum abjuraverat, 
caedis conscia fuerat, luxuria atque inopia praeceps abie- 
rat. i*Verum ingenium ejus hand absurdum : posse ver- 
sus facere, jocum mover e, sermone uti vel modesto, vel 
molli, vel procaci : prorsus multae ^^facetiae multusque 
lepos inerat. 

XXVI. His rebus comparatis, Catilina nihilo minus in 
proxumum annum consulatum petebat ; sperans, si ^Me- 
signatus foret, facile se ex voluntate Antonio usurum. 
Neque interea quietus erat, sed omnibus modis insidias 
parabat Ciceroni. Neque illi tamen ad cavendum ^'dolus, 
aut astutiae deerant. Namque, a principio consulatus sui, 
multa i^pollicendo per Fulviam, effecerat, ut Q. Curius, 
de quo paullo ante memoravi, consilia Catilinae sibi 
proderet. Ad hoc, collegam suum Antonium i»pac- 
tipne provinciae perpulerat, *%e contra rempublicam 
sentiret ; circum se praesidia amicorum atque ^^clientium 
occulte habebat. Postquam dies ^^comitioruf' venit, 
et Catilinae neque petitio, neque insidia( quas 
"^consulibus in campo fecerat, prospere cessere ; 
constituit bellum facere, et extrema omnia experiri. 
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quoniam quae occulte tentayerat, ^aspera foedaque ere- 
nerant. 
/ XXVII. Igitur C. Manlium Faesulas atqae in earn 
partem Etruriae, Septimium quemdam, Camertem, in 
agnun Picenum, ^C. Julium in Apuliam dimisit; prae- 
tere^ alium alio, ^quem ubique opportunmn credebat In^ 
terea Romae molta siraul moliri : consuli insidias tendere, 
parare incendia, opportuna loca armatis hominibus ^bsi* 
dere : ipse ^cum telo esse, ^tem alios jubere : hortari, 
uti semper intenti paratique essf^nt : dies noctesque ''fes- 
tinare, vigilare, neque insomniis neqae labore fatigari. 
Postremo, ubi multa agitanti nibil procedit, rarsus %item- 
pesta nocte conjmrationis principes convocat per •M. 
Porcium Laecam : ibique, multa de ignavia eorum ques* 
tus, docet, " se Manlium praemisisse ad eam multitudinem, 
quam ad capiunda arma paraverat ; item alios in alia 
loca opportuna, qui initium belli facerent ; seque ad exer« 
citum proficisci cupere, si prius Ciceronem oppressisset : 
eum suis consiliis multum obficere.** 

XXV [II. Igitur, perterritis ac dubitantibus ceteris, 
^^C. Cornelius, eques Romanus, operam suam poUicitus, 
et cum eo L. Vargunteius, senator, constituere "ea nocte 
paullo post, cum armatis hominibus, ^^icuti salutatum, 
introire ad Cfceronem, ac de imprpviso domi suae im- 
paratum confodere. Curius, ubi ^%itellegit quantum 
periculi consuli impendeat, propere per Fulviam, dolum 
qui parabatur enunciat. Ita illi, janua prohibiti, tantum 
facinus frustra susceperant. Interea Manlius in Etruria 
plebem sollicitare, egestate simul, ac dolore injuriae, 
novarum rerum cupidam, quod, Sullae dominatione, agros 
bonaque omnia amiserat ; praeterea ^^latrones cujusque 
generis, quorum in ea regione magna copia erat ; nonnul- 
los ex ^^Sullanis colonis, quibus lubido atque luzuria ex 
magnis rapinis nibil reliqui fecerant. 

XXIX. Ea cum Ciceroni nunciarentur, ^%ncipiti malo 
permotus, quod neque urbem ab insidiis ^^privato consilio 
longius tueri poterat, neque exercitus Manlii quantus, aut 
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quo consilio foret, satis compertum habebat, ^rem ad 
senatum refert, jam antea ^volgi rumoribus exagitatam. 
Itaque, quod plerumque ^in atroci negotio solet, senatus 
decrevit, parent operah consules, ne quid respubli* 
CA DETRiMENTi CAPERET. ^Ea potestas per senatum, 
more Romano, magistratui maxuma permittitur ; exer$^tum 
parare, bellum gerere, coercere omnibus modis socios 
atque civis ; domi militiaeque ^imperium atque judicium 
summum habere : aliter, sine populi jussu, %ulli earum 
rerum consuli jus est. 

XXX. Post paucos dies, L. Saenius, senator, in senatu 
litteras ^recitavit, quas Faesulis adlatas sibi dicebat; in 
quibus scriptum erat, C. Manlium arma cepisse, cum 
magna multitudine, ®ante diem sextum Kalendas Novem- 
bris. Simul, id quod in tali re solet, alii portenta atque 
prodigia nunciabant ; alii conventus ^fieri, arma portari, 
Capuae atque in Apulia servile bellum moveri. Igitur, 
senati decreto, ^^Q. Marcius Rex Faesulas, Q. Metellus 
Creticus in Apuliam ^^circumque loca, missi : ii utriquo 
*2ad urbem imperatores erant ; impediti, ne triumpharent, 
^alumnia paucorum, quibus omnia honesta atque inho- 
nesta yendere mos erat. i*Sed praetores, Q. Pompeius 
Rufiis Capuam, Q. Metellus Celer in agrum Picenum ; 
iisque ^^ermissum, "uti i^ro tempore atque periculo 
exercitum compararent." Ad hoc, " si quis indicavisset 
de conjuratione, quae contra rem publicam facta erat, 
praemium servo libertatem et ^''sestertia centum; libero 
impunitatem ejus rei, et sestertia ducenta ;" itemque, " uti 
i8giadiatoriae familiae Capuam et in cetera municipia 
distribuerentur, pro cujusque opibus : Romae per totam 
urbem vigiliae baberentur, iisque ^^linores magistratus 
praeeaeent.'* 

XXXI. QuiBTJS rebus permota civitas, atque immutata 
urbis facies : ex summa laetitia atque ^^lascivia, quae 
^^diutuma quies pepererat, repente omnis tristitia invasit : 
festinare, trepidare ; neque loco, nee bomini cuiquam satis 
credere ; neque bellum gerere, neque pacem habere ; sue 
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quisque metu pericula metiri. Ad hoc, nrolieres, quibns, 
reipublicae magnitudine, belli timor insolitus, ^adflictare 
sese ; manus supplices ad coelum tendere ; miserari 
panros liberos ; ^rogitare ; omnia pavere ; superbia atqne 
deliciis omissis, sibi patriaeque diffidere. At Catilinae 
crudelis animus eadem ilia movebat, ^tamen etsi praesidia 
parabantur, et ipse ^lege Plautia interrogatus ab L. 
Paullo. ^PostremOy dissimulandi caussa, atque sni ex- 
pmrgandi, sicuti ^urgio lacessitus foret, ''in senatmn venit. 
Turn M. Ttdlius consul, sive ^raesentiam ejus timens, 
seu ira commotus, ^orationem habuit luculentam atque 
utilem reipublicae ; *^<^quam postea scriptam edidit. Sed, 
ubi ille ^^adsedit, Catilina, ut erat paratus ad dissimu- 
landa omnia, demisso voltu, voce supplici postulate, 
"Patres conscripti ne quid de se temere crederent: ea 
familia ortum, ita ab adolescentia vitam instituisse, ^^ut 
omnia bona in spe baberet : ne aestumarent, sibi patricio 
homini, ^^cujus ipsius atque majorum plurima beneficia 
in plebem Homanam essent, perdita republica opus esse, 
cum eam servaret M. Tullius, "inquilinus civis urbis 
Romae." Ad hoc maledicta alia cum adderet, obstrepere 
omnes, bostem atque ^^arricidam vocare. Turn ille furi- 
bundus : " Quoniam quidem circumventus," inquit, " ab 
inimicis praeceps agor, ^%icendium meum ruina resting 
guam." 

XXXII. Dein se ex curia domum proripuit ; ibi multa 
secum ipse volvens ; quod neque ^''insidiae consuli pro- 
cedebant, et ab incendio intellegebat urbem vigiliis mu- 
nitam, ^^optumum factum credens, exercitum augere, ac 
prius, quam ^^legiones scriberentur, antecapere quae bello 
Usui forent ; ^octe intempesta ^^cum paucis in Manliana 
castra profectus est. Sed Cethego atque Lentulo, cete- 
risque quorum cognorerat promtam audaciam, mandat, 
quibus rebus possent, opes Dsu^tionis con£rment, insidias 
consuli maturent, caedem, incendia, aliaque belli facinora 
parent : sese ^rope diem cum magno exercitu ad urbem 
accessurum. Dum haec Romae geruntur, C. Manlius 
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^ex suo numero ad Marcmm Regem mittit, ^cum man- 
dads hujuscemodi. 

XXXIII. " Deos hominesque testamur, imperator, nos 
arma neque contra patriam cepisse, neque quo periculum 
%omini faceremus, sed uti corpora nostra ab injuria tuta 
forent ; qui miseri, egentes, violentia atque crudelitate 
foeneratorum, *plerique patriae, sed omnes fama atque 
fortunis, expertes sumus : neque cuiquam nostrmn licuit, 
more majorum, *lege uti, neque, amisso patrimonio, ^libe- 
rum corpus habere ; tanta saevitia foeneratorum atque 
^praetoris fuit. Saepe ^majores vestrum, miseriti plebis 
Romanae, decretis suis ^inopiae opitulati sunt : ac novis- 
sume, memoria nostra, propter magnitudinem aeris alieni, 
Tolentibus omnibus bonis, ^^argentum aere solutum est 
Saepe ipsa plebes, aut dominandi studio permota, aut 
superbia magistratuum, armata a patribus ^^secessit. At 
nos non imperium neque divitias petimus, quarum rerum 
caussa bella atque certamina omnia inter mortalis sunt: 
sed libertatem, quam ^%iemo bonus, nisi cum'animasimul, 
^%mittit. Te atque senatum obtestamur, consulatis mise- 
ris civibus ; legis praesidium, quod iniquitas praetoris 
eripuit, restituatis : neve eam necessitu^em imponatis, 
ut quaeramus, ^^quonam modo uiti maxume sanguinem 
nostrum pereamus." 

XXXIV. Ad haec Q. ^^Marcius : « Si quid ab senatu 
petere vellent, ab armis discedant, Romam supplices 
proficiscantur ; «a mansuetudine atque misericordia sena- 
tum populumque Romanum semper fuisse, ut nemo um* 
quam ab eo frustra auxilium petiyerit." At Catilina ex 
itinere plerisque consularibi», praeterea ^^optumo cuique, 
Httetas mittit: ^'se falsis cnminibus circumventura, 
quoniam factioni inimicorum resistere nequiverit, fortunae 
cedere, Massiliam m exilium proficisci ; ^^non quo sibi tanti 
Bceleris conscius ; sed uti respublica quieta foret, neve ^^ex 
■ua contentione seditio oriretur." Ab his longe diversas lit- 
teras Q. Catulus in senatu recitayit, quas sibi nomine Catili- 
&ae redditas dicebat : ^^earum exemplum infra scriptom*. 
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/ XXXV. L. Catilina iQ. Catdo S. ^EgiegiA toa 
fides, re cognita, gratam in magnis periculis fiduciam 
commendationi meae tribuit. ^Quamobrem defensionem 
in novo consilio non statui parare ; satisfactionem ex 
nulla conscientia de culpa proponere decrevi, *quam, *me 
dius fidius, veram licet cognoscas. Injuriis contumeliis- 
que concitatus, quod, ^fructu laboris industriaeque meae 
privatus, ''statum dignitatis non obtinebam, publicam mise- 
rorum causam pro mea consuetudine suscepi ; non quin 
aes alienum ^meis nominibus ex possessionibus solvere 
possem, cum alienis nominibus liberalitas Orestillae, suis 
filiaeque copiis, persolveret : sed quod %on dignos homi- 
nes honore honestatos videbam, meque ^^alsa suspicione 
alienatum sentiebam. ^^Hoc nomine satis honestas, pro 
meo casu, spes reliquaeX dignitatis conservandae sum 
secutus. Plura cum scribd^e vellem, nunciatum est, vim 
mibi parari. Nunc Orestillam commendo, tuaeque fidei 
trado : ^^eam ab injuria defendas, per liberos tuos roga- 
tus. i^Haveto." * 

XXXVI. Sed ipse, paucos dies commoratus apud C. 
Flaminium Flammam i*in agro Arretino, dum vicinitatem, 
antea soUicitatam, armis exomat, cum fascibus atque 
aliis imperii insignibus in castra ad Manlium contendit. 
Haec ubi Romae comperta ; senatus " Catilinam et Man- 
lium hostes judicat ; ceterae multitudini diem statuit, ante 
quam ^^sine fraude liceret ab armis discedere, ^^raeter 
rerum capitalium condemnatis." Praeterea decemit, " uti 
consules dilectum babeant ; Antonius cum exercitu Cati- 
linam persequi maturet ; Cicero urbi praesidio sit." 
Ea tempestate mibi impcrium populi Romani multo 
maxume miserabile visum : cui cum, ad occasum ab ortu 
solis, omnia domita armis paterent; domi otium atque 
divitiae, quae prima mortales putant, adfluerent; fuere 
tamen cives qui seque remque publicam obstinatis animis 
perditura irent. Namque, ^'duobus senati decretis, ex 
tanta multitudine, neque praemio inductus conjurationem 
patefecerat, neque ex castris Catilinae qmsquam omnium 
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^cesserat : ^tanta rh morbi, uti tabes, plerosque civium 
aminos invaserat. 

XXXYII. NEq:nE solum illis ^aliena mens erat, qui 
conscii conjurationis ; sed omsino cuncta plebes, novarum 
rerum studio, Catilinae incepta . probabat. Id adeo more 
suo "videbatur facere. Nam semper in civitate, ^quis opes 
nullae sunt, bonis invident, malos extollunt ; Vetera odere, 
nova exoptant ; odio suarum rerum mutari omnia student ; 
^urba atque seditionibus sine cura aluntur, quoniam 
egestas facile babetur sine damno. Sed urbana glebes, 
ea vero praeceps ierat multis de caussis, ^Primum omni- 
um, qui ubique probro atque petulantia maxume praesta- 
bant ; item, alii "^per dedecora patrimoniis amissis ; pos- 
tremo omnes quos flagitium aut facinus domo expulerat ; 
ii Romam, %icuti in sentinam, confluxerant. Deinde^ 
multi memores Sullanae victoriae, quod: ex gregariis 
militibus alios senatores videbant, alios ita divites, uti 
^egio victu atque cultu aetatem agerent, sibi quisque, 
si in armis forent, ex victoria tdia sperabant. Praeterea, 
iuventus, quae in agris, manuum mercede, inopiam tole- 
raverat, ^^rivatis atque publicis largitionibus excita,. ur- 
banum otium ingrato labori praetulerant. Eos atque alios 
omnis malum publicum alebat. Quo minus mirandum, 
homines egentis, malis^ moribus, maxuma spe, ^^reipub- 
licae juxta ac sibi ^onsului^se. Praeterea, quorum, 
victoria Sullae, parentes proscripti, bona erepta, ^^us 
libertatis imminutum erat, baud sane alio animo belli 
eventum exspectabant. Ad hoc, quicumque ^^aliarum 
atque senati partium erant, conturbari rempublicam, quam 
minus valere ipsi, malebant. ^^Id adeo malum multos 
post annos in civitatem reverterat. 

XXXVIII. Nam, postquam, Cn. Pompeio et M. Crasao 
consulibus, ^%ibunicia potestas restituta ; homines ado- 
lescentes, ^^summam potestatem nacti, quibus aetas ani- 
musque ferox, coepere, senatum criminando, plebem 
exagitare ; dein, largiundo atque pollicitando, magis incen- 
dere ; ita ipsi clari potentesque fieri. Contra eos summa 
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ope nitebatur pleraque nobilitas, ^enati specie, pro sua 
magnitudine. Namque, uti paucis absolvam, per ilia tem- 
pora quicumque rempublicam agitavere, ^onestis nomitii- 
bus, alii, sicuti poptdi jura defenderent, pars, quo senati 
auctoritas maxuma foret, bonum publicum simulantes, pro 
sua quisque potentia certabant : hLeque modestia, neque 
modus contendonis erat: utrique rictoriam crudeliter 
exercebant. 

XXXIX. Sed, pos^uam Cn. Pompeius ad bellum 
%iaritimum atque ^Mithridaticum missus; ^lebis opes 
imminutae ; paucorum potentia crevit. Hi magistrates, pro- 
vincias, aliaque omnia tenere ; ipsi ''innoxii, florentes, 
sine metu aetatem agere ; ^eteros judiciis terrere, quo 
plebem in magistratu ^lacidius tractarent. Sed ^^i 
primum dubiis rebus novandis spes oblata, ^^vetus certa- 
men animos eorum arrexit. Quod si primo praelio Cati- 
Una superior, aut ^^aequa manu discessisset, profecto 
magna clades atque calamitas rempublicam oppressisset, 
neque illis, qui yictoriam adepti, diutius ea uti licuisset, 
quin defessis et ^^exsanguibus, qui plus posset, imperium 
atque libertatem extorqueret. Fuere tamen ^^xtra c(m- 
jurationem complures, qui ad Catilinam initio profecti 
sunt : in his ^A. Fulvius, senatoris filius ; quern, re- 
tractum ex itinere, ^^rens necari jussit. Isdem tem- 
poribus Romae Lentulus, sicuti Catilina praeceperat, 
quoscumque moribus aut fortuna novis rebus idoneos ere- 
debat, aut per se, aut per alios soUicitabat ; neque solum 
cives, sed cujusquemodi genus hominnm, quod modo bello 
Usui foret. 

XL. loiTUR P. Umbreno cuidam negotium dat, uti 
legatos Allobrogum requirat, eosque, si possit, impellat 
ad societatem belU ; existumans, publico privatimqne aere 
aiieno oppressos, praeterea, quod natura gens Gallica 
bellicosa esset, facile eos ad tale consilium adduci posse. 
Umbrenus, quod in Gallia ^''negotiatiis, plerisque i^princi- 
pibus BOtus erat, atque eos noverat : itaque sine mora, ubi 
primum legatos in foio conspexit, ^^pereunctatus paiica 
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de Statu civitaiis, et quasi dolens ejus casum, requirere 
cocpit, " quem exitum tantis mails sperarent ?" Postquam 
ilJos ^videt " queri de avaritia magistratuum, accusare se- 
natum quod in eo auxilii nihil esset ; miseriis suis reme- 
dium mortem exspectare :" " at ego," inquit, " vobis, ^si 
mode viri esse voltis, rationem ostendara, qua tanta ista 
mala effugiatis." Haec ubi dixit, Allobroges in maxu- 
mam spem adducti Umbrenum orare, uti sui misereretur : 
nihil tam asperum, neque tam difficile, ^quin cupidissume 
facturi essent, dum ea res civitatem aere alieno liberaret. 
Ill© eos in domum D. Bruti perducit ; quod foro propin- 
qua, neque aliena consilii, propter Semproniam ; nam turn 
Brutus *ab Roma aberat. Praeterea Gabinium arcessit, 
*quo major auctoritas sermoni inesset : eo praesente con- 
jurationem aperit ; nominat socios, praeterea multos 
cujusque generis ^innoxios, quo legatis animus amplior 
esset ; dein eos pollicitos operam suam dimittit. 

XLI. Sed Allobroges diu in incerto habuere, quidnam 
consilii caperent. In altera parte erat aes alienum, stu- 
dium belli, magna merces in spe victoriae : at in altera 
^majores opes, tuta consilia, pro incerta spe, certa prae- 
mia. Haec illis volventibus, tandem vicit fortuna rei- 
publicae. Itaque Q. Fabio Sangae, cujus ®patrocinio 
civitas plurimum utebatur, rem omnem, uti cognoverant, 
aperiunt. Cicero, per Sangam ^consilio cognito, legatis 
praecipit, studium conjurationis vehementer simulent, cet- 
eros adeant, ^^bene polliceantur ; dentque operam, uti, eos 
quam maxume manifestos habeant. 

XLII. IsDEM fere temporibus in ^^ Gallia citeriore 
atque ulteriore, item in agro Piceno, Bruttio, Apulia, 
motus erat. Namque illi, quos antea Catilina dimiserat, 
inconsulte ac veluti per dementiam ^^cuncta simul 
agere : noctumis consiliis, armorum atque telorum 
portationibus, ^%stinando, agitando omnia, plus timo- 
ris quam periculi efiecerant. Ex eo numero com- 
plures Q. Metellus Celer praetor, ex senati con- 
sulto, caussa cognita, in vincula conjecerat ; item in 
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iilteriore Gallia *C, Murena, qui ei provinciae ^egar 
tus pr&eerat. 

XLIII. At Romae Lentidus, ciun ceteris, (pii prin- 
cipes conjurationis erant, paratis, ut ^videbantor, magnis 
copiis, ^consUtuerant, uti, Catilina in agrum Faesulanmn 
cum venisset, L. Bestia tribunus plebis, concione habita, 
quereretur de ^actionibus Ciceroni?, bellique graTissmni 
^invidiam optumo consuli imponeret ; eo signo, ''proxuma 
nocte, cetera multitudo conjuradonis suum qmsque nego- 
tium exsequerentur. Sed ea divisa hoc modo diceban- 
tur : Statilius et Gabinius uti cum magna manu Muodecim 
simul opportuna loca urbis incenderent, quo tumultu 
facilior aditus ad consulem, ceterosque, quibus inaidiae 
parabantur, fieret : Cetbegus Ciceronis januam ^obsideret, 
eum yi adgrederetur, ^^alius autem alium : sed ^^filii 
familiarum, quorum ex nobilitate maxuma pars, parentes 
interficerent ; simul, caede et incendio perculsis omnibus, 
ad Catilinam erumperent. Inter haec ^pafata atque de- 
creta, Cethegus semper querebatur de ignavia sociorum : 
illos dubitando et ^Mies prolatando magnas opportonitates 
corrumpere ; facto, non consulto, in tali pericuk) opus 
esse ; seque, si pauci adjuvarent, languentibus aliis, im- 
petum in curiam facturum. Natura ferox, vehemens, 
manu promtus, maxumum bonum in celeritate putabat. 

XLIV. Sed Allobroges, ex praecepto Ciceronis, per 
Gabinium ceteros ^^conveniunt ; ab Lentulo, Cethego, 
Statilio, item Cassio, postulant "jusjurandum, quod ^^signa- 
tum ad civis perferant : aliter baud facile eos ad tantum 
negotium impelli posse. ^''Ceteri nihil suspicantes dant : 
Cassius semet eo brevi venturum pollicetur, ac paullo 
ante legates ex urbe proficiscitur. Lentulus cum his T. 
Yolturcium quemdam, ^^Crotoniensem, mittit, uti Alio- 
broges prius, quam domum pergerent, cum Catilina, data 
et accepta fide, societatem confirmarent. Ipse Volturcio 
litteras ad Catilinam dat, quarum exempium infra scri- 
ptum : " Quis sim, ex eo quem ad te misi, cognosces. 
^Fac cogites, in quanta calamitate sis, et memineiis to 
U* 
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virum ; consideres, quid tuae ^rationes postulent ; auxilium 
petas ab omaibus, ^etiam ab infimis." Ad hoc, ^mandata 
verbis dat : " cum ab senatu hostis judicalus sit, quo con- 
silio servitia repudiet ? in urbe parata esse, quae jusserit : 
ne cunctetur ipse propius accedere." 

XLV. His rebus ita actis, constituta nocte, qua profi- 
ciscerentur, Cicero, per legatos cuncta edoctus, L. Va- 
krio Flacco et C. Pomtino, praetoribus, imperat, uti in 
ponte *Mulvio, per insidias, AUobrogum ^comitatus depre- 
hendant : rem omnem aperit, cujus gratia mittebantur : 
^cetera, uti facto opus sit, ita agant, permittit. ''Homines 
militares, sine tumultu ^raesidiis coUocatis, sicuti prae- 
ceptum erat, occulte pontem obsidunt. Postquam ad id 
loci legati cum Volturcio venere, et eimul utrimque 
clamor exortus est ; Galli, ^cito cognitd cousilio, sine 
mora praetoribus se tradunt. Volturcius primo, cohorta- 
tus ceteros, gladio se a multitudine defendit ; dein, ubi a 
legatis desertus est, ^^midta prius de salute sua Pomtinum 
obtestatus, quod ei notus erat, postremo timidus, ac vitae 
diffidens, veluti hostibus, sese praetoribus dedit. 

XLVI. ^^QuiBUs rebus confectis, omnia propere per 
nuncios consuli declarantur. At ilium ingens^cura atque 
laetitia simid occupavere. Nam laetabatur, conjuratione 
patefacta, civitatem periculis ereptam esse : porro autem 
anxius erat, in maxumo scelere tantis civibus deprehensis, 
quid facto opus ; poenam illorum ^^sibi oneri, impunitatem 
i3perdundae reipublicae credebat. Igitur, confirmato ani- 
mo, vocari ad sese jubet Lentulum, Cetbe^m, Statilium, 
Gabinium, item Q. Coeparium quemdam, Terracinensem, 
qui in Apuliam ad concitanda servitia proficisci parabat 
Ceteri sine mora veniunt : Coeparius, paullo ante dome 
cgressus, cognito indicio, ex urbe profugerat. Consul Lentu- 
lum, quod praetor erat, ipse manu tenens perducit ; reliquos 
cum custodibus in aedem ^^Concordiae venire jubet. Eo 
senatum ad/ocat, ^^magnaque frequentia ejus ordinis, ^^Vol- 
turcium cum legatis introducit : Flaccum praetorem ^''scrini- 
um, cum litteris,qua8 a legatis acceperat, eodem adferre jubet 
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XLVII. V0LTURCIU8 interrogatus " de itinere, de lit- 
teris, postremo ^quid, aut qua de caussa, consilii habuis- 
set ?" primo fingere ^alia, dissimulare de conjuratione ; 
post, ubi fide publica dicere jussus est, omnia, uti gesta 
erant, aperit : " paucis ante diebus a Gabinio et Coepario 
Bocium adscitum, nihil amplius scire, quam legatos : tan- 
tummodo '"^audire solitum ex Gabinio, P. Autronium, Ser- 
vium Sullam, L. Vargunteium, multos praeterea in e% 
conjuratione esse." Eadem Galli fatentur ; ac Lentulum 
dissimulantem coarguunt, praeter litteras, sennonibus, 
•^quos habere solitus : " ex *libris Sibyllinis, regnum Ro- 
mae ^tribus Comeliis portendi : Cinnam atque Sullam 
^antea ; se tertium, cui fatum foret "'urbis potiri : praeterea 
ab ^incenso Capitolio iUum esse vigesimum annum, quern 
saepe ex prodigiis %aruspices respondissent hello cirili 
cruentum fore." Igitur, perlectis litteris, cum prius 
omnes signa sua cognovissent, senatus decemit, '* uti 
i^^abdicatus magistratu Lentulus, item ceteri in ^^liberis 
custodiis haberentur." Itaque LentulUs P. Lentulo Spin- 
theri, qui tum ^^aedilis, Cethegus Q. Comificio, Statilius 
^^C. Caesari, Gabinius M. Crasso, Coeparius (nam is 
paullo ante ex fuga retractus) i*Cn. Terentio senatori 
traduntur. 

XL VIII. Interea plebes, conjuratione patefacta, quae 
primo, cupida rerum novarum, nimis bello favebat, mutata 
mente, Catilinae consilia exsecrari, ^^Ciceronem ad coe- 
lum toUere : veluti ex servitute erepta, gaudium atque 
laetitiam agitabant. Namque alia belli facinora praedae 
magis, quam ^^detrimento ; ^^incendium vero crudele, im- 
moderatum, ac .sibi maxume calamitosum putabat ; 
^^quippe cui omnes copiae in usu quotidiano et cultu 
corporis erant. Post eura diem, quidam L. Tarquinius 
ad senatum adductus erat, quem ad Catilinam proficiscen- 
tem ex itinere retractum aiebant. Is cum se diceret in- 
dicaturum de conjuratione, si fides publica data esset; 
jussus a consule, quae sciret, edicere, eadem fere, quae 
Yolturcius, de paratis incendiis, de caede bonorum, de 
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itinere hostium, senatum edocet : praeterea, " se missum 
a M. Crasso, 'qui Catilinae nimciaret, %e Lentulus, 
Cethegus, alii ex conjuratione deprehensi terrerent ; 
eoque magis properaret ad urbem accedere, quo et cete- 
rorum ^aniinos reficeret, et illi facilius e periculo eripe- 
rentur." Sed ubi Tarquinius Crassum nominavit, homi- 
nem nobilem, maxumis divitiis, summa potentia ; ^alii, rem 
incredibilem rati ; pars, tamen etsi yerum existumabant, 
tamen, ^quia in tali tempore tanta vis hominis leniunda, 
quam exagitanda videbatur, plerique Crasso ex negotiis 
privatis ^obnoxii, conclamant, ''indicem falsum/' deque 
ea re postulant 'uti referatur. Itaque, consulente Cice- 
rone, frequens senatus decemit : '' Tarquinii indicium fal- 
sum videri ; eumque in ^vinculis retinendum, neque am- 
plius 'potestatem faciundam, nisi de eo indicaret, cujus 
consilio taniam rem '^^mentitus esset." Erant eo tempore, 
qui aestumarent, illud a P. Autronio machinatum, '^uo 
facilius, adpellato Crasso, per societatem periculi reliquos 
illius potentia tegeret. Alii Tarquinium a Cicerone '^im- 
missum aiebant, ne Crassus, '^more suo, suscepto male- 
rum patrocinio, rempublicam conturbaret. Ipsum Crassum 
ego postea ^^raedicantem audivi, tantam Ulam contume- 
liam sibi ab Cicerone impositam. 
S^ XLIX. Sed isdem temporibus Q. Catulus et C. Piso, 
neque gratia, neque precibus, neque i*pretio, Ciceronem 
impellere potuere, uti per Allobroges, aut aliiun indicem, 
C. Caesar falso ^%ominaretur. Nam uterque cum illo 
gravis inimicitias exercebani ; Piso ^''obpugnatus in ju- 
dicio repetundarum, propter cujusdam ^^Transpadani 
supplicium injustum ; Catulus ^^ex petitione pontificatus 
odio incensus, quod, extrema aetate, maxumis hononbus 
usus, ab ^adolescentulo Caesare victus discesserat. ^'Res 
autem opportuna videbatur; quod privatim egregia liber- 
alitate, publico maxumis muneribus grandem pecuniam 
debebat. Sed, ubi consulem ad tantum facinus impellere 
nequeunt, ipsi singulatim circumeundo, attpie ementiundo, 
^uae se ex Yolturcio, aut Allobrogibns audisse dicerent. 
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magnam illi invidiam conflaverant ; usque eo, ut npimulli 
equites Romaui, qui, praesidii caussa cum telis erant 
circum ^Concordiae, seu pertculi magnitndine, seu %nimi 
nobilitate impulsi, quo studium suum in rempublicam 
clarius esset, egredienti ex senatu ^Caesari gladio ^mini- 
tarentur. 

L. DuH haec in senatu aguntur, et dum legatis Al- 
lobrogum et Tito Voltmrcio, comprobato eorum indicio, 
praemia deccrnuntur ; ^liberti, et pauci ex clientibus Len- 
tuli, diversis itineribus, opifices atque servitia in ^vicis 
ad eum ^eripiendum sollicitabant ; partim exquirebant 
®duces multitudinum, qui pretio rempublicam vexare soliti : 
Cethegus autem, per nuncios, ^familiam atque libertos 
suos, exercitatos in audaciam, orabat, grege facto, cmn 
telis ad sese irrumperent. Consul, ubi ea parari cogno- 
vit, dispositis praesidiis, ut res atque tempus monebat, 
convocato senatu, ^^^refert, quid de his fieri placeat, 

QUI IN CUSTODIAM TRADITI ERANT. "Scd eOS, paullo 

ante, frequens senatus judicaverat, contra rempublicam 
FECissE. i^Xum D. Junius Silanus, primus sententiam 
rogatus, quod eo tempore ^^consul designatus erat, de his 
qui in custodiis tenebantur, praeterea de L. Cassio, P. 
Furio, P. Umbreno, Q. Annio, si deprehensi forent, sup- 
plicium sumendum decreverat : isque postea, permotus ora- 
tione C. Caesaris, ^"^pedibus in sententiam Tib. Neronis 
iturum se dixerat ; quod de ea re, praesidiis additis, refe- 
rundum censuerat. ^^Sed Caesar, ubi ad eum ventum, roga- 
tus sententiam a consule, hujuscemodi verba locutus est. 
LI. " Omnis homines, Patres conscripti, qui de rebus 
dubiis consultant, ^^ab odio, amicitia, ira atque misericor* 
dia, vacuos esse decet. Hand facile animus verum pro- 
vidct, ubi ilia obficiunt ; neque quisquam omnium ^^lubi- 
dini simul et usui paruit. ^^Ubi intenderis ingenium, 
valet : si lubido possidet, ea dominatur, animus nihil 
valet. Magna mihi copia memorandi, P. C. qui reges 
atque populi, ira, aut misericordia impulsi, male consu- 
luerint : sed ea malo dicere, quae majores nostri, contra 
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lubidinem animi, recte atque ordine fecere. ^Bello 
Macedonico, quod cum rege Perse gessimus^ ^Rhodiorum 
civitas, magna atque magnifica, quae populi Romani opi- 
bus creverat, ^infida atque advorsa nobis fuit : sed post- 
quam, bello confecto, de Rbodiis consultum est, majores 
nostri, ne quis divitiaium magis, quam injuriae caussa, 
bellum inceptum diceret, Mmpunitos dimisere. Item bellis 
Punicis omnibus, cum saepe Cartbaginienses et in pace, 
et ^r inducias, multa nefaria facinora fecissent, numquam 
ipsi ^er occasionem talia fecere : magis, quid se dignum 
foret, quam quid ''in iUis jure fieri posset, quaerebant. 
Hoc idem providendum est, Patres conscripti, ®ne plus 
yaleat apud yos P. Lentuli et ceterorum scelus, quam 
vestra dignitas ; neu magis irae, quam famae, consulatis. 
Nam si digna poena pro factis eorum reperitur, ®novum 
consilium adprobo : sin magnitudo sceleris ^^omnium in- 
genia exsuperat, iis utendum censeo, quae legibus com- 
parata sunt. Plerique eorum, qui ante me sententias 
dixerunt, ^^composite atque magnifice casum reipublicae 
miserati sunt : quae belli saevitia, quae victis acciderent, 
enumeravere ; divelli liberos a parentium complexu ; ma- 
tres familiarum pati, quae victoribus collibuissent ; fana 
atque domos exspoliari ; caedem, incendia fieri ; postre- 
mo, armis, cadareribus, cruore atque luctu omnia com- 
pleri. Sed, per deos immortalis ! ^^quo ilia oratio perti- 
nuit ? an, uti vos infestos conjurationi faceret 1 Scilicet 
quern res tanta atque tarn atrox non permovit, eum ora- 
tio accendetl Non ita est: neque cuiquam mortalinm 
injuriae suae parvae videntur : multi eas gravius aequo 
habuere. Sed ^'aliis alia licentia, Patres conscripti. 
^^Qui demissi in obscuro vitam habent, si quid iracundia 
deliquere, pauci sciunt ; fama atque fortuna pares sunt : 
qui magno imperio praediti in excelso aetatem agunt, 
eorum facta cuncti mortales novere. ^^Ita in maxuma 
fortuna minuma licentia est : neque studere, neque odisse, 
sed minume irasci decet : quae apud alios iracundia 
dickor, in imperio superbia atque crudelitas adpellatui; 
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Equidem ego sic aesttuno, Paties conscripdi onxsns cni- 
cktus minores, quam facinora Ulorum, esse : sed plerique 
mortales postrema meminerey et in hominibus impiis 
sceleris obliti de poena disseront, si ea paullo seyerior 
fuit. D. Silannm virum fortem atqne strenunm, certe 
scio, quae dixerit, ^studio reipublicae dizisse, neque ilium 
in tanta re gratiam, aut inimicitias ex^cere ; eos mores, 
earn modestiam viri cognoTi Yerum sententia non mihi 
crudelisy quid enim in talis homines crudele fieri potest ! 
sed aliena a republica nostra videtur. Nam profecto aut 
metus, aut ^injuria te subegit, Silane, consulem designa^ 
turn, genus poenae novum decemere. De timore super- 
Tacaneum est disserere, cum, ^praesenti diligentia claris- 
sumi viri, consulis, Hanta praesidia sint in annis. De 
poena possumus equidem dicere id, quod res habet ; in 
luctu atque miseriis mortem aerumnarum requiem, non 
cruciatum esse ; eam cuncta mortalium mala dissolvere ; 
^tra neque curae neque gaudio locum esse. Sed, per 
deos immortalis ! quamobrem in sententiam non addidisti, 
uti prius verberibus in eos animadverteretur ? an, quia 
^lex Porcia vetat ? at aliae leges item condemnatis civi- 
bus animam non eripi, sed in exilium permitti jubent. 
An, quia gravius est yerberari, quam necari 1 quid autem 
acerbum, aut grave nimis in homines tanti facinoris coiw 
victos ? sin, quia levius ; ''qui convenit in minore negotio 
legem timere, cum eam in majore neglexeris ? ®At enim 
quis reprehendet, quod in parricidas reipublicae decretum 
erit ? Tempus, dies, fortuna, cujus lubido gentibus mod- 
eratur. lUis merito accidit, quidquid evenerit : ceterum 
Yos, Patres conscripti, quid ^%i alios statuatis, considerate. 
Omnia mala exempla ex ^^bonis orta sunt ; sed, ubi im- 
perium ad ignaros, aut minus bonos pervenit, novum 
illud exemplum ^%b dignis et idoneis ad indignos et non 
idoneos transfertur. Lacedaemonii, ^Mevictis Atheniensi- 
bus, triginta viros imposuere, qui rempublicam eorum 
tractarent. Hi prime coepere pessumum quemque et 
omnibus invisum indemnatum necare : ^^ea populus laetaii 
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et merito dicere fieri. Post, ubi paullatim licentia crevit, 
juxta bonos et malos ^lubidixMse interficere, ceteros metu 
terrere. Ita civitas, servitute oppressa, stultae laetitiae 
gravis poenas dedit. Nostra memoria, victor Sulla cum 
^Damasippum et alios hujusmodi, qui malo reipublicao 
creverant, jugulari jussit, quis non factum ejus laudabat ? 
homines scelestos, factiosos, qui seditionibus rempublicam 
exagitaverant, merito necatos aiebant. Sed ea res 
magnae initium cladis fuit. Nam, uti quisque domum, 
aut villam, postremo aut vas, aut vestimentum alicujus 
concupiverat, dabat operam, uti in proscriptorum numero 
osset. Ita, quibus Damasippi mors laetitiae fuerat, post 
paullo ipsi trabebantur : neque prius finis jugulandi fuit, 
quam Sulla omnis suos divitiis explevit. ^Atque ego 
haec non in M. Tidlio, neque his temporibus, vereor: 
sed in magna civitate multa et varia ingenia sunt. Potest, 
alio tempore, alio consule, cui item exercitus in manus, 
falsum aliquid pro vero credi : ubi hoc exemplo, per 
senati decretum, consul gladium eduxorit, quis finem 
statuet, aut quis moderabitur? Majores nostri, Patres 
conscripti, neque -^^onsilii, neque audaciae umquam eguere : 
neque superbia obstabat, quo minus aliena instituta, si 
modo proba, imitarentur. Arma atque tela militaria ab 
Samnitibus, ^insignia magistratuum ab Tuscis pleraque 
sumserunt : postremo, quod ubique apud socios aut hostis 
idoneum videbatur, cum summo studio domi exsequeban- 
tur : ^imitari, quam invidere bonis malebant. Sed, eodem 
illo tempore, Graeciae morem imitati, verberibus %nimad- 
vertebant in civis, de condenmatis summum supplicium 
sumebant. Postquam respublica adolevit, et midtitudino 
civium factiones valuere, circumveniri innocentes, alia 
hujuscemodi fieri coepere ; tum lex Porcia aliaeque paia- 
tae, quibus legibus exilium dainnatis permissum. ''Hahc 
ego caussam, Patres conscripti, quo minus novum consil- 
ium capiamus, in primis magnam puto. ^Profecto virtus 
atque sapientia major in illis fuit, qui ex parvis opibus 
tantum imperium fccere, quam in nobis, qui ea ^bena 
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parta vix retinemus. Placet igitur, eos dimitti, et angeri 
exercituHi Catilinae ? minume : sed ita ^censeo ; ^ubli- 
candas eorum pecunias, ipsos ia Tinculis habendos ^per 
municipia quae maxume opibus yalent ; ^neu qtds de is 
postea ad senalum referat, neve cum populo agat: <pii 
aliter fecerit, senatum existumare, eum contra rempubli- 
cam et salutem omnium facturum." 

LII. PosTQUAM Caesar dicendi finem fecit, ^ceteri 
verbo, alius alii, varie adsentiebantur : at M. Porcius 
Cato, rogatus sententiam, hujuscemodi orationem habuit. 
" ^Longe mihi alia mens est, Patres conscripti, cum res 
atque pericula nostra considero, et cum sententias non- 
nullorum mecum ipse reputo. 'Illi mihi disseruisse 
videntur de poena eorum, qui patriae, parentibus, %ris 
atque focis suis, bellum paravere : res autem monet, 
cavere ab illis, 'quam, quid in illis statuamus, consultare. 
Nam ^^cetera turn ^^persequare, ubi facta sunt ; hoc, nisi 
provideris ne accidat, ubi evenit, frustra ^^judicia implo- 
res ; capta urbe, nihil fit reliqui victis. Sed, per deos 
immortalis ! vos ego adpello, qui semper domos, villas, 
signa, i^tabulas vestras pluris, quam rempublicam fecistis : 
si ista, cujuscumque modi sint, quae i*amplexamini, reti- 
nere, si voluptatibus vestris otium praebere voltis ; exper- 
giscimini aliquando, et ^^capessite rempublicam. ^«Non 
agitur de vectigalibus, non de sociorum injuriis : libertas 
et anima nostra in dubio est. Saepenumero, Patres con- 
scripti, multa verba in hoc ordine feci ; saepe de luxuria 
atque avaritia nostrorum civium qucstus sum, multosque 
mortalis ea caussa advorsos habeo ; ^''qui mihi atque ani- 
mo meo nullius umquam delicti gratiam fecissem, baud 
facile alterius lubidini malefacta condonabam. Sed, ea 
tametsi vos parvi pendebatis, tamen respublica firma ; 
i^opulentia neglegentiam tolerabat. Nunc vero non id 
agitur, bonis an malis moribus vivamus ; neque quantum, 
aut quam magnificum imperium populi Romani : ^^sed, 
cujus haec cumque modi, nostra, an nobiscum una, hos- 
tium futura sint. ^Hic mihi quisquam mansuetudinem et 
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misericordiam nominat? jam pridem eqiiidem nos vera 
rerum vocabula amisimus ; quia bona aliena largiri, lib- 
eralitas ; malarum rerum audacia, fortitudo vocatur : ^eo 
respublica in extremo sita. Sint sane, quoniam ita se 
mores habent, liberales ex sociorum fortunis, sint miscri- 
cordes ^n furibus aerarii : ^e illis sanguinem nostrum 
largiantur, et, dum paucis sceleratis parcunt, bonos omnis 
perditum eant. ^Bene et composite C. Caesar paullo 
ante in hoc ordine de yita et morte disseruit, falsa 
credo, existumans, quae de inferis memorantur ; diverso 
itinere malos a bonis loca tetra, inculta, foeda atque for- 
midolosa %abere. [taque censuit pecunias eorum pub- 

LICANDAS, IPSOS PER HUNICIPIA IN CUSTODIIS HABENDOS ; 

'^videlicet timens, ne, si Romae sint, aut a popularibus 
conjurationis, aut ''a multitudine conducta, per vim eripi- 
antur. Quasi vero mali atque scelesti tantummodo in 
urbe, et non per totam Italiam sint ; aut non ibi plus 
possit audacia, ubi ad defendendum opes minores. 
^Quare vanum equidem hoc consilium, si periculum ex 
illis metuit: sin in tanto omnium metu solus non timet, 
eo magis refert mihi atque vobis timere. Quare, cum de 
P. Lentulo ceterisque statuetis, pro certo habetote, vos 
simul de exercitu Catilinae et de omnibus conjuratis de- 
cemere. ^Quanto vos attentius ea agetis, tanto illis ani- 
mus infirmior erit : si paullulum modo vos languere vide- 
rint, jam omnes feroces aderunt. Nolite existumare, 
majores nostros ^^armis rempublicam et. parva magnam 
fecisse. Si ita res esset, multo pulcherrumam eam nos 
haberemus : quippe sociorum atque ciyium, praeterea 
armorum atque equorum major nobis copia, quam illis. 
Sed alia fuere, quae illos magnos fecere, ^^quae nobis 
nulla sunt ; domi industria, foris justum imperium, ^^ani- 
mus in consulendo liber, neque delicto, neque lubidini 
obnoxius. Pro his nos habemus luxuriam atque avaii- 
tiam ; ^^ublice egestatem, privatim opulentiam ; laudanras 
divitias, sequimur inertiam ; inter bonos et malos discri- 
men nullum ; omnia ^^irtutis praemia ambitio possidet. 
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Neque minim ; ubi vos separatim sibi quisque cousilimn 
eapidsyiibi domi voluptatibus, hic pecmiiae, aut gradae 
servitis : eo fit, ut impetus fiat in ^vacuam rempublicam. 
Sed ego haec omitto. Conjuravere nobilissumi cives 
patriam incendere : Gallormn gentem infestissimiam nom- 
ini Romano ad bellum arqessmit : dux bostium ^pra 
caput est : vos cunctamini etiam nunc, quid intra moenia 
^adprebensis bostibus faciatis ? ^Misereamini cBnseo ; 
deliquere bomines adolescentuii, per ambitionem ; atque 
etiam armatos dimittatis. ^Ne, ista vobis mansuetudo et 
misericordia, si iUi arma ceperint, in miseriam vertet. 
^Scilicet res aspera est ; sed vos non timetis eam. Immo 
vero maxume ; sed inertia et mollitia animi, alius alium 
exspectantes cunctamini, dis immortalibus confisi, qui 
banc rempublicam in maxumis saepe periculis serravere. 
Non Yotis, neque ''suppliciis muliebribus auxilia deorum 
parantur: vigilando, agendo, bene consulendo, ^ospera 
omnia cedunt : ubi secordiae te atque ignaviae tradideris, 
nequidquam deos implores ; irati infestique sunt. Apud 
majores nostros, T. Manlius Torquatus •bello Gallico 
filium suum, quod is contra imperium in bostem pugna^ 
yerat, necari jussit ; atque ille egregius adolescens im- 
moderatae fortitudinis morte ^^poenas dedit : ^^vos de cru- 
delissumis parricidis quid statuatis, cunctamini? ^^Yide- 
licet vita cetera eorum buic sceleri obstat. Yerum 
parcite dignitati Lentuli, si ipse pudicitiae, si famae suae, 
si dis aut bominibus umquam ullis pepercit: ignoscite 
Cetbegi adolescentiae, ^^isi iterum patriae bellum fecit. 
Nam quid ego de Gabinio, Statilio, Coepario loquar? 
quibus ^^si quidquam umquam pensi fuisset, non ea con- 
silia de republica babuissent. Postremo, Patres con- 
scnpti, si mebercule peccato locus csset, facile paterer 
vos ipsa re corrigi, quoniam verba contemnitis ; sed 
undique circumventi sumus. Catilina cum exercitu fauci- 
bus urget : alii intra moenia, in sinu urbis sunt bostes : 
^%eque parari, neque consuli quidquam occulte potest; 
%uo magis properandum. Quare ita ego censeo: cum 
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nefario consilio sceleratonim civium respublica in maxu- 
na pericula venerit, hique indicio T. Volturcii, et lega- 
tonim Allobrogum, convicti confessique sint, caedem, 
incendia, alia foeda atque crudelia facinora in civis 
patriamque paravisse ; de confessis, sicuti de ^manifestis 
rerum capitalium, more majorum, supplicium sumendum." 
LIIL PosTQUAM Cato adsedit, consulares omnes, item- 
que senatus magna pars, sententiam ejus laudant, ^virtu- 
tem animi ad coelum ferunt ; alii alios increpantes tiniidos 
vocant ; Cato magnus alque clams habetur ; senati decre- 
tum fit, ^sicuti ille censiierat. *Sed mihi multa legenti, 
multa audienti, quae populus Romanus, domi militiaeque, 
mari atque terra, praeclara facinora fecit, forte lubuit 
attendere, ^quae res maxume tanta negotia sustinuisset. 
Sciebam, saepenumero parva manu cum magnis legioni- 
bus hostium contendisse : cognoveram, parvis copiis bella 
. gesta cum opulentis regibus ; ad hoc, saepe fortunae vio- 
lentiam toleravisse ; facundia Graecos, gloria belli Gallos 
ante Romanos fuisse. Ac mihi multa ^agitanti constabat, 
paucorum civium egregiam virtutem cuncta patravisse ; 
eoque factum, uti divitias paupertas, multitudinem pauci- 
tas superaret. Sed postquam luxu atque desidia civitas 
corrupta est, rursus respublica magnitudine sua impera- 
torum atque magistratuum vitia sustentabat ; ac, ''veluti 
efibeta parente, multis tempestatibus baud sane quisquam 
Romae virtute magnus fuit. Sed, memoria mea, ingenti 
virtute, divorsi moribus fuere viri duo, M. Cato, et C. 
Caesar ; quos, quoniam res obtulerat, silentio praeterire 
fion fuit consilium, quin utriusque naturam et mores, 
quantum ingenio possem, aperirem. 

LIV. Igitur his ^genus, ^aetas, eloquentia, prope 
aequalia fuere ; magnitude animi par, item ^^gloria ; sed 
^'alia alii. Caesar beneficiis ac munificentia magnus ha- 
bebatur; integritate vitae Cato. Ille mansuetudine et 
misericordia clarus factus : ^%uic severitas dignitatem 
addiderat. Caesar dando, sublevando, ^^ignoscendo ; Cato 
nihiJ. largiundo gloriam adeptus. In altero miseris per- 
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fiigium ; in alt^o mails pemicies : ^illius facilitas ; hujua 
constantia laudabatur. Postremo, Caesar Ha. ammum in* 
duxerat laborare, vigilare ; negotiis amicorum intentus, sua 
neglegere ; nihil denegare, quod dono dignum esset ; sibi 
magnum imperium, exercitum, novum helium exoptabat, 
ubi virtus enitescere posset. ^At Catoni studium modes- 
tiae, decoris, sed maxume severitatis erat. Non divitiis 
cum divite, neque ^actione cum factioso ; sed cum stre* 
nuo virtute, cum modesto pudore, cum innocente ^absti- 
nentia certahat: ^esse, quam videri, bonus malebat: ita, 
quo minus gloriam petebat, eo magis sequebatur 

LY. PosTQUAM, ut dixi, senatus in Catonis sententiam 
discessit, consul optumum factum ratus, noctem, quae 
instabat, antecapere, ne quid eo spatio novaretur, ^trium- 
viros, quae supplicium postulabat, parare jubet : ipse, 
dispositis praesidiis, Lentulum in carcerem deducit : idem 
fit ceteris per praetores. Est ^ocus in carcere, quod 
^Tullianum adpellatur, ubi paullulum ^^escenderis ad lae- 
vam, circiter duodecim pedes humi depressus. £um 
muniunt undique parietes, atque insuper ^^camera, lapideis 
fornicibus vincta : sed ^^incultu, tenebris, odore, foeda 
atque terribilis ejus facies est. In eum locum postquam 
demissus Lentulus, ^^quibus praeceptum erat, ^^laqueo 
gulam fregere. Ita ille patricius, ex clarissuma gente 
Comeliorum, qui consulare imperium Romae habuerat, 
dignum moribus factisque suis exitum vitae invenit. De 
Cethego, Statilio, Gabinio, Coepario, eodem modo suppli- 
cium sumtum. 

LVI. DuM ea Romae geruntur, Catilina i*ex omni 
copia, quam et ipse adduxerat, et Maulius habuerat, 
^Muas legiones instituit; cohortes, pro numero militum, 
complet : deinde, ut quisque voluntarius, aut ex sociis in 
castra venit, aequaliter distribuerat ; ac brevi spatio le- 
giones ^''numero hominum expleverat, cum initio ncm 
amplius duobus miUibus habuisset. Sed ex omni copia 
circiter pars quarta erat militaribus armis instructa; 
ceteri, ut quemque casus armaverat, ^^sparos, aut lanceaA 
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alii ^praeacutatf sudes portabant. Sed, postquam Antonius 
Ciirn exercitu adventabat, Catilina per montes iter facers 
ad urbem modo, modo ^in Galliam versus, castra movere , 
hoslibus occasionem pugnandi non dare ; sperabat prope 
diem ^sese habiturum, si Romae socii incepta patravis- 
sent. luterea servitia repudiabat, *cujus initio ad eum 
magnae copiae concurrebant, opibus conjurationis fretus ; 
simul ^alienum suis rationibus existumans videri caussam 
civium cum sends fugitivis communicavisse. 

LVIL Sed, postquam in castra nuncius pervenit, Ro- 
mae conjurationem patefactam, de Lentulo, Cethego, cet- 
eris, quos supra memoravi, supplicium sumtum ; plerique, 
quos ad bellum spes rapinarum, aut novarum rerbra 
fitudium illexerat, dilabuntur ; reliquos Catilina per montis 
asperos, magnis itineribus, ^in agrum Pistoricnsem abdu- 
cit, eo consilio, uti per tramites occulte perfugerent in 
'Galliam. At Q. Metellus Celer cum tribus legionibus 
in agro Piceno praesidebat, ®ex difficultate rerum eadem 
ilia existumans, quae supra diximus, Catilinam agitare. 
Igitur, ubi iter ejus ex perfugis cognovit, castra propere 
movet, ac ^sub ipsis radicibus montium consedit, qua illi 
descensus erat in Galliam properanti. Neque tamen 
Antonius procul aberat ; ^^tpote qui magho exercitu, 
locis aequioribus ^^expeditus, in fuga sequeretur. Sed 
Catilina, postquam videt ^^montibus atque copiis hostium 
sese clausum, in urbe res adversas, neque fugae, neque 
i^praesidii ullam spem ; optumum factum ratus in tali re 
fortunam belli tentare, statuit cum Antonio quamprimum 
confligere. Itaque, concione advocata, hujuscemodi ora- 
tionem habuit. 

LVIIL " CoMPERTUM ego habeo, milites, verba virtu- 
tem non addere ; neque ex ignavo strenuum, neque fortem 
ex timido exercitum, oratione imperatoris, fieri. Quanta 
cujmsqu^ animo audacia natura, aut ^^moribus, inest, tanta 
in bello patere solet : quem neque gloria, neque pericula, 
excitant, nequidquam hortere ; timor animi auribus obficit. 
Sed ego vos, quo pauca monerem, advocavi; simul uti 
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^^aHSsam consilii aperirem. Scitis eqmdem, milites, 
secordia atque ignavia Lentuli ^uantam ipsi cladem no- 
bisque attulerit ; quoque modo, dum ex urbe praesidia 
opperior, in Galliam proficisci nequiverim. Nunc quo in 
loco res nostrae sint, juxta mecum omnes intellegitis. 
Exercitus hostium duo, ^unus ab nrbe, alter a Gallia, 
obstant : diutius in his locis esse, ^si maxume animus 
ferat, frumenti atque aliarum rerum cgestas probibet 
Quocumque ire placet, ferro iter aperiundum est. Qua- 
propter vos moneo, uti forti atque parato animo sitis ; et, 
cum praelium inibitis, memineritis, vos divitias, deciis, 
gloriam, praeterea libertatem atque patriam in dextris 
portare. Si vincimus, omnia nobis tuta, commeatus 
abunde, coloniae atque municipia patebunt : sin mctu ces- 
serimus, eadem ilia advorsa fiunt : neque locus, neque 
amicus quisquam teget, quern arma non texerint Prae- 
terea, milites, non eadem nobis et iUis necessitudo im- 
pendet : nos pro patria, pro libertate, pro vita certamus ; 
^illis supervacaneum est pugnare pro potentia paucorum. 
Quo audacius adgredimini, memores pristinae virtutis. 
Licuit nobis, cum summa turpitudine, in exilio aetatem 
agere : potuistis nonnulli Homae, amissis bonis, ali^nas 
opes exspectare. Quia ilia foeda atque intoleranda ^viris 
videbanWr, haec sequi decrevistis. Si 'relinquere voltis 
audacia opus est : nemo, nisi victor, pace bellum mutavit. 
Nam in fuga salutem sperare, cum arma, ^quis corpus 
tegitur, ab hostibus averteris, ^ea vero dementia est. 
Semper in praelio maxumum est periculum, ^^qui maxume 
timent : audacia pro muro habetur. Cum vos considero, 
milites, et cum facta vestra aestumo, magna me spes 
victoriae tenet. Animus, aetas, virtus vestra hortantur ; 
praeterea necessitudo, quae etiam timidos fortis facit* 
Nam multitudo hostium ne circumvenire queat, prohibent 
angustiae. Quod si virtuti vestrae fortuna inviderit, ca- 
vete, I'inulti animam amittatis ; neu capti potius, sicuti 
pecora, trucidemini, quam, virorum more pugnantes, cm* 
entam atque luctuosam victoriam hostibus relinqiiatis." 
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LIX. Haec ubi dixit, paullulum commoratus, sigDi 
canere jubet, atque ^instructos ordines in locum aequum 
deducit: dein, remotis omnium equis, quo militibus, ex- 
aequato periculo, animus amplior esset, ipse ^pedes exer- 
citom, ^ro loco atque copiis, instruit. ^Nam, uti plani- 
ties erat inter sioistros montis, et, ab dextia, rupes aspera, 
octo cohortis in fronte constituit: ^eliqua signa in 
subsidio artius collocat. ®Ab his centuriones omnis lectos, 
et ''evocatos, praeterea ex gregariis militibus optumiun 
quemque annatum in pnmam aciem subducit. C. Man- 
lium in dextora, ^Faesulanum quemdam sinistra parte 
curare jubet : ipse cum ^libertis et colonis ^^propter aqui- 
1am adsistit, quam, bello ^^Cimbrico, C. Marius in exer- 
citu habuisse dicebatur. At ex altera parte C. Antonius, 
"pedibus aeger, quod praelio adesse nequibat, M. Petreio 
legato exercitum permittit. Ille cohortis veteranas, quas 
'^umulti caussa conscripserat, in fronte ; post eas, cete- 
jwn exercitum in subsidiis locat. ^^Ipse equo circumiens, 
unumquemque nominans adpellat, hortatur, rogat, uti 
meminerint, se contra latrones ^^inermos, pro patria, pro 
liberis, pro aris atque focis suis, ^^cemere. Homo milita- 
ris, quod amplius annos triginta ^''tribunus, aut ^®prae- 
fectus, aut legatus, aut praetor cum magna gloria fuerat, 
plerosque ipsos factaque eorutai fortia noverat : ea com- 
memorando militum animos accendebat. 

LX. Sed ubi, rebus omnibus exploratis, Petreius ^Huba 
signum dat, cohortis paullatim incedere jubet ; idem facit 
hostium exercittts. Postquam eo ventum, unde a ^eren- 
tariis praelium committi posset, maxmno clamore cum 
infestis signis concurrunt ; ^^pila omittunt ; gladiis res 
geritur. Yeterani, pristinae virtutis memores, cominus 
acriter instare : illi hand timidi resistunt : maxuma vi 
certatur. ^Interea CatiUna cum expeditis in prima acie 
versari, laborantibus succurrere, integros pro sauciis 
arcessere, omnia providere, multum ipse pugnare, saepe 
hostem ferire : strenui militis, et boni imperatoris officia 
simul exsequebatur. Petreius, ubi videt Catilinam, con- 
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tra ac ratus erat, magna vi tendere, ^cohortem praetoriam 
in medios hostis inducit ; eos perturbatos akjue alios alibi 
resistentes interficit ; deinde utrimque ex lateribus adgre- 
ditur. Manlius el Faesulanus ^in primis pugnantes cadunt 
Postqiiam fusas copias, seque cum paucis relictum videl 
Catilina, memor generis aiqne pristinae dignitatis, in con- 
fertissumos hostes incurrit, ibique pugnans confoditur. 

LXI. Sed, confecto praelio, turn vero cerneres, quan« 
ta audacia, quantaque animi vis fuisset in exercitu Cati- 
linae. Nam fere, quern quisque pugnando locum ceperat, 
eum, amissa anima, corpore tegebat. Pauci autem, quos 
cohors praetoria disjecerat, ^paullo diversius, sed omnes 
tamen adversis volneribus conciderant. Catilina vero 
longe a suis inter hostium cadavera repertus est, pauUu- 
lum etiam spirans, ferociamque animi, quam habuerat 
vivus, in voltu retinens. Postremo, ex omni copia, neque 
in praelio, neque in fuga, quisquam *civis ingenuus 
captus. ^Ita cuncti suae hostiumque vitae juxta peper* 
cerant. Neque tamen exercitus populi Romani laetam 
aut incruentam victoriam adeptus : nam strenuissumus 
quisque aut occiderat in praelio, aut graviter vulneratus 
discesserat. Multi autem, qui de castris, visundi, aut spo- 
liandi gratia, processerant, volvenies hostilia cadavera, 
amicum alii, pars hospitem, aut cognatum reperiebant: 
fuere item, qui inimicos suos cognoscerent. Ita varie 
per omuem exercitum ^laetitia, moeror, luctus aiquo 
gaudia agitabantur. 
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VOTBI 



JUGURTHINE WAR. 



1. Fdso jueritury dtc. << Mankind con^lain without leaeon 
of their nature."' FaUo, literally, "ialiely," " entmeoudy.**— 
Salliiflt has been justly blamed fnr ihe introdttctioHB to his histories. 
They have little if any relation to the subject which they are in^ 
tended to usher in, and are too discurtire and long. 

2. Quod imbedUa, dec. '* That, being weak and of diort duration 
It is influenced more by chance, than by the exertion of intellect"— 
Imbecilla agrtpq with luUura, The less usual form of this adjectiro 
is imbecUUs. — Virtute is here equivalent to vtrtmU ammL 

8. Nam contra. " For, on the contraiy." 

4. Jfwemas, *' You will find, I think." — ^The subjunctive is heM 
enqiloyed to convey a softened assertion, indicative of modesty on 
the part of fhe writer, and not of any doubt in his mind on the sub* 
ject which he is discussing. So crtdiderim is frequently used, in 
tiie sense of ** I am inclined to believe." 

6. Magisfpie natwr^^ dec. ^* And that active exertion is more 
wanting to the nature of men, than ability or duration," i e. than 
additional power or an enlarged period of existence. — Naharae 
hmwnMn is equivalent to Aommt, "And that man stands more in 
need of," dec. 

6. 8ed dux atque imjferator, dec. A refotation of those who 
maintain, that human nature is influenced more by chance tiian by 
any exertion of the mental powers. — Sed may be tendered " Now." 
"—Dux atque imperator. "The dkeetor and ruler." Imperator 
rises in force of meaning above dux. The former means literally, 
« commander in chief;" whereas dux means the.highert of the i%> 
ferior i^cers, having himself an important command. These are 
hereupplied to one and the same objects, for the purpose of showing 
the aU-controUing power (^ the mind. 

7. Grassaiwr, " Aspires." Literally, " moves boldly on." 

8. PoUem poteruque. " Powerful and vigorous." PoUenstekn 
hne to innate strength, potens to its exercise. 

13 
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Pace 

1 9 Qmppe probttatem, 6ui, ** Since it (i. e. fortune) can neithei 
give, nor take away, integrity, activity, nor other praiseworthy quali- 
ties." hidustria here means an active exercise of our abilities. — 
The student will notice the use of artis for artes» Salhist is very 
much attached to this Ibrm of the accusative, oniftu for omncst po- 
fularis for poptdares, &c. It is called an archaism, (a term gene- 
Hilly applied to the use of antiquated or obsolete forms of expression,) 
though not very correctly, since the termination in is would seem 
to have been most commonly employed in the best ages of La^ty. 
The common grammatical rule is, that nouns, whose g^ttve plural 
ends in nem, have esp it, or ei*, in tlte accusative pluraL 

10. Ad merham et voluptmHs corporis, dec " It has been con- 
signed to the destructive bondage of sloth and coipoieal gratifica- 
tioQsJ' . The litAal meaning of pessum aj^peacs to be ** down," " to 
the bottom," "under foot.'* Hence pessumdo HteraUy meant, 
'*to send or throw to the bottom,**. and then figuratively, **to 
ruin or destroy."-— To^j^t^ it put for vduptaUs, See previous 
•note. 

11. Pemiciosa htbtdmef dec. la rendering, begin wi^ yii, '* when, 
after it has enjoyed f<Hr a season this destnictive indulgence," dec. 

12. Suam quisque ct^fpath, dec "The authors of these evils 
Ivansfer each to affairs the blame that is their own." They allege 
in^extenuation of their mtffilal inactivity, that the affidrs to whi(£ they 
had directed their attention proved too difficult of accomplishment. 

13. Quod, si homhtUms, dec. "But if mankind. were inspired 
with l» great a regard for things conducive to their welfare, as is 
the zeal with which they seek after,** dec. — jSkena, " thfengs foreign 
to their iteXure.** 

14. Nepu reger$nturf dec " They would not be mott contiolled 
by, Ithan they would thtmselvet control, the chances of fortune.*'. 

15. XJbi] pro morialihus, " In which, as far as is consistent with 
mortal lot." Pro mortaUbusy UteraUy, ** f<» moctak." Equivalent 
to quattmus mortaUbus/as est, 

16. Gemufku/mamim, "Man.*' 

17. Sequimtur, "Partake of." 

18. Praeclara fades, " Personal beauty." — Literally " a fine 
fece," or " eKterior."' 

19. DildburUur, " Insensibly leavens.** — ^literally, " steal away,** 
fju "dropoff." • 
^ SO. Ingevm egregia fndnarn. " The splendid exertions of mtel- 

lect.*' — Facitms denotes a boM or daring action, and unlew it be 
joined with a favourable epitllBt, or the action be previously de- 
tcnbed at commendable, the term is always to be undevttodd ia » 
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TitaperatiTtt seme. In the jHresent passage, tiie tphhet egrtigiu9 1 
maiks ^ chancter of the action as praiseworthy. 

SI. (hrpcrit ^ fartmut^ bomiiitm. ** Of Che adrantages of person 
ani IbiCane.'' 

I. Agit tOpte habit cumitL, 4cc "Controls atid twtf all 2 
things, aad is itself contFoiled by none." After kdkUwr understand 

4& uUo (scfl. negoti9.) 

%, Quo magia ^mitas, &c. ** On ^r^hich account the deprsTitf 
#f those is the mtx^ to b»'w«Mlered at^***dDC. 

8. IneuUm, *' Throogh w^t of culture.^* 
4. ^rtes mint. ¥ Mental sAplofments.'* 

6. Em his, ^Oi these em^^loyments of mini" Vnlerstand 
m'ftMia imtiM^ 

6. Qmm$ twra^ A«. « AH change oT public jfiaiis,^ or *«veiy 
•filce of administiation.'* Of these officea^ magiatrmtu aze of a 
cifil, iMperia «f a militazy nature. 

7. Qwjmam ntque w 'nli tfi', te. * " 8kce, neither; on the on9 
luoid, is the honour, that is itt due, rendered t* merit, aoi Ira tlwy, 
on the^ other, who ha^e obtained authority by unfair means," dtc.-— 
The allusion 'mfraudem m to ^yribefy and other unworthy and de- 
grading practices. 

a Pgrwies, << Subjected states.'' Freqa pareo, ** to obey,*' 
and having the first feyllable long. Tjn parerUef, <* patents,*' it is 
short.—- The word occurs again in the first chapter of this history. 

9. Delicta cfirrigas, "may lectify abuses."-^/m|M?r^nttmy "a 
perilous task.*' literally, " without a harbpur," or place of safety 
from the stom. 

10. Fatigando. "After all one's exertions." Understand ai^ 
which in son^ editions is e^pisssed. 

II. Quern. For oMqmwL^-^LuUdby mm arcbaism fov lAid^ 

1% OrtUfctari. **0f sacrificing." i. e. Tanquam rtm gtaUm 
deo99ere. — ^More usual Latinity ^miMieq^niegratificandi; but Sal- 
lust is fond of unusual ibrma of eiq^easion. 

13. Quae ingemio exercentur. ** Which form the exercise of the 
mind." Literally, " which are exercised upon by the mind." 

14. Memoria renim gettaram. " The recording of past events." 
i. e. historical composition. — Vvrtute. " Etcellence."— Proe^e- 
Valium, Understand esse mihi. 

15. Per insolentiam, " From a feeling of vanity." InsoUntia^ 
strictly, is unusual or altered conduct, as when the head is turned 
with vanity and 8elf-conceit.>^jSf^f<imm lauetamdo. " By praising my 
own profession," i. e. (\f an historian. Before extollere understand ma. 

16. A republica. " From all partic^tion in pfMic affairs.'^ 
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Pftge. 

2 17. Certe, &c. Sxxppij the ell^tsis as follows : ** it certe hoe 
facietU, qtdbus,** &c. 

18. SaJuUare 'plebem, ** To count the fayour of t]ie populace." 
Referring to the acts of candidates in electioneering for office, going 
around, addressing in a friendly mannar, shaking hands with Yoters, 
dtc. 

19. Qvibus temporUms. Sallust obtained tbe office of qusstor, 
which entitled him to a seat in the senate, at the age of twenty- 
seven, a few years after the conspiracy of Catiline, and while the 
state was thrown into the greatest confusion by the acts of Clodius 
and his followers. He was made tribune of the commons six years 
after, on which occasion, according to some authorities, Cato was 
his competitor, but, according to others, when he was made pretor. 
To Ins; success over Cato the historian alludes in the woids quaUt 
«tn, &e. If this competition occurred for the office of jffsetor, he 
had np great reasim to be proud of his success, nnee he obtained 
that magistracy entir^y through the interest of Cssar. 

90. Merito, " On good grounds." — Judicium anim muiatisu. 
**IIxfe altered my determination." — AHorum negMt. "Tlis 
active emplojrment of others." 

21. Q. Maximum. Quintus Fabius Mazimus, the well-known op- 
ponent of Hannibal. — P, Scipionem, The elder Africanus, who con^ 
fuered Hannibal in the battle of Zama. — SdiUm. Understand este. 

1. Imagines. Among the Romans, tiiose whose ancestors, or 
who themselves had borne any curule office, that is, had been consul, 
prtBtor, censer, or curule sedile, were called nobHes, and had the 
right of making images of themselves, which were kept with great 
care by their posterity, and exhibited only at funerals or on solemn 
occasions. These images were nothing more than the busts or 
effigies of the individuals, down to the shoulders, made of wax, and 
painted. They were placed in the atrium^ or hall, of the Roman 
house, enclosed in wooden eases. 

2. Scilicet Tum ceram iUani, dec. We loust here resolve eciUcet 
into its component members {scire licetj) and construe as follows : 
Scire licet non ceram illam, <&c. Juibere. " We may well suppose 
that neither the mere wax of which they were made, nor the form 
it had assumed, possessed such power in themselves." 

3. Eorum. " Of the former." Referring to their ancestors, and 
depending in construction on famam and gloriam. With virtus 
•upply sua ipsorum^ " their own merit." Sallust here argues in fa* 
TOUT of history, as a nleans of exciting to noble and praiseworthy 
actions, by its recounting the deeds of former days. 

4. His mori^. ** Amid &e conuption of the day." i •. Amid 
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Fige. 

these mamurs that tie now preyalent. — Quin ctmUndai, <* wbd^&oes 3 
not seek to Tie." Qiuht is here equiyalent to qvi non, 

6. Homines mm. ** Men of humble origin." Literallj, '* new 
men." Those who were the first of their famfly that had imised 
themselves to any curule office, were/ called among the Romans, 
homines novi, in allusion to their recent admission among the no- 
bility. 

6. Furtim et per latrodmeL " By pnrate intrigne and open 
fraud." The acts of peculation, and official plunder, of which the 
Roman magistrates were so frequently guilt}r, are here stigmatized, 
and they are spoken of as actually affording ^e means for farther ad- 
vancement in the state. Sallust himself is open to this charge. — AS" 
ter potius we have rejected from ^ text, wi& some of the best edi- 
tions, the words quam bonis artibtis, as the idea is sufficiently ex- 
pressed by per virttUem which precedes. 

7. Ac non perinde haJbeanbar, " And are not to be estima- 
ted according to the merit of those who fill them." Ac is more fre- 
quently employed after perinde than ut. But its occurrence at the 
beginning of the clause prevents its beiiig again employed en the 
principle cf euphony. 

8. Liberius aUiusqtbe. <'Too fireely and too far." Com- 
pare remarks under note 1, page 1. — Redeo. Put here for eo, 
i. e. vmo, the compound for the simple. '* I now come to mysubject." 

9. Jugwriha. Consult Historical Index. — Numidarum. No* 
midia answers in some measure to the modem Algiers, Consult 
Geographical Index. 

10. Atrox. "Bloody." — Variague victoria Juit. ''Andthetuc- 
cess was various," i. e. and marked by various turns of fortune ; 
victory inclining sometimes to the side of the Romans, and ibea 
again to that of Jugurtha. 

11. Obviam itum est. " Successful opposition was made." — Di" 
vina et kwmana cuncta. " All things religious and civil,'-' i. e. th« 
whole state. — Studiis dvilibus, " to the dissensions of the state," 
or simply, " civil dissensions." "Wiihfaceret understand solum or 
tantumy " only." 

12. Pauca supra repetam. " 1 will take a brief review." 

13. Quo, ad eognoseendumy &c. " In order that aU things may 
be clearer, and placed in a more distinct point of view, for the pur- 
pose of being thoroughly understood." Ad eognoscendum, literally, 
'* for the knowing of them." The gerund,^ according to the gram- 
marians, is here taken in a passive sense. The change of meaning, 
however, is rather owing to the idiom of modem languages, as ap* 
pears book die literal force of ad eognoscendum* 

13* 
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Pace. 

3 l^> B^t Punko secundo. Consult HisUmeal Index, for an ac- 
count of the Punic wars, and also foar some mention of the Cartha- 
ginians, Hannibal, and Masinissa, under their respectiye heads. — 
Post mag7iiMdinem nominis Romani, " Since the Koman name 
became illustrious." 

15. Cut postea Africano, dec. The term Africano is here put in 
the dative by attraction to the dative of the person. In rendering 
the clause, Africano must be taken as equivalent to Africard or Af' 
ricarms. Thus, Est mihi nortun Joanni, " my name is John ;" for 
Est mUd nomen Joannis, (or Joannes.) 

16. Praeclara rei mUitaarisfacinora. " Brilliant military e]q>loits.'' 
Consult note 4, page 2. — Syphace. Consult Historical Index. 
The proper name Syphax is said to have the penult of the genitive 
common. It is on the contrary always long, for the line in Clau* 
dian {BeU, (rild. 91.) where the short quantity occurs, " CompuU- 
mus dforvm Syphacem^ fractwmque Metello,''* is now altered in the 
best editions, after a conjdctnre of Barth's, and we read Hambakm 
for Syphacem. 

17. Regi. Referring to Masinissa. 

18. Imperii vitaeqite ejus, dtc. The grant of the Romans ceased 
with the life of Masmissa. His son Micipsa reigned merely over 
that part of Numidk which had originally belonged to his parent. 
Cirta, and the portion of Numidia which Syphax had possessed, were 
formed into a Roman province. Hence imperii in Uie text refers to 
the empire of Masinissa in its full extent, embracing what he had 
received from the Romans. 

4 ' 1. Absumtis, " Being carried off." 

2. Eodem cuUu, dec. ** He reared at home in the same way as 
he did his own children." CuUus here has reference to eveiy thing 
connected with the rearing of youth. It may be rendered more 
literally by the term " education." Thus, ** he kept at his court, 
and tzained up by the same syst^n of education," dec. 

3. Luxn. The old dative for Imxwi. — Corrumpendum. " To be 
corrupted by them." literally, "for a comiptuig by means <^ 
ihem." Understand iUis in. the ablative, and oimsalt note 18, * 
pages. 

4. Equitare, jactUari, dee. " He ei^gaged in feats of horseman- 
nbip, he learned to throw the lance," dec. The infinitive is here 
put for the imperfect of the indicative, a practice of which Sallust is 
perhaps fonder than any other imriter. Grammarians tenn it the 
kistoricai infimivBe, as being principally used in historical narratives, 
in order to give an ah: of nudity and animation to the sentence. 
This construction is usually ex|dainedby an ellipsis of coepit or co&^ 
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P^nmi, which may often bo fopplied ; in othsr caoof, howerer, it 4 
wOl not acc(»d with the eense. 

6. Etf cum omnis gloria miteiret, ** And though he nnpawed 
•11 m reputation." Omnu ii put for omnet. Consult note 9, page 
l.'—EMse, for ertiL Consult note 4. So also we hare in this same 
•entence, agere for agebatf fmrt for feriAtLt, facert for foeUbaJt^ and 
loqyi for loquehatur. 

6. Hdminem tLioUteentem, '< The young man.** Salhist, by a 
species of archaism (note 9, p. 1.) here uses aioUsctrUf with homo 
expressed, as a verbal adjectire. Adoluceru is, strictly speakii^ 
a yerbal, snd means " one growing up." — Exaeta sua aeiaU. ** His 
own age being hi advanced." 

7. Magis maguque creseere, "Increased more and more In 
reputation." Cretcere is here the ordinary infinittre, preceded in 
construction by hommtm adoUscentem. 

8. Avida imperii^ dec. ** Eager after power, and hurried head> 
long to the gratification of its ruling propensity." Animi cupidinem 
i» an archaism for cupidinem alone. — Opportunitas Mtuuque^ dec 
** The faTourable opportunity affi>rded by his own and the age of hit 
children, a circumstance which leads even moderate men astrsy by 
the hope of self-aggrandizement." 

9. Seditio. " Insurrection."— Be^^um. "War," Le. civil war. 
"Anxius. << Apprehensive." 

10. PopuUmbus. "To his countrymen." 

- 11. Numaniino. Consult Geographical Index. — Cum mitteret. 
" Being engaged in sending." — Ostentando mrtutem, ** In ostenta- 
tiously displaying his valour."— iSom/ui. " By the furious brav^y." 

12. Impigro atque acri ingemo. " Of a quick and penetrating 
turn of mind." — P, Scipioms, The younger Africanus, called also 
Aemilianus. — Morem hosHum, " 7?he mode of fighting practised 
by the enemy." 

1. Quorum alterum. Referring to hit being vnse in council.-^ 5 
Aiftnt. " To generate." 

S. "Rm asperas. " Difficult enterprises." — Agere for agelmt ; so 
habere for hoMatt and amplecti for ecmplectebetur. This peculiar- 
ity in Sallust's style need no longer be noted by us. The student 
will easily discover it himself. (Consult note 4, page ^.y^MagiM 
magisque, dec. " He became more and more attached to him every 
day." 

d. Mutd/iceTUia animi, dec. " A generosity of ipkit and shrewd- 
ness of intellect." — Quis for quidnie. 

4. PoHores. " Possessed of more charms." — Domi. " At home,** 
i a. at Bx>mid,^-'Apud eodoi elari magie quam honeeh. " Men n^ 
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ther of note among our allies, than really possessed of integrity.'* 
Equivalent to magnam potius fuam hmuunfamam hdbenU*. 

5. Non nudiocrem ammum. " The ambitious spirit.*' 

6. Romae omnia i>enalia esse. Meaning that he could purchase, if 
he pleased, the kingdom of Numidia firom the Romans, after the 
death of Micipsa. The power of Jugurtha's bribes will be seen in 
the course of the narrative. 

7. JUvorti. An archaism for reverti. — Praetorium, " The guue* 
ral's tent.," L e. his own (Scipio^s) tent. The name of praetor vnm 
anciently common to all the Roman magistrates, and, in its primi- 
tive acceptation, means a commander, or general. {Is qui praeit 
jure et exercitu. Varro.) The term praetorium is often used to de- 
note not only the tent of the commander, but also the space aroimd 
for his retinue and body-guard ; not, howpver, in this passage. 

8. PuUicey quam privatim. " Publicly rather than privately,** 
L e. by public services, rather than by private interest. — Quibus 
for aliqtUbus. — Pericuiose a paucis emi^ <&c. Implying that the 
kingdom of Numidia belonged to the whole Roman people, and not 
to a few of the nobility. That if he sought to obtain it from the latter 
by bribery, he would only be exposing himself to danger. 

9. In suis artibus. " In the exercise of those abilities which he 
possessed." — UUro. ** Of their own accord," i. e. without any ex- 
ertion on his part. — Properantius. " Too eagerly," i. e. should 
attempt to expedite his elevation to the throne by bribery. 

10. Pro Tiostra amicitia. ** As a friend." Literally, '* in considera- 
tion of our mutual friendship.*' 

11. Igitur rex, dec. ** The king, therefore, when he learned from 
the general's letter, that the things which he had heard from rumour 
were true." Ita esse, equivalent to ita esse %Ui acceperat. " Were 
so as he had heard." — Cum virtute inn, dec. " Strongly influenced 
both by the merit of the man, and his popularity with the Romans." 

Q I. Cum Jugurtha, The presence of the preposition marks the 
familiar nature of the address to Jugurtha, which approached in fact 
to a conversation. 

2. In mmm regrmm. " Into my kingdom,** i. e. as one of my 
heirs. In this assertion of Micipsa there was evidently no truth, 
and Jugurtha himself, as appears from the beginning of the next 
diapter, viewed it in this light. — Enstumans non minus, dec. 
" Thinking that I would be no less dcfar to you. than to my own 
children, in case I should become the father of any." According to 
this declaration of Micipsa, he adopted Jugurtha before he had uxf 
o^uring of his own The wint of truth in this assertion speaks fin 
itself. 
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^• 

9i NeqweantfaUumhalmU. JJodeatvod me. "Nor did that o 
Expectation dec«i?e me." Falwrn A^dbnt it equivalent UifefeUU.— 
Tua. Understand /octo, in the sense of*** exploits." 

4. Gloria honoraoitti, ** Thou hast decked with gUny." — N<h 
menfamiUae renovatum. " The name of oar family has been re- 
Tired." It had been prerionslj rendeied iUnstzious by the exj^itt 
of Massinissa. 

6. Per regmfidem, ** By the fidelity'you «we my kingdom," L 
e. as received into a ahare of it, and made one of its members. Al- 
luding to his adoption, and the obligati<m he was consequently un- 
der of aiding and defending the throne. — Benefido meo. ^ By my 
kindness towards you." Alhtding to his having adopted him.— 
Mienos. ** Strangers." 

6. Non exerciius, dec. This beautiful idea is borrowed horn the 
dying speech of Cyrus, in Xenophon, Cyrop. s. 7, 14. — OJjj^cio et 
fide. ■ " By kind offices, and by the exercise of fidelity." — Qict* a)»- 
tem. "Now,who."—^imaor. Understand <fe6rt«#«. — Tiwt. "To 
your own relations." 

7. jyiXdbwntwr. " Fall gradually to ruin." 

8. Ne aiiier quid eveniat. " That nothing may happen eontrary 
to my wishes," L e. literally, " otherwise than I could vnsh." — Optt- 
leniior, " The more powerful." This term literally means, " pow- 
erful in resources," pollens opibus. — Cdite, observate. ** Cherish, 
respect." — Hunc. The pronoun indicates the proximity of Jugurtha 
to the couch, of the dymg monarch. — Sumsisse, " To have adopt- 
ed." The more usual, but less accurate, form, is swmpsisee. 

9. Ficta, "Insincerely." Literally, " mere fictions." — Protein 
pore, 6ic. " Gave an affectionate answer, suited to the occasion.** 
Pro tempore, literally, in consideration of the occasion. 

1. Juata. •* His obsequies." Understand ^Tiera. We have it "^ 
expressed in Caesar. B. G, 6, 19, Justis funertbus confeetis. — Re-' 
gvU, " The princes." Adherbal, Hiempsal, and Jugurtha. The 
term regrdtu is here employed, not so much with reference to their 
age, as to the division of the kingdom among them. It denotes 
properly " a petty monarch." — Minumus. " The youngest." Un- 
derstand natu, 

2. Ferox, ^^Tiolenty-^IgTiobiUtatemJugurthae. "The ignoble 
oirth of Jugurtha." Quia matemo genere trnpar erat. ^< Because his 
origin was base on the mother's side." Literally, " because he was 
unequal, or inferior," dec. The allusion is to Jugurtha's having 
been bom of a concubine. 

3. Dextra Adherbalem adsedit. " Sat down on the right hand of 
Adherbal." The accusative Adherhaiem ie governed by ad in com- 
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4 . position. Dextrahs here e^valent to a dextra. — FatigaOu a 
fatre. ** Being wearied out by the importunities of his brother."-— 
In ftartem alteram, ** To the opposite side." 

4. Cum muUa disaererent. " h* the midst of a long discussion."- 
Jacii. " Throws out the remark," i. e. proposes. — Rescmdi. " Should 
be repealed." — Parum amxmo vaJuime, " Had not been strong in 
mind." His judgment had been impaired by age and sickness, 
according to Jugurtha. 

5. Ipsum illwm. Referring to Jugurtha. — Quod verhum, &c. 
** This remark sank more deeply into the bosom of Jugurtha," &c 
— Ira et metu anxvus. " Distraeted with rage and fear." — Molhi, 
"He plotted."— Pflrare. "He contrived."— Tardm*. "Too 
slowly, " L e. tardius quam voluerat. " More slowly than he 
wished." 

6. Propter dissennonem. "To prevent mutual disputes."-- 
MtUurius, " First." Literally, " sooner." — Loca propinqud the- 
sauris. It seems to have been the custom with the monarchs of 
that land to keep the royal treasures in several strongholds. Thus, 
in the 37th chapter of this history, the town Suthul is mentioned, as 
having been employed for that purpose ; in the 75tb chapter, Thala ; 
in the 92d chapter, a castle is spoken of; and Strabo finally calls 
Capsa, rd ya^vXoictov ro9 'lovyoiipBa, 

7. Proxunvu9 lictor. " Chief lictor." i. e. chief attendant. The 
lictors went before those whom they attended, one by one, in a 
cegular line. H&e foremost was called lictor prvmutj and the hind- 
most, who immediately preceded the magistrate, was called lictor 
proxvmuSf or postremus, and used to receive and execute the com- 
mands of the individual on whom he attended. Masinissa had been 
allowed by the Roman senate to asiume the badges of curule msr- 
gistracy, in consideration of his valuable services. In this way, 
lictors became a part of the retinue of the Numidian monarchs. 
Some, however, suppose that Sallust merely uses the term lictor on 
this'occasion in accordance with the custom of other Roman writers, 
who applied terms, which only suited the institutions of their own 
country, to the customs and usages of other nations. 

8. Quern fninistrum. "Which tool." — Clavis adulUrvnat, 
** False kejrs." Clavis for doves. The gates of the house, not, as 
some maintain, of the city, are meant. — VetUurum. To the city, 
namely, where Hiempaal was residing. 

9. Dioern. " In different directions." Literally, " taking ^ 
ferent routes." — Occursantes. " Meeting them." — Strepitu et tu- 
trntUu, " With uproar and confusion."— 3\<^m muUeris aneillae. 
''In an obscure apartment, belonging to a maid-servant." Tugu* 
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PUfe. 

mm k here employed to denote ■.<iiM»n or poor i^artment, rack 7 
as slaves were lodged in. With regaid to the expression mit/imt 
ancillae, it Miay be remarked, that ancilUj strictly ^peaking, is an 
adjective, and is so used by the older writers, whom Sallust here 
imitates : not, however, by Uiose of a later age. 

1. Omnuque. For omnes p iejr' I n duos parHs diseeduni. '* They S 
aepante into two parties." ParHs for partes. — lUum aUerum, 
'* The other," L e. Jugurtha. Thejnnonomi iUe here represents, by 
a species of archaism, the definite article, which the Latin language 
wants. 

3. Partkn vt, du;. *' Some by force, others of their own consent." 
Partinif. here used ifi the sense of aliat, and elsewhere in Sallust for 
an adverb, is in fact the old accusative of pars, for the later form 
partem, and governed by pud ad, or Meeundutn, understood. 

3. Tamen etsi. An archaism for tametn. 

4. In provinciam. " Into the Roman province." i. e. the terri- 
tory of Carthage, which the Romans, after the death of Massinissa, 
on whom they had bestowed it for the period of his life, formed into 
s province. 

6. Jugurtha, patratis eaneUiis. After this in some editions we 
have postquam amni Numidiapotiebatur. This, however, is entirdj 
superfluous, and is already implied in patratis consiUii. 

6. Quis. For quOnis.^UH expleant, "To satisfy folly."— 
Quemcumque possint, &c. " To gain over whomsoever they can by 
dint of bribery." Some editions read quaecunque, &c. "To ao> 
complish whatever they can," dec. The reading in the text, how- 
ever, is more animated and forcible. 

7. AlHsque. " And to others," namely, of the nobility. — Aueto- 
ritas. "Influence" in the senate. — hmdia. "Odium." — In 
gratiam etfavorem, " Into the good graces and favour." 

8. Singvlos ex senatu ambiundo. " By going around to each 
individual of the senate," i. e. by a personal application to the 
senators individually. — -Ne gravius meum consuleretur, "That 
too severe measures should not be taken against him." 

9. Senatus. " An audience on the part of the senate." 

10. ProcuraiUme. "In the administration of it." — Cetervmjus 
et imperium, dec. " That the rightfol sovereignty, however, was 
vested in you." Literally, " that the right and soveireignty," dtc 

1. Cognatorum, " Of kindred."— ^i>tmm. " Of relatives." 9 
Ckfgnati are relations by the father's side; Agnati, on the mo- 
ther's side ; Adjmes, by marriage. Compare Taylor's Elements of 
the Civil Law, p. 814 seq., and HiWs Synonyms, p. 61. 

3. Habere. Some editions read habiturum esse. The pretenly 
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9 howener, is mmre forcible, and cames with it an air of greater eer> 
taintj. — Cum agitarem. ''Whfle I was" zealooaly acting, in ae- 
coidance with." The atadent will note the peculiar force of the 
firequentatiTe. — Et jam ab Hripe^ dtc. " And even by my vtty 
lineage the ally and friend,*' &c. i. e. the hereditary ally and friend. 

8. Atqttt ego, dec. The . genend idea, intended to be conveyed 
by this whole passage, is as follows : I could have wished, consort 
fathers, since | was destined to be plunged into this misery, that 
I might have been able to implore your aid, rather on account of my 
own services, than those of my ancestors ; and above all, that I 
might have merited the gratitude of Rome, without needing her pro 
tection ; or that, in case I did stand in need of it, I mi^ have 
received it as my due. As, however, innocence is of itself but a 
weak defence, dec. 

4. VtUem. To be rendered as if fofwtttem. — Mea. " Services that 
I might have rendered.'* — Oh majorum heneficia, " On account of 
any rendered by my ancestors." — Ac maxume. " And above all."— 
Deberi mihL ** That favours might have been owing to me. "— 
Secundum ea, "Next to this," or, more freely, "in the next place." 
Equivalent to 9§mndo loco fuSnu. Some editions read tecunium 
with a comma after it, separating it from ea. Seeundium will then 
mean " in IImI next place," and ea be joined in construction with 
desiiirania CMteni, 

6. Nefue mihi in muamfuit, dec. " Nor was tt in my power to 
f(»m the character of Jugurtha." Literally, " to effect what kind 
of person Jugurtha ahould be." After farei the verb effiure may 
be understood, althou^ this is not necessary, smce the clause, 
fiuUtforet JugurthOy may be regarded as the subject nominative to 
fiUt. 

6. Quo ten^tare, 6lo. Tliis refers to the Romans, who were, at the 
tinw to ¥^iich the piince alludes, engaged in an in^poitant and diffi- 
cult war with the Cardiaginiane, and mi^ be* fatthfril, but could 
not, when their resources were &US pre^>ccu]^ed, prove v«iy efficient 
aOiei. Epu refers to poptdo Romans 
_ 7. Quorum progmiem, Siq^flu. Quontm refers to /afintuE, 
a coUecttve noun, and to ^e idea of majores implied in it — ffihtl 
eausae. " No other plea." — D^ormaius aerumiu*. " Todom and 
wretched." 

8. Tamm erat, " Still it were." End is here used instead of 
«Me<, to denote more of certainty by means of the indicative. — Mpct 
eujuMqucmj du:. " And that the kmgdom of no one should increase 
in power, by the commission of crime." There is no need of n^ 
dfiEstanding, as some do, the veib paU after weque. 
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9. VostntneamfuriOy^K, *'Y<m are treated with eonftempt in Q 
tl» injustfee thai it done me.*' Despieere ahn^ inq>Iiee that the 
person dfi|ihaig thinka meanly of the person despised, aa compared 
with himself. Contemnere denotea the abeolnte rfleneaa of an 
object 

10. PoHssumum, " Of aU others." 

11. Sempeme in sanguine, dec. " Shall we ahvajs be exposed 
to the horrors of bloodshed, to tiie sword, to exile 1*' — Incobtmis. 
** Powerful.*' Literally, ** safe," i. e. from Roman power and do- 
inmJ0Q.-^ttr8. <' As a matter of coorse." Equivalent to jun 
necessUatit. 

1, niapesHs. « Tint phgue." Referring to the Carthagmians. 10 
— Paeem agitabamus. 'Die freqnentatire is frequently employed 

by Sallust for the simple yerb to give more fulness to the style. 
AgUdbamtu is here put for- agebamus. — Qwis for qwHut. — Qttem 
pusistetis. " Him, whom you might hare ordered us to regard as 
such." 

2. Seae ecferens. An archaism for sese efferent, and this equir*- 
lent to daiue, ** hurried away." — Atque eodem, " And who was at 
the same time." 

8. Itdem. An archaism foriiedem. — NihU minus, quam, &c. *' Ex- 
pecting nothing so little as Tiolence or war, in a country subjected 
to your authority." 

4. Extarrem patria, &c. The student will note the imitation of 
the Greek idiom, in -v^ch Sallust here indulges. EffecU me extort 
rem, dec., tU essem, instead of effecit uH ego nikU minus quam, dee. 
exspectans, sieuH videtis, extorris patria, domo, inops, eoopertus 
miseriis, uhivis tutius quam in regno meo essem, 

5. MuUum laJborem suseipere. " Undertook an arduous taak." 
The prmce now enters on the following argument : — ^If my ancestors 
embraced the friendship and alliance of Rome, not from motives of 
indolence, nor from a wish to lead an easy and inactive life, but 
well knowing, on the contrary, how many arduous labours they 
would have to perform, and how much would be expected from 
(hem by the Roman state as a proof of their fidelity ; and if they 
rejidered all these services, and gave all these proofs of their sincerity 
and attachment ; surely I, their descendant, have some right to 
expect both commiseration and aid at your hands. 

6. Quod infamilia nostra fait, dec. ** What was m the power 
of our family to perform, it did ; that it might aid you, namely, in aU 
your wars." Our idiom requires the past tense of the indicative ; 
** it aided you in all your wars." 

7 Terthim. " On becoming a third," by adoption.— il/temt. 
U 
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\Q Referring to Jugurtlui. Some editions have alter, refeiringof conne 
to the speaker. 

8. Generis praesidia, 6lc, ** All the supports of my family are 
eut off." — Naturae concessit. **Has paid the debt of nature." 
Literally, ** has yielded to nature," i e. to the miiversal law of 
nature. 

9. Quern minume decudt. " Whom such a deed least of all be- 
came," i. e. who should have been the last to do it. The clause 
refers to propingtmSf not Xofratri. 

10. Adfenes, amicos, dec. "One disaster has crushed one» 
another has crushed another, of my relatives, my friends, the rest of 
those who were near to me." Sallust is very fond of the construction 
with alius. It must be repeated in translating. 

11. Pars .... acti. An instance of the figure which gram- 
marians call synesis, where the adjective, participle, dec. refer to 
^e person or persons implied by a wx>rd, and do not agree in gender 
with the word itself. Acti, in this clause, and objecti, in the next, 
refer to adfines, amid, and propinqui, and agree with them m 



"12. Exigunt. "Drag out.''— Neeessariis, "Friendly." Ne* 
cessaria are here (^sposed to adversa, and denote those acts of kind- 
ness and affection which we are necessarily led to expect from those 
who are connected with us by the ties of consanguinity. And hence 
tiiie term necessitudo is used for relationship or any intimate con- 
nexion. ' Adherbal expected from Jugurtha the kindness and affec- 
tion of a brother, but only met with acts of hostility. 

13. Nunc vera, dec. This is an instance of what the logicians 
call the argument a fortiori. Even though I had not been stripped 
of my kingdom and all my resources, remarks Adherbal, still, if any 
unexpected injury had been done me, I would have implored your 
aid. How much more ou^t I to implore it now, when an exile and 
sbeggar! 

14. Omnium honestarum rerum. " Of all things suitable to my 
' rank.". 

15. Ob vestram amicitiam. '*0n account of your friendship 
towards us," i. e. our alliance with you. — Majorum meorum, &c. 
" Very many a memorial of the hostilities committed by my fore- 
fathers," i. e. committed by them against the neighbouring nations 
in furtherance of the Roman power. 

IJ 1. Postremo, Masinissa, dec. A new argument. I cannot obtain 
any aid from other powers ; and even if I could, the injunctions of 
my father Masinissa would not permit me to do so. He taught ua 
to look to you for aid in all our difficulties. It is yours therelbre to 
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render the aMistance which I claim, and the more to too, aa joa J J 
are fully able to afford it. 

2. Una nobis occidaidum €9se. " That we muat fall along wttk 
it" 

3. Magni esHs, dec. ** You are become a great and p o we r fu l 
people.*' OpuUtUtu is here equivalent to opibut potens. — Ornma 
0$eundat dec. ** All things prosper with you, and are obedient to 
your sway," i. e. all your undertakings are crowned with success, 
and every thing yields to your power. 

4. Quos put for aUquos. — Parum eognita, " HI understood by 
them.** Referring to their ignorance of Jugurtha*s real character, 
and hinting that he only wishes to make tools of them in furthering 
his own views, and screening himself from punishmoit. — Trafi»> 
varsoM. ** Astray,** i. e. from the path of duty and honour. 

5. FoHgare. ** Are importuning.** — Fingare me verba. '* That 
I feign what I say,** i. e. that my grievances are all pretended.-— 
Cut lieuerit manere. ** When I might have remained.*' 

6. Quod utinam, dec. " But would that I may see." The use 
of quod before many conjuncti<ms, dec., merely as a copulative, ap- 
pears to have arisen from the fondness of ^e Latin writers tot the 
connexion by means of relatives. 

7. Ne, ** Yes !** The more usual form is nae, from the Greek 
vol. — Qui nunc seeleribus «ia«, dee. " Who is now emboldened by, 
and glories in, his crimes.'* 

8. Jam jam, frater, dec. The mention of his brother in the pre- 
Tious sentence, reminds him of all that brother's misfortune, and he 
burets forth therefore into an invocation full of the atrongest feeling. 
"-^RegTrnm, Understand tanium or taniummodo. So in Greek, 
fiSvov is often omitted after the particles oi and ;i^, and must be sup* 
plied in translating. 

9. Rerum hunumarum, " Of the instability of human afiain.** — An 
regno eonsulam, '* Or consult for the welfare of my kingdom," 
i. e. by making peace with the usuiper, save my subjects from the 
hoCTon of a war. — Cujue vUae necuque^ dec. " Since my own life 
or death depends entirely on the aid which I am soliciting from 
othen,** L e. since I have no other quarter from which to expect 
even personal safety but the Roman power ; while, on the other 
hand, I am eveiy moment in dread of death from the violence of Ju» 
gurtha. 

10. Emori. ** A speedy death." The infinitive here supplies the 
place of a noun, or, more correctly speaking, is employed in its tru« 
character. For this mood, partaking of the nature of a noun, has 
been called br grammarians the ** verb's noun," (Jyo/ia 'f if/ian^) 
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I J The reason of diis appellation is more aj^Murent, however, in Gredc, 
from its taking the prepositive article before it in all cases ; as rd 
Ypd^tetVy To9 YP^^^^t ^^ yfxS^ii'. The same construction is not mt- 
known in English. Thus Spenser : — 

"For not to have been dipped in Lethe lake, 
Ck>uld save the son of Thetis firom to die." 

11. Ncti jure contenUuSf &,e: ^ And that I might not appear a 
just object of contempt." Cortius reads vivere instead oijwre, and 
makes it equivalent to viverem, regarding vHerer as a mere appen- 
dage to the sentence, in imitation of the Greek idiom, where words 
that refer literally to what appears to be the case, are sometimes 
taken in the sense ,of reality, and refer to what is actually the case ; 
such as f a(y(t), 6oKia, dus. Other editions have vere, 

12. Neque vivere lubet. " Life neither possesses any charms,'*— 
Ite dbviam injuriae. ^ Set your faces against injustice.*' — TaheS' 
cere. " To fall by degrees to rum.*' A metaphor borrowed from 
tho effects of a virasting malady on the human frame. The guilt of 
Jugurtha is to prove, if unchecked by Roman power, a corroding 
canker, that will consume by degrees all the fHTOsperity of Na- 
midia. 

12 1. Caussa. "The justice of their cause." — €aeviUam, "Gn»- 
elty." — UUro. " Without any provocation." — Qtiod injuriam^ dtc. 
" Because he had not been able to commit the vinN>ng that he in» 
tended."— -4/mm ac, " Other than."— I7hijtt«. " Both parties,'^ 
i. e. Adherbal and Jugurtha's ambasa»dors. 

2. Gratia depravati. " Corrupted by their influence." Pars 

depravaii, by synesis. Consult note 11, page 10. — Virtutem, 
" The merit" — Gratia,, voce, " By private influence, by openly 
opposing the measure." — Pro atieyio sceUre, &c. " TTiey strove to 
screen the crime and infamy of another, as if in support of their owo 
reputation." 

3. Cartas. Agreeing with aeqwim^ the nearer noun. — Cense' 
hant. The verb censeo is specially applied by the Roman writers 
to a senator's expression of opinion in debate. — AemUitu Seaurus, 
Consult Historical Index. — Famosam impudentemqtie. ** The noto- 
rious and barefaced." Famosam is here equivalent to de qua muU 
ta fama trat.-r-PolhUa lieevHa. ** This gross corruption." — Ifwi* 
diam. ** Public odium." Popular resentment. — A cpnsueta htM" 
dine. " From its accustomed cupidity." 

4. Qui. Referring to senaiorum, as implied in pars. — Decern U" 
gati. " Ten commissioners." — Obtimierat. " Had possessed."-— 
X. Opmius. For this, and the other names that occur in the clause, 
consult Historical lndez,-^Acerrume «tc/omm, dtc. *' Had mad» 
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Pige. 
t rery crael use of ^e yktory gained' bj the nobility orer the com- |2 
mons." According to Phitarch, not lets than three thousand of the 
lower ordera were slain on this occaaion. ( Vit. Graeeh. e. 18.) 

6. Jdcuratissume. ** With the most studied respect/* — Famaej 
fide. Some editions read/ofna, an old form (otfamae, the datire. 
We have given the regular form for the dative at once. Fide is bj 
an archaism (otfidei, 

6. Mauretaniam, Consult Greogn^hical Index. — lUam alteram. 
'* The other.'* Elam is here used, l^ an archaism, with the forc« 
of the Greek article. — Specie, quam um, potiorem, *' Better in ^ 
pearance than rejolity." 

7. Ees poitulare videhtr. ** My subject here seems to require of 
me." — Aaingere, "To touch slightly upon," i. e. to give a brief 
Mccoxmt—Asperitatem. " The difficulty of travelling." Literally, 
''the wildness or ruggedness of the country." — Minus frequentata 
sufU. " Are less frequented." Cortius takes frequerUata sunt in the 
sense of Juhitata sunt. The other meaning, however, appears, upon 
a careM examination of the passage, to agree better with the context. 

1. Deis haud facile, dec. ** Of these I caimot easily speak with |3 
any degree of certainty." Xr by an archaism for iis. — Absolvam. 
"I will despatch." 

!2. In partem teriiam, dec. " Have Mckoned Africa as a third 
part." Literally, " have set down Africa for a third part." Some 
read inparte teriia. But the best manuscripts are in favour of the 
other lection, and the literal translation we have given shows its 
propriety. — Pauci tantummodo, 6lc. Understand voluemnt, at 
else posuerunt. Yarro is one of those who make but two divisions 
of the ancient worid. His words are : ^*Ut omms natura in caelum 
et terram divisa est, sic coelum in regiones, terra in Asiam et Eu- 
ropam,** (L. L. 4.) 

8. Ea finis haJbet. " It has for its boundaries." Finis foi fines 
Sallust, having been governor of Numidia, was well acquainted with . 
the general outlines of Africa, as far as that country was known to 
the Romans. His account, however, of the early history of the 
people of Africa is of no value whatever, nor does he appear to 
have believed it himself. ' 

4. Fretum nostri maris et oceani. " The strait connecting our sea 
vrith the ocean." The straits of Gibraltar are here meant, called 
by the Romans fretum Gaditanum or Heradeum. The Mediter- 
rancari was styled mare nostrum by the Latin writers, from the 
circumstance of the Italian peninsula projecting into it. 

6. Dectivem latitudinem. ^ A wide sloping tract." Consult Geo- 
graphical Index. — Mare saemim, importuoswn, " The sea of A^ 
14* 
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J3 '^ ^ teiiq)e8ta<ni8, and iU-snppHed with haiboan.*' The tenn 
importuotum appar^itly contradicts the expression portuosioTf ap- 
plied at the close of the preceding chapter to the part of Nnmidia 
assigned by the Roman commissioners to Adherbal : there, however, 
it only means " bettei^ provided with haibours" than the part given 
to Jogtirtha, without meaning to convey the idea that they were ma- 
ny in number. 

6. Arboriinfecundus. Understand /erefiila« or some equivalent 
term. Arbori is put for wrhorihut. — CodOj terroy &c. " From the 
sky, firom the earth, there is a scarcity of water," i. e. rain seldom 
falls, and the rivers and springs are few in number. — Genus homu 
num, " The natives." Literally, " the race of men," (L e. that 
inhabit it.) — DUsohit. " GraduUly carries off." — Malefici generig. 
"Of a hurtful kind." 

7. Quamquam ab eafama, &c. " Although it differs from that ' 
^count which is the prevalent one among most persons ; still, as it 
has been explained to us out of the Punic volumes, which were said 
to have been those of king Hiempsal, and as the inhabitants of that 
land deem the fact to be, I will relate in as brief a manner as pos- 
sible. The truth of the narrative, however, shall rest with the au- 
thors of it." Whatever these books may have been, it does not 
appear that the information derived from diom by Sallust was of the 
most accurate character. (Compare note 3.) 

8. Gaetuli et Libyes. For these and other names occurring in 
the course of this account, consult the Historical, or Geogn^hical 
Index, as the case may be. — Quis. For quilnt9,^^Humi pabuium. 
** The herbage of the ground." — Vagi, palanUt, " Without any 
fixed habitation, wandering to and fro." 

9. HercuUg. All this is a mere fable. — SUn quique. " Each for 
himself." Quique is put quoque, and petenU is in fact understood, 
though not translated-^ — DilabUur. " Melts away." 

10. IrUra oeeamitn magi*. " More upon the ocean," i e. near- 
er the ocean. According to this account, which, however, is purely 
fabulous, they settled on the coast of Africa, wiUiout the straits of 
Gibraltar, where the land, bending outward, a{^>ears to be embraced 
by the Atlantic, and, as it were, folded in its arms. Hence the lit- 
eral meaning of the text is, " more within die ocean." 

11. Emundi, out mutandi. " Of obtaining it by purchase or ex- 
change." Referring to the timber. — Ignara lingua. "An un- 
known language," i. e. an ignorance of the language spoken in that 
country. — Commercia. " All traflSc." 

X4 ^' TentarUea agros. "In trying the pasturage." — Numidas. 
The etymology here given is of no value whatever. If the name 
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Ifwmiae reallj denote a ptitoral people, and be derived from J^ 
W^9, (** paetme,") as Sallnst sqipoees, it most have been given to 
the peq)le who bore it by the Ghedu, among whom the term 
l^oft&Ui was applied to pastoral nations in general Le Clerc {ad 
Oenet. 10, 6.) derives the appdlation Numiiae from the Phoenician 
Nenumdimy "wanderers." 

2. MapaUa, This term appears to be anslogons to our English 
word " huts.'' The Nnmidian mapaUa were constructed of reeds 
and other similar materials, according to Silins Italicns (17, 88.) 
From Sallnst's description thej would seem to have resembled the 
dwellings of many barbarons tribes of the present day. The ancient 
writers make mention also of Nnmidian magalia. According to 
some, the magaUa were fixed abodes, forming villages and towns ; 
whereas the mapoHa were moveable dweUings, and were carried 
about on wagons according as this nomadic race changed their 
place of residence. Mtxpalia has the first syllable rhort, but magalia 
long. Servius makes the true orthogr^hy of the latter magaria, 
and derives the word from the Phoenician magar, equivalent as he 
informs us, to the Latin "vt22a." 

3. Incurvis UUerihuM tecta. « Formed of sloping sides meeting 
at the top in a roof."— Cmnae. " The hulls." 

4. Stib sole magis. "More under the 8un,"i. e. nearer the 
equator. — Ab ardoribus, " From the heats of the torrid zone." — 
Hifue, Referring to the Medes and Armenians united with the 
Libyans. — Freto. " Merely by a strait." Understand tantum. 

6. Mauros pro Media adpellantes. This etjrmology is of no value. 
Bochart, with more probability, deduces the name Mauri from the 
Phoenician Mauharimj meaning " the farthest people," for after the 
Mauri came the Western ocean. 

6. Nomine Numida€. " Under the name of Numidians." Their 
new name. — Propter mttUiiudinem. " In consequence of an over- 
flowing population." — Quaej proxume Carthaginem. "Which, 
lying in the immediate vicinity of Carthage." The student vrill 
note the construction, locoy qtuu .... appeUatur. The relative 
here agrees with the following word in the singular, in place of that 
verb being put in the plural. It is the usual practice of Cicero 
to connect the relative in agreement or gender with a following 
word. Some grammarians term this the Greek construction. 

7. Utrique. Referring to the parent state of the Numidians, and 
to the colony that went forth from it. — Hi^ qui ad nostrumi 6u:, 
Referring to the coloigr alone. — Quia Libyes, dec. The reason 
assigned by Sallust for the more rapid growth and the greater repo- 
tation of the colony is, that they encountered in the Libyans a foe of 
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14 "^ great power and ol no very waxlike habits. Hence they soon 
made themselves conspicuous by the conquest of these. Whereas 
the parent state, thou^ it had become in some degree united with 
the Gaetuli by intermarriage, yet still found in many tribes of that 
nation very powerful opponents, who prevented by their continual 
hostilities any very rapid increase of national strength. It will be 
perceived that Sallust, in the course of this history, make9 the 
Gaetuli a distinct people firom the Numidians, so that the union to 
which he refers could not have been a very strong or extensive one. 

8. Pfvrs inferior. Referring to the part ** nearer the sea," i. e. 
the ^ores of the Mediterranean. — Concessere. " Became merged." 
— Imperantium. " Of iheir conquerors." The imperanUs are the 
members of the colony, the victi omnes are the Lib3rans. 

9. Origimbua. "To their parent states," i. e. the cities of 
Phoenicia, from which the colonies that founded them had come. 

10. AA CatabfUhmon. "Beginning with the Catabathmus." 
More literally, " On the side of the Catabathmus." The Catabath- 
mus, it will be remembered, was made, in the 17th chapter, the 
eastern limit of Africa, by which arrangement Egypt became part of 
Asia. — Secundo mari. " And following the seacoast." . 

11. Theredn. The Greek genitive plural {Oripat<av) Latinized, 
and put for the more common Latin form Tkeraeorum. The The- 
reans were the natives of Thera. Consult Geographical Index. 

12. Leptis. The city of LepHs Magna is here meant. The one 
alluded to in the beginning of the chapter is Leptis Parva. 

13. Philaenon arae. " The altars of the Philaeni." We have 
here the Greek genitive plural {^iXaivuv) again Latinized. An ac- 
count of the Philaeni, and the manner of their death, is given in the 
79th chapter of this history. — Qttem. Understand locum. 

14. Post. "After this," put for postea. — Super Numidiam, 
" To the south of Numidia," i. e. dbooe Numidia in an inland di- 
rection. — Alios incuUius vagos agitate. " That others, being in a 
less civilized state, lead a wandering life." Agitare is put for the 
simple verb agere^ to give a fuller sound to the clause, a practice 
yery conunon in Sallust. 

16. Aethiopas. The Aethiqpes, according to our historian, would 
seem to have occupied the central parts of Africa from east to west. 

16. Pleraque ex Punicis oppida. The more usual form would 
be pleraqv^ ex Pujuds oppidis. The Greek idiom is here imitated. 
— Quos novissume Jiabuerant. " Of which that power had been 
latest possessed," Referring to the territories of the Carthaginians 
just before their overthrow by the Romans. HaJbuerant applies to 
the Carthaginians, not to the Romans. 
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1. Imperitaiat TotibewimpieYeibimpiraiai. OMsnlt note U, 15 
jMge .14.— Cetera. «* In ill other req)ecti." 

2. TuMrem ammt. An urchaismfbr Hmorem akme. — ^Froemta 
sceUris. <* The rewaxda of hie guilt," L e. imptinitj, and the half 
of Numidia, instead of the thisd part. — Certum rahu. << Deeming 
that to be a fact." — Aptd Numantiam, ** Before Nmnantia," i. e. 
in the Roman can^ bef<»e that place.— ilmntum irUenddt, "He 
directs his Tiews.*' 

3. Quern fOebat. '<At whom he ahned," I e. whom he was 
preparing to ntUck.'-'Opporhmus injuriae, ** A fit subject for in- 
justice," i e. on whom injuries might be inflkted without anj 
danger. 

4. ConoertU. Supply eurmm mum, at something similar.— 
Dolore permonm, "Stung with indignation." The primitive 
meaning of dolor is the smarting sensation attendant on a wound. 
It becomes therefore a strong term when applied to the moral feel- 
ings. — Eemque rem belii eau$»am fore. Jugurtha hoped that Adhei^ 
bal would be crushed by him before the Romans could interfeie, 
apd that then he could easily buy off the resentment of the latter. 

5. Contumdioea dicta. "An insulting reply." Contumdiaf 
whence the adjectire is formed, generally denotes a direct and 
ftudied insult, sod is somewhat analogous, in this respect, to the 
Greek vfiptg, — Quia tentatum anUa, dec. " Because, when tried 
on a former occasion, it had eventuated otherwise than he had ex- 
pected," L e. it had not succeeded according to his expectations, 
(eesserat aecut ac speravevat.) 

6. Ammo jam, invasenU. " He had already grasped in thou^t." 
— Qua pergehat. " Wherever he marched." Qua for qtuwunque. 
— Praedas agere. This expression is properly applied to thai 
qtecies of booty which can be driven ofi^ such as cattle, flocks, dec. 
hi the case of inanimate plunder the Yetbferre ia employed. Hence 
the conmion phrase in Latin, agere et ferre hotHUa ; in the Greek, 

7. Eo proccMtum. " That matters had come to such a pass."— 
Neeessario. Equivalent to neeeseitate eoactut, and implying that 
Adherbal only took up arms because absolutely forced so to do. The 
term neeessario, therefore, does not appear superfluous in this pas- 
sage, as some contend. — Die extremium. We have here the old 
form of the genitive singular of dies, instead of diei. Compare the 
words of Priscian : — " Veteres frequentisstrne inveniuntur similem 
ablativo protulisse in hac declinaiione {scil. quinta) torn gemtvtmm 
fuam dativum." (7, 19.) 

1. Obscuro etiam turn hmine. " The light (of the approaching 16 
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16 ^y^ ^^ ^ •* y®* obscure." — Partim, " Some.** — Togatorum, 
" Of Romans.*^ Referring to the Romans (whether natives of Rome 
or provincials enjoying the rights of citizenship) who were dwelling 
at Cirta for conmiercial or other putposes. The Romans, from their 
use of the togOf were called gens togaia, or simply togaii. The 
Greeks, from their wearing the paUiunif were denominated ^y the 
Romans, paUiatiy or gens paUiata ; and the Gauls, from their use of 
the braccae, a species of striped under-garments„^6n« hraccata. 

2. Vineis. The vvneae were machines in the form of sheds, and 
constructed of wood and hurdles, covered with earth or raw hides, 
or any materials which could not easily be set on fire. They were 
pushed forward by wheels below. Under them the besiegers either 
worked the ram, or tried to undermine the y^tSl&.^-Turribusque. 
The twrrest or towers, were of two kinds ; fixed and moveable. The 
fixed towers were raised on the agger ^ or mound, and consisted of 
different stories, from which showers Of darts and stones were dis- 
charged by means of engines called eatapuUae, balistae, and 
seorpiones. The moveable towers were pushed fon?^iird and brought 
back on wheels, fixed belpw, on the inside of the planks. To 
prevent them firom being set on fire by the enemy, the towers, 
both fixed and moveable, but more particularly the latter, were 
covered with raw hides, and pieces of coarse cloth, and mattresses. 
\ 3. Tempus legaiorum anUcapere. " To anticipate the return of 
the ambassadors." — Tres addescentes, Cortius thinks that these 
words are a mere gloss, and ought to be removed firom the text. 
The opinion does not seem very probable, as a copyist would in all 
likelihood have added any thing else rather than these particular 
words. Compare also chapter 26, where it is stated that majores 
natu, nobiles, amplis fumaribust were sent as ambassadors. Tres 
adolescentest therefore, is in the manner of Sallust. 

4. VeUe et censere. ** That it was their wish and determination." 
The formal language used on such occasions. VeUe, ** to will « 
measure,** properly applies to the people, and censere, ^* to determine, 
after mature deliberation,** to the senate. — Seque ilUsque. 8e re- 
fers here to die senate and people, ilUs to Jugurtha and Adherbal. 

6. Clemens. *' A mild one,** i. e. softening down the atrocity of 
the act. — Orations. " The embassy.** — Non malitia. " Not by 
any evil arts.** Jugurtha craftily endeavours to call ofi* the attention 
of the Roman ambassadors from his recent crimes, by referring to 
his former meritorious conduct. — Oh easdem artis. " That, from 
the exercise of the same good qualities.** — Non penuria, " Not 
firom any want.*' — Adoptaium. This remark of Jugurtha appa- 
rently contradicts what has abready been said in chapter 10, exisht^ 
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turn* mm minus m& tUn quam Uberis, si germissem^ 6tc. bat it will 20 
De remembered that Jvgiirtha, although taken into Micipea's family 
when Tery young, and before that monarch had any children of hie 
own, yna not actually adopted until three yeara before Micipsa's 
death, when the latter had aona who were grown up. 

6. Neque recte, neque pro bono. " Neither justly nor for their 
own interests." — Sese. Referring to Jugurtha. In strict Latinity, 
if a second subject be introduced, se refers to that subject, and it 
should be used for the first. This rule is neglected, however, in 
8<mie instances, where no ambiguity can arise. TThus, in the present ' 
case, sese can onfy refer to Jugurtha, and in no way to the Romans. 

7. Utrique digrediutUur. " They each separate," i. e. the am- 
bassadors and Jugurtha. — Copia nonfuit. The ambassadors had 
no opportunity afforded them." 

1. VaUo. In besieging a place, the Roman mode, which Ju- 17 
gnrtha here imitates, was to draw lines composed of a rampart and 
ditch, and sometimes a solid wall of considerable height und thick- 
ness, flanked with towers, at proper distances, around the whole.- — 
Turris, Fixed towers are here meant. Consult note 2, page 16. 

2. Formidinem. ""What was calculated to alarm." — Prorsus 
tntenhis, " Wholly bent on the object he had in -view." 

8. Hostem infestum. " That his enemy was implacable against 
him," i. e. was bent on his ruin. — Miserando caium auum. ^ By 
exciting their compassion forJiis own bard lot." — Confirmat, ** He 
{Nrevails on them." 

4. Recitatae. "Was read aloud." Legere, "to read," to 
. pause with the eyes without uttering any sound. Recitare, " to 

read aloud," that others may hear. 

5. Neque vosy 6lc. This is skilfully framed to excite the indig- 
nation of the Romans against Jugurtha.-^ Jn animo habeat. " He 
cares for," i. e. allows to occupy his thoughts. — -Quam, Malitf 
being equivalent to magis velitt supersedes the necessity of insert- 
ing tnagis before quam. — Urguear. An archaism for urgear. 

6. Phtra de Jugurtha, &c. " My wretched condition dissuades 
me from writing more respecting Jugurtha." 

7. Nisi tamen, intellego, dec. The preceding clause, from eliam 
antea to miseris esse, is to be taken parenthetically ; and then nisi, 
in the sense of praeterquam, will serve to correct the as«ertion made 
in the words plura de Jugurtha, dec. The literal translation will be, 
** Save this one thing, however, that I perceive he is aiming at 
something higher than myself." A freer version, however, will 
render the connexion ^ore apparent : " Only this, however, I wiU 
add, that I perceive," dec. 
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J«jr 8. Oramiu. "The more importtnt." 

9. Qude stnefUerint, &jc Quae, m b^gimung a elaoM, ii hero 
elegantly used in the sense of haee : ** Hiese, I wXkm, vomj have 
been our own prrrate wiongs ; they may haire been of no concern 
toyoo." Theconatraciionof^ttujiistaUiidedto, asaliothe analo- 
goos usage of the lelatiTe for etUfOtet HU, take place when no 
particular stress is to be laid on the relaiire clause. 

10. Qyii reliquum, dec. The order of ideas is as follows : No* 
thing now remains by which he can be diakcn from his wicked pur- 
pose, except your power; for I am completely destitute of the meansof 
successfully oi^)oaing him. O, would that this were not so ! In that 
event, I would not be sufioing under the loadof present wretchedness. 

11. Ut Jugurthae sceUrum, &c. "That I might be a proof of 
the wickedness of Jugurtha.*' Equiralent to ut OMtenderetur m me, 
pud ecelerie pairare poiset Jugurtha. — TeaUummodo depireeor. "I 
only pray to be saved from.'* — Per MneUuie fidem. ** By the ties 
of friendship,'* L e. by the iaith of that frisodsh^ which ezists be* 
tweenus. 

Jg 1. De Jugwrtha mterimj dec. " That Jugurtha's conduct should 
in the meantime be takm into conaideration.'* — FmUorHme. ** Par- 
tisans.*' — Summa ope eniaum. « Eveiy effort was made.** Eniewm 
is here used passively. — Dtvictum, ** Was thwarted.** 

3. AmpUe harwribue. ** Who had home the hig^iest offices in 
the state.**— SMOft prtnceps. SaUustusesteiMlMtasof twodeden- 
sions, the second and fourth. The office of prvncepe eenahUf called 
prineipahis, conferred no command or emolument, but yet was 
esteemed the vexy hi^^est in point of dignity, and was nsoatty re- . 
tained for life. At first, it was given to the oldest parson of cense* 
rian rank in the house; but, after A. U. C. 644, to him whom the cen* 
sors thought most worthy At a later psriod, the empeior wae 
named princept, and then for tiie first time the idea of power began 
to be attached to the word. 

8. In invidia, ** Involved in great piMc odimn," i e. was ez« 
citing great popular resentment— JSsesiubrs. An arcbaim for 
aecendere. 

4. Contra inuptum etmm. **To ^wart his design.*'— Jfffii 
aique luindine, dec. " Was distracted between foar and ambition,*' 
— Cupidine caeeue. '< Blinded by his eagerness for dommion.*'—w<ii. 
«To ^e execution of.**— Ftot tasiMK, dec. «£vil svggeirtioni, 
however, gained the ascendency in his ambitious souL** — SeeU9» 
/< Otherwise than he had expected.** Seciu ac putaioerai. 

6. Conveniret. ComoemOy with the accusative, has the sigaifio*' 
tion of " to meet with.** — Prowndam. Consult note 4, page 8.— 
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MuUa tamen oratione amtumUu " Yet, after a long and froiUesa \^ 
diflcuiaion." — Fnutra. ** Without accompliahhfig their object." 

6. LalieL Called in the 21at chapter togatif (conaoltnote 1, 
page 16,) and at the cloae of the preaent one, negotiatorcM. — Dtfenaof- 
bantur. ** Were wont to be figoroosly defended." The atndent will 
maik the fcsrce of the fireqoentatiTe. — Paciscaiur. '*Toatqralate for." 

1. Potiora. ** More worthy of reliance." — ExcrudaiumneeaL To J0 
be rendered aa two Torba. ** Torturea and p^ to death." The 
partic^le is often elegantly put under the goremment of the reib in 
the aucceeding clause ; an arrangement which aometimea contnbutea 
much to perspicuity, aa well aa precision. — Onmis puberes " AH 
the young men." — Negotiatores, Refening to the Italian tradera. — 
OJmua. " Came in contact with." 

3. MmistrL "Tools." Sallust here purposely employe th» 
term ministri^ to convey to the reader a just idea of the degiadmg 
ccmduct of the Roman nobility. — InUrfeUcmdo. " By intexruptung 
the course of public business." — Gratia. '* By their influence with 
individual senators." — Leniebant. " Strove to soften down." 

3. Tribumu plebis. The tribunes ofthe commons were the &mouf 
popular magistrates, who, by repeated attacka on the nobility, event- 
dally brought over the government of Rome from an ariatocratic to 
a democratical form. They were created originally A. U. 0. 360, 
at the time of the secession to the sacred mount, for the purpose 
sf protecting the rights of the people. Their power waa almoat 
destroyed by Sylla, but was subsequently re-established in the tim* 
of Pompey and Crassus. They then became mere tools in the 
hands of ihe leading men. 

4. Vir accTt dtc. " Aspirited man, and an active foe to the power 
of the nobility." — Poteiitia. This term generally refera to power oi 
our own acquiring ; poteitaSf to delegated authority. The former 
answers to the Greek term i^voftitf the latter to i^owU, Here the 
power of the nobility is called potenHoy from its being of a usurped 
character. — Id agi. ** That this was in agitation," ofs more freely 
'* that the design of all this was." 

6. Profecto omnis irundia, &e. " Beyond a doubt, alt the ind^ 
nation to which the afiair had given riae, would have died gradual^ 
away, in consequence of the frequent postponements of their delih- 
erations." The indicative dilapsa erat is here used in place of the 
potential, to give more liveliness to the representation. 

6. Lege Semproma. Originally their provinces used to be de- 
creed to the consuls by the senate after the election, or when they 
had entered on their o&ce. But, by the Sempronian law, proposed 
by C. Sen^ronius Gracchus, and pamed A. U. C. 631, the senate 
15 
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Page. 

I Q were leqoired to decree two proTinces to the future consuls, before 
their election — ObvetUt. "Fell by lot" The consuls arranged 
their provinces by lot or agreement. — Scnbitwr, " Is levied." The 
names of the soldiers enlisted were written down on tables. Hence 
seriberey "to enlist," ." to levy" or "raise." 

7. Venum ire, " Were venal." In some editions, venire. — In 
tanmo haeserat. " He had remained under the firm impression." 
More literally, " it had adhered to him in mind." He had heard 
this first at Numantia, had already made trial of its truth, and up to 
the present moment firmly believed it. — AdgredtarUur. " To make 
trial of" 

8. ^ecipi Moembus. Foreign ambassadors, whom the Romans 
did not choose to receive within their walls, had an audience given 
(hem in the temple of Bellona, or that of Apollo, both without the 
walls ; or in Utte villa puMkOj a building erected in the Campus Mar- 
tins, where they were also entertained during their stay. In the 
present instance, however, the question was^ whether the anibassi^ 
dors of Jugortha should be received at all. 

9. Diebus proxumis decern. The term proxumis is here regarded 
by many editors as superfluous. It suits rather the fulness of 
phraseology peculiar to an ofiKcial document. 

10. Legat sibi. " Selects for his lieutenants." — FacHosos. " Of 
an intriguing spirit." — Quorum auctoritate^ dec. " By whose in- 
fluence, he hoped that any errors he might commit would be screen- 
ed from punishment." — Nahira et habitu. " Disposition and char- 
acter." Nahira refers here to the innate qualities, hahitus to the 
manner of acting in life. 

20 1* -Artes. "Qualities." — Acriingemo. " Of a penetrating turn 
of nund." — Satis prenridens* "Possessed of foresight enough," 
i. e. for a military commander. 

2. Animus aeger avaritia. " His sphit, corrupted by avarice, un- 
derwent an easy change." — Socius et administer. " As an accom- 
plice and tLgeaV^-^ExfacHone. " Of his own sporty. **-^Impugnaverai. 
; " He had «p|K)eed."— Pecunifle. " Of the bribe," that was offered. 

8. Redimebat. "Purchased." More literally, "bargained for." — 
De omnibus pactionibus. " About a general treaty." More lite- 
rally, "About all the stipulations (or articles) of a treaty." 

4. Fidei caussa. " For the sake of inspiring Jugurtha with confi- 
dence," i. e. as a pledge of good faith. — Species. " The pretence." 
— Quoniam deditionis mora, dtc. " Since a truce was prevailing by 
reason of the delay necessarily consequent on a surrender," i, e. a 
truce was prevailing until a surrender, which of course occupied 
fome timei should be made by Jugurtha. 
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6. PraeseiUi eontilio. " In jnesence of the council of war." 20 
Hie Roman militaiy council was composed of the lieutenant-gene- 
rala, and the tribunei of the soldiers, together with the oldest cen- 
torion in the legion, the commander-in-chief presiding. — De tmndia 
facH. ** Concerning the odimn to which his condnct had giren 
rise," i. e. for the purpose of exculpating himself from the odium to 
which, dtc. 

6. Quoit per sataramy dtc. " The opinions of the council being 
asked in a hasty and confused manner as it were." More literally, 
though less elegantly, " having been taken as it were by the gross 
or lump." We have nothing in English that can answer as a close 
and exact translation of the phrase per saturam. The term satura 
is properly an adjective with lanx understood, and signifies, literally, 
the dish or platter, annually filled with all sorte of fruits, and offered 
to the gods as the first-fruits of the season. From this medley, the 
term is figuratively used in our text to denote a confused and pro- 
miscuous collecting of the votes. In like manner, a lex satura 
(where satura is again merely an adjective, agreeing with lex,) was 
one that embraced many topics unconnected with each other ; and 
it was a rule of the Roman code, that no existing law be abrogated 
by a ^ satura, on account of the unfairness of such a mode of pro- 
ceeding, and the facilities which it afforded for taking by suiphse. 
So, again, the Latin term satira, takes its name from this source, 
in consequence of the medley of verses of different metres, and 
topics of various natures, which the earlier writers of satire were 
accustomed to employ. Vairo even mixed prose with poetry, and 
called these pieces satirae. 

7. Pro cansilio. " Before the council." This signification of 
pro is derived immediately from that of the Greek npd. — Ad magis' 
tratus rogandos. " To hold the election for magistrates." More 
literally, " to preside at," &c. The usual beginning of all applica- 
tions to the people was Velitis, jubeatis, Quirites ; and thus the 
people were said to be consulted or asked, (consult siverogari,) and 
the presiding magistrate to consult or ask them. Heiwe rogare 
magistratus, " to create magistrates," or, as here, to preside at their 
election; rogare quaesitores, <*to appoint commissioners." And 
hence also, rogatio is a " bill," while the matter is still pending, 
but lex,. ** a law," when it has been favourably received by the 
people. 

1. De facto consulis agitari. " The conduct of the consul was a 2 1 
theme of conversation." — Gravis vnvidia. " Deep indignation."— 
Patres probarehtne,** dtc. In translating this clause, the emphasis 
must be made to fall (m patres* as a|ipos»d to plebem in the previous 
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2 X P^ ^^ ^^ sentence, and p4Ures will then hare in our idiom the force 
of an accusative, (as if governed by quod ad understood,) though in 
£ftct the nominative to probarent. " As to the senate, it was uncer- 
tain whether they would approve of so dishonourable a course of 
conduct," &c. 

2. Clara poUensque fuit. " Was distinguished and influential," 
i. e. was of a high character itself, and exercised a strong influence 
over the minds of the people. — Perscribere. " To give entire." 
The i^fteech, however, although this phraseology is here employed, 
is the mere production of the historian. — Ac potusumum. Under- 
stand earn orationem. 

3. DekorUmtwr. The indicative is used here, in the place of the 
subjunctive dehortentwry to iiapui more force and certainty to the 
sentence. Render the whole clause as follows : " Did not, O Ro- 
mans, my zeal for the public welfare overcome every other consid- 
eration, many things would dissuade me from espousing your cause." 
If dehortareniur and superarerU had been employed, the meaning 
would have be^n : " Had not a regard, &c. overcome every other 
consideration, many thmgs would have dissuaded me," dec. 

4. His annU quindecim. Twenty-two years had in fact elapsed 
since liie death of Tiberius Gracchus, and ten since that of his 
brother Caius. Sallust, if the reading be correct, takes a kind ot 
middle period between the two dates. — Quam ludibrio fueritis, 
^'What a sport you have been," i. e. with what insolent scorn 
you have been treated. — Vestri defensorea. Alluding particularly 
to the Gracchi 

6. Ut vobiSf &c. " To what a degree your spirit has become 
enfeebled by cowardice and sloth " — Ignavia properly denotes slow- 
ness and want oi spirit in accomplishing what is already begun ; «e- 
cordia, want of heart to begin, slowness in deliberating, dec. 

6. Obrwxiis inimicis. " When your enemies are in your power," 
i.e. in consequence of their corruption and guilt (ob noxam.) 

7. Certe ego libertatem, dec. The idea intended to be conveyed 
is this : If I cannot break the power of the opposite faction, I still will 
try to preserve my own freedom. That freedom is the inheritance I 
received from my fathers ; it is my own property, and I will enjoy it 
as my own, but then I must be aided in this by you. Certe may be 
hero rendered by *< at least." 

8. Ob rem. " To the purpose," i. e. successfully. — In vestra 
numu situm. " Depends entirely on you." 

9. Neque ego hortor, dec. After having told the people that it 
will depend entirely on them whether he succeed in his attempt to 
assort his own freedom or not, he seeks to urge them on by the easy 
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Fin. 

Ditore of the enterprise. There will be no need of anns, no need2X 
of a secession, &c. When he speaks of asserting his own freedom, 
he means of course theirs also, only this way of expressing himself 
is more calculated to arouse their feelings. 

10. Secessione. Three secessions of the people are recorded in 
Roman history. The first took place, A. U. C. 260, on account of 
the severity of creditors, and was made to the sacred mount. The 
second was occasioned by the conduct of Appius Claudius, the 
decemvir, and was made first to the Aventine, and afterwards to 
the sacred mount. It h^[)pened, A. U. C. 305. The third was pro- 
duced by the same cause as the first, and was made to the Janico- 
lum, A. U. C. 466. 

11. Siwmet mare. ** In their ow» way," i. e. by the natural con- 
sequences of their vices and crimes. 

12. Qimestiane* hahUae sunt. ^ Severe investigations were in- 
stituted." Velleius Paterculus (2, 6.) informs us, that after the 
murder of Tiberius Gracchus, the consuls Rutilius and Popilius 
pursued very cruel and vigorous measures against the partisans of 
that individual. — PoH C, Gracchi et M. Fuhu caedem, dtc. Cod* 
•ult Historical Index. 

13. UhifiLsque cladis. " Of either massacre." 

14. Sed sanefuerit, &c. " But let it indeed have been an aim- 
mg at supreme power (on the part of the Gracchi) to atten^)t the 
restoration of their rights to the people. Let whatever cannot 
be punished without shedding the blood of Roman citizens, have 
been justly done." — Ulcisci is here used passively, and nequUur is 
the passive form put, by an archaism, for nequit. The passage be- 
fore us is an ironical concession on the part of Memmius, and the 
train of ideas is as follows : I admit that the Gracchi, in seeking to 
restore the rights of the Roman people, were in fact only aiming at 
sovereign power. I am willing to allow, that the nobility, in punish- 
ing with death the attempts of the Gracchi and their partisans, acted 
with strict justice, since these attempts could have been punished 
in no other way. But let me ask you, did these exploits close the 
catalogue 1 Year after year you have beheld with sileotk indignation 
the pillage of your treasury, dec. 

1. Summarn gloriarn. <* The highest honours," i. e. the highest 22 
eivil and military preferments. — Parum habuere. *< They have es- 
teemed it a trifling matter." 

2. IncedutU per ora vestra magmfice. ** They move with an air of 
grandeur before your very faces." — Oatentantes. " Displaying with 
insultmg parade." — Perinde quasi. <* Just as if." 

3. Jmperio natu *' Bom for empire." The dative is here need 
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Fife. 

QO to denote contiiraance. The common, but less emphatic form, 
would be, ad imperandum noH. 

4. Ocmdisse tribunos pUbis. " The having put to death tri- 
bunes of the commons." The infinitive is here employed in its 
original force of a verbal noun, governing the case of its verb. So 
eaedem in vosfecissCy a little after. The allusion is to the Gracchi 
The persoils of the tribunes were sacred, and whoever injured one 
of these magistrates in word or deed was held accursed, and his 
property was confiscated. 

6. QtiaesHonestTiiquas, " Iniquitous prosecutions." — Pessunu. 
The udretba pessume and maxume have here the force of compara- 
tives. The comparative is often used for the superlative in Latin ; 
the construction of the superlative for the comparative is much more 
rare. 

6. Metufti a seelere auo, &c. The meaning intended to be con- 
veyed is this : the fear which the nobility ought to entertain on ac- 
count -of their crimes, they have made you feel, because you are too 
spiritless to oppose them. — Inter malos /actio, " It is faction wheti 
found among the wicked." 

7. Quod si tarn libertaiiSf dtc. ^* But if you had as strong a re- 
gard for the preservation of your own freedom, as they are inflamed 
with the desire of tyrannising over you." Tamy quam, e^valent 
here to tarUani, quantum. — Beneficia vestra. ** Your favours." The 
consulship, praetorship, priesthood, &c. 

8. Bis, per seccssionem. Consult note 10, page 21. — Aventinum, 
The Aventine was the most extensive of all Uie hills on which Rome 
was built. It received its name from an Alban king, who was 
buried on it, and was the spot which Remus chose to take the 
omens. On this last account it was generally regarded as a place 
of evil omen ; and, therefore, according to Aulus Gellius, was not 
included within the Pomaerium. But other and better authontiet 
make it to have been joined to the city by Ancus Martius. Conv- 
pare Liv. 1, 33. Dion. Hal. 3, 43. 

9. Quo majus dedecusy du:. Compare Thucydides (2. 62.) 

10. Vindicandum in eos^ du:. Understand censeo before, and 
esse after, tfindicandum. ** My opinion is, that punishment should 
be inflicted upon those," dtc. — Non mami neque vi. " Not by the 
hand of force, nor by open violence." — Quod magis fecisse^ dtc. 
" Which would be more unbecoming for you to have done, than to 
have happened unto them," L e. a mode of punishment which they 
deserve, but which it does not become your dignity as a pec^le to 
inflict. — Quaestiombus. " By public prosecutions.^' 
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11. Qui ft dedUidui €Mt, ^. A dilMlunA, The antrender in 22 
question is dther retl or unreal. If real, the Numidian \^ come 
in obedience to yonr command ; if unreal, he will not come ; but 
then his absence will form the strongest testimony against those 
whom we wish to conyict by his eridence when present. 

1. JUa, By t^ tempora he means the period unmediately euh- OQ 
sequent to the slanght^ of the Gracchi, when eveiy thing was in 

the hands of the aristocracy. By Jiaec tempora he designates the 
present moment, when the people are beginning to be aroused to an 
asserting of their rights. 

2. L^es, jura. " Laws, justice." The term leges here em- 
braces erery thing relating to the administration of the state ; and 
jtira, on the other hand, the rights and priyileges of pri?ate 
citizens, which roly for support on the impartial dispensing of jus- 
tice — Bella, paces. The control of war and peace is here meant. 
Faces, in the plural nmnber, is not -very frequent in its occurrence, 
though used, notwithstanding, by seme of the best writers. Compare 
Horace, {Ep. 1, 3, 8.) *' Bella quis et paces Umgum diffundii in 
aemtm,** 

d. Vos auiem, <&sc. He addresses the plebeians merely, but, in 
order to animate them the more, he speaks to them as if they formed 
the true and the whole Roman people, ^^populus Rtmui'/ius.** 

4. Atque ego. A transition to the danger which threatens unlefis 
the guilty be punished. — Casura esset " Would be likely to end." 

6. QuatUum importunUatis hdbent. Complete the construction 
as follows : Pro tanta importtmitate quantum importunttoHs Jiabent. 
" Such is their overbearing insolence." Precisely analogous to this 
is the use of the relative in such phrases as the following : " Quae 
tua est virtus expugnabis,** i. e. ea virtute, qv4ie mrtus tua est, 
expugnabis. ** Such is your valour," dtc. So again, " cuju^s est, 
ienitatis GaJha pronUsit." '* Galba, with his usual lenity, pro 
mised," i. e. ea lenitate cujus est Ienitatis. 

6. Ddnde factundi, **0f acting so again," i. e. of repeatmg 
their misconduct. — Aut serviundum esse, ** That you must either 
remain slaves." — Per manus. " By force." 

7. In tarn divorsis mentHnts. " Between minds actuated by such 
opponte sentiments." — Peculaius aerarti. *< £mb62zlement of the 
public money." The speaker is endeavouring to show the full 
en(mnity of the conduct of Bestia and Scaurus, by comparing it 
with acts of a flagrant nature on ^e part of others, but which sink, 
by the side of the former, into comparative insignificance. 

8. Consuetudiiu. " From the influence of custom." Compare 
tk» words asttgned to Cato, in the 52d chapta of Catiline : « SifU 
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23 '**•*» quoniam ita se mor^s habent, liberaUs ex 9odofrumfartumt.^^m^ 
Hosti exerrumo. Jugurtha, — Imperium vestrum. " Tour power," 
i. e. your dignity and independence as a people. 

9. Quae nisi qtuiesita erunt, " And unless these things shall be 
inquired into." — Id est regent esse. The more usual form of ex* 
pression would be rex esse, but we may suppose eum to be under- 
stood in construction before esse, L e. eum esse regem. The teim 
rex is here equivalent to " tyrant.*' 

10. Ad hoct dtc. The idea intended to be conveyed is this : If 
you punish the bad, you deter from the commission of offences ; 
and, if offences be not committed, you will seldom need the aid of 
the good for your protection, and will consequently be under no 
very strong obligation to bestow favours upon them for their 
services. 

24 1- L. Cassius. He was not long after, when consul, defeated 
by the Helvetii in Graul. {Liv. Epit. 65.) — InterposUafidepuhiica. 
'* The public faith being pledged /or his personal safety." 

2. Quos pecuniae eaptae arcessebarU. " Whom they accused of 
having taken money," i. e. who were then under accusation of 
bribery. Arcesso, strictly speaking, signifies " to send for," " to 
summon," and has here the force of in jus vocare. We must un 
derstand after it, in construction, the word crimhUf which is some- 
times expressed, as veneni crinune arcessi. Suet. Tib. 53. 

3. EUpkantos. These were the elephants which Jugurtha had 
surrendered to the Romans, as mentioned in chap. 29. — PoxmHs. 
Understand regionibus. — Agebant. The student will observe the 
change of moods in traderent, vcTidere, and ' agebant. So we have 
in Catiline (c. 21.) tJicrepat, laudarey and admonebat, in succession. 
— Veluti tabes. ** Like some infection." The primitive meaning 
of tabes is " a wasting malady." The tenn is here employed figu- 
ratively to denote the infection or contagion arising from such a 
disorder. 

4. Perlata rogaiione, dec. " The bill proposed by Caius Mem- 
mius being cairied through," i. e. having become a law. Compare 
note 7, page 20. — Ex conscietUia. " From a consciousness of gdlt** 
— Quo. In the sense of quoniam. Compare Catiline, chip. 84. 
" Non quo sibi tanii seelens eonsciust** where it occurs in the sense 
of quod, ** because." — Talis ea tempestaie, dec. ** Such at that 
time was the reputation of Cassius." More literally, ** such was 
the opinion entertained at that time of Cassius." 

5. Contra decus regium. " In a manner unbecoming a king." 
'^CuUu quam maxunu miserabili. " Attired in a way that was 
calculated as much as possible to excite compassion." CuUui 
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lefen hsn notmei^ to Uie gttb, but to t^ Mtiro exterior, and the 24 
clause mig^t be rendered more freely, ** With an exterior that was 
cakolated,*' &c. So among the Romans, an accused person {nciu) 
was wont to change his dress^ lay aside every kind of ornament, let 
his hair and beard grow, and go round in this state to solicit the 
&your of the people. 

6. Magna vit ammi '< Great intrepidity,'' i. e. great firmness 
of purpose. — Confcrmaha, ** Being encouraged." Sallust wishes 
to convey the idea, that Jugurtha not only displayed an intrepid 
spirit on this occasion, but was moreov^ encouraged by assurances 
of aid from his partisans and friends.—^Paro^. " He secures the 
assistance of.'' literally, ** he procures," or makes his own. The 
legular language of bargain and sale. — Cupu impudeniUf dtc. 
''By^vhose effironteryhe would be protected against the arm of 
justice, as well as all personal violence.^' 

7. De hoste supplicium ttani. " That punishment be inflicted 
open him as a public enemy." — DigwitaH. Some refer this to the 
Roman people, others to Memmius. It relates in fact to both, and 
must be rendered, " for honour." — Confirmare. " Assured them.** 
— Per 96. " As far as he could effect this." 

8. Verba facit. "He addresses him."^-J2oma« Numidiaque. 
Some editions have Nwmidiaet in the genitive, which, although re- 
fening to a country, they construe by the rule of names of towns. 
There are not wanting examples of this construction in other Latin 
writers. The ablative, however, is neater and more elegant. — 
Quibtu juvantibut^ qmbusque ministris. " By whose aid and by 
whose instrumentality." 

9. Corrupturum. "He would ruin." — Pecunia corruptum. 
" Had been bribed." Literally, " had been corrupted (in principle) 
by money." — Tacere. The verb taceo properly means, to ke^ 
silence when one might or should speak, and generally after 
being ordered or requested so to do. SUeo, on the contrary, 
is to say nothing, to continue silent, after having been so pre- 
viously. 

1. Terrebat eum. " Sought to terrify him." Eum here refers ^fj 
to Baebius. A single tribune might in this way, by his veto, or in* 
tercession, thwart the proceedings of his colleagues, and oppose an 
effectual barrier to the wishes of the peopld. Those who did so, 
however, might afterwards be brought to trial by their colleag\;ies. 
Tiberius Gracchus, when his colleague Octavius exposed the pas- 
sage of the Agrarian law, resorted to the desperate expedient of 
publicly deposing him by the suffirages of the people. 

2. Quae ira. fieri amat, "Which anger is accustomed to employ." 

15* 
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25 I'lt^'&Uyy " whiah anger loves to be put in operation." An imitation 
of the Greek idiom <f>i\$i yiyveodai* 

3. Proxumo aimo^ <S^. The year meant is A. U. C. 644.-^iS/irpe. 
The term alirps properly denotes that part of the tnmk of a tree 
where the roots begin to branch out. Hence it is applied figu- 
ratively to the stock or lineage of a family, &c. — JvLgurtham ob 
seelercLf <S^. ** And since public odhun, together with private fear 
on his own part, pressed heavily on Jugurtha.*' 

4. Belli gerundi. " Of carrying on some war." Of having some 
war to carry on, in which he flight signalize himself. — ^The consul 
was well aware, that Massiva could not be established on the Numi- 
dian throne without a war. 

5. Movere. Some editions have moveri, but the manuscripts m 
general favour the active form. The construction, though a harsh 
one, is characteristic of Sallust. Movere governs omnia under- 
stood, and omnia expressed is the accusative before senescere. The 
meaning is, that the consul <* wished to throw all things into confu- 
sion, than that all should begin to grow torpid" in the aims of re- 
pose. 

6. Ac maxume occulte. " And secretly, if in any way possible."-^ 
Talis negotii artifices. "Skilled in such bosiness." — Itinera 
egressusque, &c. " Carefully ascertains his accustomed routes, his 
hours for leaving home ; in fine, all his places of resort, and his entire 
mode of spending the day." Egressus, literally, " his goings out," 
" his departures from home." 

7. Indicium profitetur. " Makes a full disclosure." — Fit reus. 
" Is put to his trial." Literally, " is made or becomes an accused 
person." — Ex aequo bonoque. " In accordance with what was just 
and proper," i. e. agreeably to. justice and the dictates of plain 
reason. — Quam ex jure gentium. By the law of nations, the retinue 
not only of ambassadors, but of all persons to whom the public faith 
had been pledged, were exempted from injury. Grotius proves this 
to have been an early law amxmg the Romans, from one of the pld 
forms used by the Feciales. {Dejure belli et pads, 18, 8.) 

8. Animum advortit. An archaism for animadvertit. — In priors 
actions. " In the £rst stage of the proceeding," i. e. when Bomilcar 
was first put to his trial, or when, to adopt our own phraseology, the 
case first came into court. — Vades, Vas denotes bail in a criminal 
suit^ praes in a civil one. 

2G 1- keliquos popularis. ** The rest of his subjects." 

2. Urbem venalsm^ <S^. " Ah ! venal city, »iid destined soon to 
fiskll, if it can but find a purchaser !" livy's account of this whole 
affair differs essentially from Sallust's. He makes the king himself 
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to hare been put to bis trial for the murder of Massira, and to haye 26 
tared himself only by secretly escaping from the city. {EpU. 64.) 

3. ComUia, When the new magistrates would be elected. He 
was desirous of performing some exploit before the day of election. 
^^Trahere. Put for proirahere. — Facere, " luTcnted." — InstanH 
Understand Albino.—Luddficare. " He trifled with." 

4. Ex tanta properaniia. "After so much hurry," viz., on the 
part of AlbinuSy in his preparations for the campaign, and during its 
earlier stages. — Dilapso tempore. "Time haying glided away,** 
i. e. having insensibly passed by. — Pro praetore. " As acting com- 
mander-in-chief." The term praetor is here used in its primitire 
sense of commander or leader. Compare note 7, page 5. — Sedi' 
tumHnu tribwtieiU, " By contentions among the tribunes." — Con^ 
tinuare magittratum. " To continue their oflice," i. e. to continue 
themselves in office for another term. 

6. Totius anni eomxtia. Alluding not only to the comitia in 
which the tribunes were to be elected, but also to those which 
should have been held for choosing other magistrates. Hence the 
consuls for the year 645, Metellus and Silanus, could not be first 
maiked out as conrtUes iengruUij but were actually chosen after 
their year of magistracy had conunenced. 

6. Pecuitiae capiundae. " Of extorting money."— ifiem« ojfpcra. 
"During a severe winter." — Saevitia temporis. "From the in- 
clemency of the season." — Limosa. " Rendered miry." — Cupidiiu 
caeau. "Blinded by cupidity." — Vineas agere. Compare note 
2, page 16. — Aggerem. The agger ^ or moimd, was raised from the 
inner line, and .^gradually advanced towards the besieged place, 
always incieasing in height, till it equalled or overtopped the wall. 
It was composed of earth, stone, wood, and hurdles. The agger 
was secured by towers of different stories, from which the defenders 
of the ramparts were annoyed with missiles by the besiegers. 

1. Vanitate. "The weakness." — Subddus auger e amerUiam. 2*7 
" Craftily strove to augment his foolish presumption." — Tentabat, 

" He tampered with." - Turmarum. A turma, or troop of horse, 
consisted of thirty men, and was divided into three decuriaCf or 
bodies of ten. — Transfugerent. We have thrown out of the text 
the word eorrumperet which in most editions follows after transfuf 
gerent. It is not needed, as tentabat precedes. 

2. Intempesta nocte. "At the dead of night." — Arma caper e 
4dn. "Seized, some of them, their arms." — Trepidare omnibuM 
loci*. " Consternation every where prevailed." Trepidare properly 
denotes to run up and down m confusion and alarm. — Periculum 
aneeps. "On all sides danger." — Ligurum, "Of Ligurians.*' 
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2*7 Vid, Geographical Index. The cohort, when foil, consisted of 600 
men. The nsoal number, however, about the time of Polybius, 
was 420. 

3. Centurio yrimi piU. " The chief centurion.'* Each Roman 
legion was divided into ten cohorts ; each cdiort into three maniples, 
and each maniple into two centuriee. So that there were thirty 
maniple^ and sixty centuries in a legion. There were two centu- 
rions in each maniple, called by tKe same name, but distinguished 
Vy the title prioTf " former," and posterioTt ** latter,** because the 
one was chosen and ranked before the other. The centurion of the 
first cen^uiy of the first maniple of the Trtont, was called eejUurio 
fnmipiUy orprinnu pilus, ox primopUus, &e. He {^resided over 
all the other centurions, and had the charge of the eagle {aqidla) or 
chief standard of the legion ; whereby he obtained both |m>fit and 
dignity, being ranked among the tgrnUt, and having a place in the 
council of war with the consul and tribunes of the soldiers. The 
centurion of the second century of the first maniple of the TVtom 
was called jirtmtjn/ia posterior. So the two centurions of the second 
maniple of the Trtartt were called prior eenturio,- and posterior cen- 
turio, secundipili ; and so on to the tenth, the two centurions of which 
were styled cerUurio decimipili prior, and posterior. In like manner, 
primus prineeps prior, and posterior; secundus princeps prior, 
and posterior, in speaking of the pmteipes or aecond rank ; and 
primus hastatus, du;., in reference to the hastati or first rank. 
Thus there was a large field for promotion in the Roman army : 
firom a common soldier to a centurion ; and from being the lowest 
centurion of tbp tenth maniple of the hastati {deeimns hastatus pos^ 
terior) to the rank ofprimipUus. ^ 

4. Hostes, quo minus, ^. ** Prevented the enemy firom makii^ 
an advantageous use of their victory." — Suh jugum, ** Under the 
yoke." Two spears stuck in the ground, and crossed by another 
at the top, like a gallows, received the name of jugum. Under this 
the vanquished army passed disarmed by way of ignominy, and in 
token of subjection. 

5. Quda mortis metumuiahasaur. ** Because they were received 
in exchange for the fear of death.** Metu is pat in the ablative, as 
marki n g the instrument, or means which effected the exchange, the 
fear of death compelling the Roman soldiery to this disgracefiil step. 
Some editions have nutabant, " they wavered,** or ** were irreso- 
lute.*' Cortius reads mutabant for mutaiantur. We have given 
the latter form at once with Bumouf. 

6. Metus atque moeror. No prince except Mithridates, gave so 
much employment to the army of the Romans as Jugurtha. In Um 
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•oozM of no war in which they had ever been engaged, not erenthe Oijr 
second Carthaginian, were the people more desponding, and in none 
were they more elated with ultimate anccesa. {Dunhp, Hist. Rom, 
LU. 9ol. 2, p. 152, Lond, ed.} 

1. Dedecore potiuSf quam mantt. "By a disgraeefid surrender, 28 
, rather than a brave reeistance." — Itmdiam, ae demit periaUum. 

^ Public odium, and consequent danger to himself," l «. the danger 
of a prosecution, for having trusted the command of the army to 
one BO totally unfit for the station. — Nomine Latino, " The Latin 
nation." A general appellation for all the states that bore the 
general name of Latins. The Latins constituted the chief strength 
of the Roman armies. They were not, however, embodied in the 
legions, and were treated with more severity than Roman citizens, 
being puni&hed with stripes, and also capitally, from which citizens 
were exempted by the Porcian kw. — ^Ilie SocH mentioned in the 
text, were the other Italian allies. Their general treatment was the 
same as that of the Latins. 

2. Promncia. The Roman provmce is here meant, which has 
already been alluded to in the- 19th chapter. — Mederi fraterruu 
invidiae, ^ To allay the odium to which his brother's misconduct 
had given rise." — SMuto vmperio. ^ All discipline being relaxed.** 
'^Ex copia rerwm. "Considering all the circumstances of tha 
case." 

3. Rogationem promvlgdt, " Proposes a bill." The application 
Iras called a rogatio while pending before the people, and until it 
became a law. Compare note 7, page 20. — Neglegistet. Aa 
archaism for neglexisset. — Huic rogationi. Depending in construc- 
tion on the verb parabant. — Quin fatereniur. " Without, at the 
same time, virtually acknowledging." — Nomims Latini, Consult 
note 1. 

4. Jutserit, decreverit, voiuerit. Some editions have merely 
Jusserit, the other two verbs being regarded as pleonastic. This is, 
however, far from being the case. The three verbs are purposely 
employed by the hiltonan to deiK>te, by their almost synonymous 
force, the ardour of the people in ordering^ decreeing, willing tho 
passage of ihe bill. The absence of the copulative, too, hnparts 
additional vigour and rapidity to the clause. 

5. Trepida etiam turn cvriUUe, ** The city being even yet not 
free from agitation." The excitement produced by the triumph of 
the popular party, and the discomfiture of the jiobility, remaining 
still unallayed.-^QuamtorM. "Commissioners." — Sed guaeetio 
€xercita, &c. " The inquiry, however, was conducted with harsh- 
Mss and severity, under the guidance of mere rumour and popolir 

16 
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28 caprice.'' In the absence of positiye proof, mere idle romotnv and 
popular feeling were made to supply its place. 

OO !• -^"^ partium popuUmum, &c. " The custom of having a 
popular party, and another in the senate," i. e. the existence of a 
popular and an aristocratic party. The plural is here employed 
(ffartmm^actioTaim) not for the purpose of showing that there were 
several distipct parties among the people and senate, but that from 
this tmie the people and senate ^respectiyely formed themselres into 
parties against each other. As the words mospartmm would alone 
suffice to convey the meaning of Sallust, some editors reject the 
{remainder of the clause popvlarium, et senati faetionum. 

2. Malarum artium, '<£vil practices." — Faucis ante annis. 
Carthage had been destroyed thirty-five years before tho breaking 
out of the Jugurthine war. — Metiu hosHlis. "Fear of their 
enemies." Put for metus hostium. — Scilicet. Used here as an 
explanatory particle. Hence the clause maybe rendered as follows : 
" Those effects which prosperity id accustomed to produce, licen- 
tiousness, namely, and pride, came niUuraUy upon them," i. e. 
licentiousness and pride, the usual attendants of prosperity, natu- 
rally made their appearance. 

3. Asperiua acerUusque fait. Understand quam ipsae res 
adversae fuerant. " Proved a harsher and more galling visitation 
than adversity itself had been." The res adversae allude to the 
reverses in the second Punic war. 

4. Dig7utatem, &c. What grammarians call a zeugma takes 
place in luUdinem, which has one meaning when connected with 
dignitatem^ and another with libertatem. Render the whole clause 
as follows : ** For the nobility began to convert their high rank into 
an instrument of tyranny, the people to degrade their freedom into 
licentiousness." 

5. Jhicerct trahere, rapere. <' Dishonestly acquired, dragged 
away, "made plunder of, every thing." These words, arranged as 
they are in the text, are employed to express the progress of corrup- 
tion, commencing with dishonest and clandestine practices, and 
rising gradually to bold and unpunished violence. — Factione magia 
pollebat. " Were more powerful as a party." They possessed a 
better party-organization. — SoltUa atque dispersa in midtitudme. 
" Disunited, and scattered amid a largQnuraber." They possessed nu- 
merical strength, but wanted union and close political consolidation. 

6. Agitabatur. Used impersonally. " Affairs were managed." 
'—Gloriae. "Public distinction." — Interea parentes, &c. Com- 
pare Horace, Ode. 2, 10, 23, ueq^.^FoUiure. They spared divine 
things aif little as human. 
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T. Nihii pentif neque nneti habere. " It regarded nothing, it 29 
esteemed nothing sacred. 

8. Ex nobiUute. Alluding to the two Gracchi, who were of the 
gent ComduL, Coitias regards these words as a mere gloss, in- 
correctly, as Tve oonceire. — Permixtid cwilisj dec. " A civil com- 
motion, like a parting asunder of the earth.'* 

9. Quorum majoret. Tiberias and Caius GracchtA were grand- 
sons, on the side of their mother Cornelia, of the elder Africanus.-^ 
Vindicaxe plebem in Ubertatem. " TV> assert the freedom of the 
commons." — SocietatU. The equites, placed between the patri 
cians and plebeians, as a kind of connecting link, were m general 
dissatisfied with this intermediate rank, and had a strong inclination 
for an alliance with the nobility and admission to senatonan honours. 
— Actionibus. " The proceedings." 

1. Tiberium, For an account of the Gracchi, consult Histo- 30 
lical Index. — Eadem vngredxentem. "Entering upon the same 
eaveer," i. e. aiming at the restoration of popular rights, and the 
{Mssage of an agrarian law. — CoUmm deducendis. " For planting 
colcmies." Cobnies were commonly led out and planted by three 
commissioners, (triumviri). Sometimes five, ten, or more were 
■appointed. The people determined in what way the lands wore to 

be divided, and to whom they were to be assigned. The new co- 
lony marched to its destined place in the form of an anny, with 
colours flying. 

2. Bono vinci satiua est ** It is better for a good man to be over- 
come by his opponents." — Malo more. ** By unlawful means." — 
MuUos mortaUSf dec. " Destroyed many individuals by the sword, 
or deprived them of all their civil rights by banishment." The veib 
txstinxit assumes a new meaning with ferro and fuga respectively. 

3. SludOs partium. " The violence of party-spirit." — Omnibus 
ehitatis moribus. *^ The manners of the state in general." — Pro 
magrdhtdhu. " In a way commensurate with the vast extent of the 
•ubject."— Dw«r«*. " Would in aU likelihood M." 

4. Aeri mro. "A man of spirit." — Advorso poptdi partium. 
" An opponent of the popular party." Advorso is here taken as a 
Boun^ The same construction sometimes prevails with ivavrios in 
Greek (Matth. G. O. ^366.) and eontrarius id Latin (Ctc. Pin, 
4, 24.) — AequabiH et inmoUUa. ' "Uniform and unimpeachable." 
As if SaUusthadsaida^jica^i^tfrfmna^ktoajpce^jy^^ema^^no^^ . 
ttUem. 

6. AUa omnia sibi eum coUega ,ratus. "Having considered 

•very thing common to himself and his colleague." Understand 

" 4iu i but not cammunif^ alsOf lui some muntain ; for this last < 
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30 Iiardly required by tlie idiom of ihe language. Sallust does not 
mean that Metelkis neglected the other duties of the consulship, in 
order to give his whole attention to the war, supposing that his cot- 
league would attend to every thing else : but that he foresaw he 
could not expect much assistance firom him, in these warlike prepa- 
rations, and therefore paid more attention to them himself, though 
without neglecting, at the same time, his general duties as a consul, 

6. Bdlo vario. ** In a war, exposed to various contingencies." 
The nature of the country, which was to be the scene of operations, 
and the character of the foe, are here alluded to. — Ad ea pcUrandOf 
&c. " For tiro accomplishment of these things, the allies and the 
Latin nation, in consequence of a decree of the senate, kings dl 
their own accord, sent aid." — Prepier bonus artia, ^ On account ol 
ids excellent qualities." 

7. Advarsum diviiiatf &c. " A spirit proof agsimt riches," i. a; 
not to be subdued by avarice. 

8. Sp. Albim pro consvle. Understand agenHs, or imperatUUf. 
** Acting (or commanding) in the stead e^ the consul." Some edi- 
tions read a Sp. AUmw. — Sine imperio tt modestia habittu, ** Kepi 
under no disci|>line or restraint." 

3X ^' Aestworum. "Of the summer campaign." Supply cattro^ 
rum. We have the full ezfoession in Tacitus {Ann. 1, 16, 2,) 
**^ CastrU aesHvU tres simul legiones habebantur." — Mora. "Tht 
postponement." — Intentos. " Were fixed upon him." — Ldborarei 
** To endure fatigue," i e. to accustom th^nselvies to the severe 
training which formed so con^icuous a part of Roman discipline. 

3. Quantum temporis, &c. ** During as much c^ the summei 
campaign as be was in command." Albinus had returned tcT Africa, 
and continued to hold the command until the arrival of Metellus.-— 
Statins castris. *♦ Ib a standing camp." — CWo#. " The stench," 
arising fr(»n so many men and animals ranainii^ long togeUier on 
the same spot, and in^a warm climate. 

8. Beducebomiwr. In the sense here of diducebitntur. Render 
the clause as follows : " Besides, th« wat^ies were not distributed 
iccordymg to milita^ usage."-r-jAa:fl«. "The followers of the 
camp." Cortius md^es lixae mean here aK manner of disorderly 
persons. Festus defines the lixae as follows : " Ldxae, ^i txerci* 
turn sequuntUTy quaestus gratia : dicti quod extra ordinem sini noH* 
tiae, eisqiu liceat, quod libuerit. AUi eos a lAcka appeltatos dieunif 
quod et iUe Herculem sit seeuttis : quidam a ligurtendo quaestum" 
Nonius explains the name thus.: LLearum proprietas kaec est, quod 
offidum sustineant militibus aquae veheniae. loxam namque aqnam 
weteres vocawerunt; unde elixum dmmus aquaeoctum." YosaoM 
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|)ref»8 deriving the term frmn ehxare^ **to cook,*' in allosion to 31 
their preparing the food of tbe soldiers. Independently of its refer- 
ring to the soldiers' senrants and to the sutlers, the name appean 
lo havo been occasionally also applied to bufifoonft This last mean 
ing of the word rests on a passage in Jostin, (38, 10,) where, un- 
der the general name of Zixoe, are comprehended coquif pistores, 
and scemci. Justin is speaking of the army which Antiochos led 
against the Parthians : " Sed luxuriae rum minor apparatus, quam 
piiUHaefuii : quippe oetoginta millia armatorum secuta sunt trecento 
mUlia Uxarum, ex juibus coquontm, pistorum, scemcorumque, major 
mumerus fiut." 

4. Villas, "Country-seats." — Panem mercati. This was in 
violation o( the strict rules of military discipline. Besides his pay, 
each soldier received a certain allowance of com, commonly four 
pecks (modii) a month. This they were to grind, sift, and prepare 
for bread themselves, and afterwards bake it with their own hands. 
The centurions received a double, and the cavalry a triple, allow- 
ance. {Lipsius, ad Polyb. 5. Dial. 16.) 

5. Quaecumque ignaviae luxuriaeque probra. " Whatever dis- 
grac^iii excesses, the oesults of idleness and licentiousness." — Et 
alia amplizu. " And others besides." 

6. Tanta temperantioj &.c. " Regulated as he was in his deport* 
ment, with so much moderation, between a desire to gain popularity 
on the one hand, and rigid discipline on the other," i. e. preserving 
in his deportment a well-regulated medium between these two ex- 
tremes. — Namque edictOy &c. SustuHsse, in this clause, and sta' 
tuisse, lower in the sentence, must not be taken for historical infini- 
tives. They are both governed by comperio understood. — Coctum 
cibum, " Prepared food." Ne lixae exercitum sequerentur. 
** That no retainers of a camp should follow the army." Compare 
note 3. — In agmtne. " On the march." Agmen (from agcrt) re- 
fers to an army or any body of men in motion ; and it sometimes 
denotes such a body even when unarmed. Exercitus denotes an 
army, in the general sense of the term, as trained by exercise. 
Ades^ means an army in battle array. Of the three, Exercitus an- 
swers precisely to our English word " army." 

7. Ceteris arte modum statuisse. "That he prescribed strict 
limits to the rest oi the army." Arte is by an archaism for arcte.'^ 
Transvorsis itineribus. " By cross marches," i. e. deviating from 
the regular track, and consequently more difficult. His object was 
to inure the soldiers to fatigue. — VaUo atque fossa. Roman disci- 
pline was most conspicuous in their encampments. They always 
jtttched a camp, even if they were to remain only one night in % 

16* 
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Q I place.. The form of the camp was aquare. In later ages, m iroita* 
tk>n of the Greeks, they sometknes made it circular, or adapt-ed it 
to the nature of the ground. The ditch was usually nine feet deep, 
and tw^e feet broad. The vadium was composed of Che earth 
dug from the ditch, and secured and kept firm by stakes. 

8. Circumire. " He went the rounds." In general, certain per 
tons were appcnnted every night to go round the watches, hence 
called eireuitores or circitore*. This seems to have been at first 
done by the equUes and tribuni; on extiaordinary occanons, as in 
the present instance, by the commander in person, attended by his 
legati. Subsequently, regular persons were chosen for that pur- 
pose by the tribuni. (Vegetius, 3, 8.) 
32 ^' Confirmavit. " He restored to its former efficiency." 

2. Innoceniia, ••His incorruptible integrity." — Cum tuppliciif, 
•• With the emblems of submisMon." By suppHcia, in this sense 
are usually meant branches of oliye. The customs, however, of 
different nations varied in this respect. According to the scholiast 
on Sophocles, {Oed. T. 3,) petitioners among the Greeks, usually 
carried boughs wrapped around with fillets of wool. Sometimes 
the hands were covered with these fillets, not only among the 
Greeks, but also among the Romans. Hence in Plautus, {Amph, 
1, 1, 101,) we have the expression ^*velatis manibus." 

8. Expenmentis. •* By actual trials," i. e. by experience. — Infi' 
dunif " as faithless." — Legates aHum ab alio, dLc. " He addressee 
himself to each of the ambassadcm apart firom the others." — Ten' 
tando. ** By tampering with thraiL" — Opportunos. *' Fit for his 
purpose."— JlfaarunM. •« By all means." — Necatum. •* After they 
had assassinated him." 

4. Contra belli faciem. " Contrary to the a|^>earance which 
war usually presents." — Mapahbus, In the 18th chapter of thie 
narrative, Sallust uses the term ntapaUa to designate huts. Here, 
however, tuguria evident^ has that meaning, and ntapoHa de- 
notes " villages." Compare note 2, page 14. — Commeatum por* 
tare. *^ To carry his provisions," i. e. to furnish vehicles for the 
transportation of his provisions. The advantage resul to Me- 
tellus firom this offer, would be the releasing the soldiers fix)ir a 
part of the heavy loads they were accustomed to carry. The 
strict rule was, that each soldier should carry provisions for fifteen 
days. The whole load of a Roman soldier was sixty pounds, ez- 
dusive of his arms. These last he was t8U|^ by active and severe 
ozerciso to consider a part of himself. 

6. Munito agmine. "With his army guarded against every 
mieigpacy,"^Et insidm bcwm tentturi, « And that a qwt fit for 
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u ambuscade «as sought \j the enemy," i c. that the enemj were 32 
only seeking a spot where Uiey might entrap him, when thrown ofT 
his guard by these marks of submission. Most editions read Un- 
tare. Cortius understands before this last hommu quotdoMj or 
something equivalent. Others make ientare the historical infinitive, 
and refer it to Metellus. According to both these explanations, 
however, the reading UnUwe would seem to want spirit 

6. Velites. " The light-armed troops." They were first insti* 
tuted in the second Punic war, according to Livy (26, 4). They 
did not form part of the legion, and had no certain post assigned 
them, but fought in scattered parties where occasion required, 
usually before the hnsa.—Perrnciosiifr, " More mischievous," or 
"hurtful." 

7. Forum rerum verudiunij 6ui. " The most frequented mart, 
for bu3ring and selling commodities, in the whole kingdom." Sal- 
lust here, by his use of the term forum, imitates the Roman way of 
speaking. The word forum, when applied to towns, meant places 
where markets were held, and where justice also was administered. 
The reference in the text is to the first part of this meaning, namely 
Yaga's being a market-town and place of trade. 

1. Huic consul, 6ic, We have here followed the reading of the Q^ 
Bipont edition, which alone appears to afford an intelligible meaning 

for this much-contested passage. The phrase hvic praesidium tm- 
posuit is the true Latin idiom, though, in translating it into our own, 
we are compelled to give huk the force of an ablative. The mean- 
ing of tlie passage will be as follows : " In this place, the consul 
stationed a garrison, as well for the sake of trying Jugurtha, as 
of watching the result of his own plans, in case the advantages 
which the place afforded should allow this to be done," i. e. for the 
sake of sounding the real intentions of Jugurtha, and of ascertaining 
whether he actually desired peace or was only seeking to lay an 
ambuscade, and also of watching the result of his own plans for the 
assassination or seizure of Jugurtha by the ambassadors ; if, upon 
trial, the place should prove as advantageous for these two objects 
as he expected it would. 

2. Frequenitam rugotitUorum^ &c. " That the great number of 
merchants residing there, would both aid his army with supplies, 
and be a means of security to the conquests he had ahready made,** 
i. e. would both readily procure supplies for his army, and, when 
once they had brought ^eir property into the town for that purpose, 
would be willing to defend it with him against Jugurtha. We have 
given comnieaiu, instead of comm^atuum, on the suggestion of a 
odftic in th3 Journal of Education, No. 11, p. 139. Lond. 1899 
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33 ^^ plf^ce of ^am^ the common lotion, we have put etjam^ in thf 
propriety of which the same critic agrees. 

8. Impensius modo. " With greater earnestness now than ever.** 
'^Dedere. "He offered to deliver up." — Promissa Ugatorum. 
'* The fulfilment of their promises on the part of the ambassadors.'* 

4. Suis artibua. " By his own arts," i. e. stratagem and decep- 
tion. — Alienata. " Become the property of another,*' i. e. fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. — Ager. " The country." — Animi popv/- 
larium tentati. '* The affections of his subjects tampered with.** 

5. Quat maxunuu copiaSf &c. The more usual form is qtuim 
maxumaSt dtc. which some editions give. The ellipsis may be re- 
solved as follows ; " Partet copiasj quas maxwmas potest parare." 

6. Tractu pari. " Running parallel with the river.*' — Vastus ah 
fuUttro, &c. " Left bare by nature and the hand of man,** i. e. de- 
sert and uncultivated. — Quasi cdlis, " A kind of hill,** i. e. an 
elevation of the soil, i^embling a hill. — Humi arido atque arenoso. 
** In an arid and sandy sod.** Understand solo to govern Aunu, 
unless, indeed, what is far more probable, humi be here the old form 
for the dative, {kumoif) with the force of an ablative. Those who 
are in favour of the ellipsis, however, will find something analagoos 
in Lucretius, where the full form is given, " acre solum terrae,^* (5. 
1288. Comp. 6. 1294.) 

7. Media planicies. " The intervening plain," i. e. between the 
mountam and the river. — Consita arbusHs. " Overgrown with un- 
derwood.**— /V«ytt«i^a6tt7i^r. "Were filled.** More literally, 
"were crowded.** 

8. Traruverso itinere. " In a cross-direction to the mountain,*' 
i. c. at right angles to the mountain. — Extenuata suorum acie, 
** Having drawn out his forces into a thin line," i. e. having extend- 
ed his firont as far as possible. 

9. Propiat montem. Supply ad^ and compare Catiline, c. 11. 
^Quod tamenvitium propius virtutem eraV* — Pedites deUctos. In 
tome editions tt peditibus delectis. Our reading is more after the 
manner of Sallust. — Turmas atque manipulos. The expressions 
turmae and manipuli are here employed by Sallust, either to denote 
that Jugurtha had introduced the Roman discipline among his troops, 
or else in accordance with the general custom of Roman writers, 
who apply to other nations terms and modes of expressions which 
only suit themselves. 

34 !• J^^'V>erirU. Understand prowiim. — Locum superiorem. Ju- 
gurtha enumerates four particulars, in which, like a good general, 
he had provided that his troops should have the advantage 1. Lo* 
Mem tugerierem, 2. UU prudentes cum imperttis marmm eonser^* 
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rent. A better knowledge of the coimtiy than tlMt posseteed by 341 
the enemy. 3. Ne pauciore* cum pluriius. No inferiority of numf 
bers. 4. Aut rudes cum hello tnelioribus. No want of diicipUne. 
— Render prudenies, ** they, acquainted with the country before- 
hand." 

2. Ut quemque, dec. '* Aa be had diatinguiahed any one, on ac- 
count of aome militaiy exploit, with a gift of money or with promo 
tion in the army." 

3. Contpicatur, Thus far Sallnst haa ahown na Jugurtha, ac- 
tively employed among his foUowera. He now changea the picture, 
and preaenta ua with Metellua, ignorant of the poaition of the foe, 
descending the mountain, and merely ^aerring something that 
wore an unuaual appearance on the nei^bouring hill. Hence we ae« 
the propriety of coTupicatur (" espiea something*' on the hill) as a 
reading, inatead of the common lection, cotispicUur (** ia seen*' by the 
enemy). Metellus saw something on the hill, but it was too unde- 
fined to enable him to aaccrtain its nature with any kind of certainty 
until he came nearer. 

4. Quidnam vntclita faciet ostetideret. " What the strange up- 
pearance meant.*'— f7^t NunUdaeque. " The Numidians, both 
horse and foot." Thua equi virique aignifiea both horsemen and 
infantry. 

5. Jncerti, quidnam estet. " Learing it uncertabi what the thing 
actually waa," L e. not entirely discernible. The term tncerti refers 
of course to the Numidians. The adjective ccrtuM ia derived from 
certio and re* vncerta is nothing more than ret non bene et disHncte 
vita. The primitive meaning therefore odneertut ia " about which 
there is no certainty," " undefined," " not clearly discernible." And 
it is used so in the present instance. Compare the Greek form of 
expreasion, linkot rt xors To9r' 2v fiq. 

6. Agmen consHttt. " He halted his army." Consisto, although 
apparently a neuter verb in moat cases, is in reality active ; thus 
eonstUit, *' he stopped," understand se. In the present instance, the 
accusative agmen is expressed, and the common reading anutUuti 
is not needed. Compare Caee. B. C. 1, 51. "Afranius copiaa 
educitt et in medio coUe sub caetris consitiit." 

7. Cornmutatis ordinihus. ** Having altered the arrangement of 
hia troops." Jugurtha, it will be recollected, had drawn up hia 
forcea on the hill, which extended in the direction of the river,- and . 
at right angles to the mountain. Metellus was descending this 
mountain in order to reach the river, and consequently had Jugur- 
tha's ambuacade on hia right flank. Thus far the Roman army would 
appear, firom chapter 46, to have been marching in a aingle columiw 
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34 M^ legion composing that column being divided, in the usual man* 
ner, into three raiiks of hastati, yrincipes^ and triarii, The moment 
MeteDus perceives his danger, he converts his flank into a front, by 
wheeling the legions out of column into line on the right, and by^ 
bringing all the hastati of the several legions mto one line ; all the 
Principes into a second line, and all ^e triarii mto a third. The 
army is then drawn op in three lines, {triplictbus stLbsidns^) with its 
front facing the enemy. But how is it to reach the plain 1 £vi< 
dently by a flank march on the le/l, and in this flank march the 
three ranks become so many files. Each soldier, therefore, when 
the word is given to continue the march down the mountain, faces 
to the left and moves on in file. If the enemy attacks them on 
their march, they face again to the front and oppose them. Compare, 
in further explanation of this movement, Polybius, (Lipt. de Milit. 
Rom. lib. 5, dial. 12). *Eirei^av vpocnriirri} r( riav istviav^ ttorl ftiv wop* 
i9w(6€ K^ivamit wri S M d6pv, k. t. X. 

8. TripUcibiu subsidiis. " In three lines.*' The term «u&niur, 
which properly denotes " bodies of reserve,*' is here applied to the 
several lines, with reference to the mutual support which they afford 
to each other. 

9. Inter manipulos. ** In the vacant spaces between the mani- 
ples." — Transvorsis principiis. ** Having converted the front into 
a flank." Consult note 7. 

10. Conficeretur. "Might be distressed." — Transwrrsi* prae* 
Uis. " By attacks on his flank." — Lassitudinem et sitim, &c. 
« Would try the effects of weariness and thirst on his men." 

11. Sieuii monte descenderat. " In the same order in which he 
had descended from the mountain." — Post principia. ** In the cen- 
tre." Literally, " after the van.** By the new movement of Me- 
tellus, the cavalry of the left wing became the leading division on the 
march, and are hence called principes. The station of Marius 
was after the cavalry and the heads of the columns of infantry, 
and consequently about the centre of the line of march. — Prin" 
cipes. "The leading division." This term must not be con- 
founded with the usual designation of the second rank of the Homan 
army. 

35 ^- Primos suos, "Thoseofhismen who were stationed nearest 
the mountain," i. e. the left wing of the Numidian army. — Quasu 
" About" Used for fere. Compare Terence (Heaut. 1. 1. 93.) 
** Mercedem quasi taUmia ttd quitidecim coegi." 

2. Postremos. By postremi are here meant the soldiers of the 
right wing, who are called the rear in reference to the direction of 
die Romm inarch by fll^.^Par« a sinistra ac dcxtira t^ntar$. 
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These words refer to a state of things hnmediately following • asw 35 
movement on the part of the Romans, and of which movement Sal- 
lust says nothing, leaving it to be inferred by the reader. When 
the Romans were first attacked by the enemy, they were proceeding 
in a long colmnn down to the plain, having wheeled into that order 
from the previous line of march. Hence by primi, in this new 
arrangement, are meant those who formed the left wing in the old 
order of things, and by postrenUf those who composed the old right. 
The primi of Jugurtha's men, on the other hand, are the left wing 
of the Numidians as they lie in ambuscade. The Numidians attack 
* the. poitremi of Melellus, {postremos cofdere,) and the moment this 
attack is made on the Roman flank, it faces to the right and forms 
a front against the enemy. This is ^e movement of which Sal« 
lust says nothing. When it is made, the head and rear of the Ro- 
man column become respectively a new left and right wing, and 
the Numidians attack them on each of these new flanks, (pars a 
sinistra ac dexter a tentare.) 

3. Ladificati incerto praelio. " Baffled by this irregular mode of 
fighting." — Ipsi modo eminus sauciabantur. " Were themselves 
alone wounded fix>m a distance," i e. they could not wound the 
enemy in return. 

4. Nunttro priores. "Being superior in number." Referring 
to the Numidians. — Disjectos ab tergo out lateribus. The terms 
tergum and lotus are here applied not to the enture Roman 
army, but merely to the parties or bands which pursued the Nu* 
midians. 

5. Ea. The ablative. Understand yi(^a, and render as follovrs : 
" In prosec^jting that flight, the horses of the Numidians, accus- 
tomed to the task, easily made their escape amid the underwood." 

6. Foeda cUque miserahilis. " Gloomy and affecting." 

7. AmuL, telay &.c. The absence of the connective conjunction 
gives an air of peculiar animation to this sentence. — CotisiUo neque 
imperio. " From previous concert, or by any regular command." 
^-Die. The old genitive. Compare chapter 52. *^EtjamdU 
vesper erat."* 

8. Illis. Referring to the Romans. — Cedentes, " In case they 
should give way." 

9. Q-uosfirmoSj &c. " He kept back, by attacking ftom afar, 
those whom he found to be firm in their resistance." 

1. Advorso coUe evadunt. " Charge up the hill." — Regio kostibus 36 
ignara. Compare chap. 18, of this history. ^*^Ignara lingua" and T«i^ 
citus, {Ann. 15, 67.) " Cui enimignaramfuisse saevitiam Neroms ?*' 

2. In acquum locum, " Into the plain." 

16* 
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36 '• Q"*^ ubique^ &c. *< What the enemy were doing, and where.^* 
Ubifue is pat here for et ubi. — Ammo vaamm. " Was without any 
apprehension of an attack." More literally, " was free (from appre- 
hension) in mind.** — Ex Jugurthae praelio. ** From the quarter 
where Jugurtha was engaged.** 

4. Arte. " In close order." An archaism for arete. — Quo hos- 
tium itmeri obficeret. Bomilcar extended his line in order to cat off 
the return of Rutilius, in case he might wish to march hack to the 
•nny of Metellus. 

6. Protpectum. "Any distant view." Hence the army of Bo- 
milcar was not seen until quite near, and the dust itself was only 
beheld on a sudden, {ex improviso). — Et prtmo ratiy &c. " And 
at first they thought that the arid surface of the ground was only 
swept by the wind,** i. e. that it was only the wind sweeping over 
an arid and sandy surface, and raising a large cloud of dust.** 

6. Aequabilem tnanere. *^ That it remained of a uniform ap« 
pearance,** i. e. moved onward with regularity. — Sicuti odes mote* 
hatur. " As if an army were moving along.*' 

7. Remorati. Supply sunt, which is expressed in some manu- 
scripts and editions. — Impeditos. Supply eos, scil. elephanto». 

8. Fessi laetique erant. We have recalled the readuigof Cortius, 
laeti, and have changed that of the previous edition lassi. The 
meaning intended to be conveyed by Sallust appears to be this. 
The Romans were fatigued by a long march, and the throwing up 
the works of a camp, as well as by their exertions in the fight, 
and were at the same time rejoiced at their victory. But al^ough 
in this state, and desurous, under the influence of these feelings, of 
sitting down and enjoying their triumph quietly, rather than com- 

' mence a new march, with the chance of a second battle, they never- 
theless moved forth to moot Metellus^ because he delayed longer 
than they thought he should. The whole passage, therefore, may 
be rendered as follows: »*The Romans, however, Aough they 
were wearied by their march, and by the labour of fortifying their 
camp« as well as by their exertions in the fight, and were at the 
same time rejoiced at their success ; still,** dLc. (Comp. Journal 
Ed. No. 11, p. 187). 
3/ 1 • ^ibil languidi, &c. << Admitted of no languor nor remissness 
on the part of the Romans." 

3. Strepitu. " By reason of the noise made on both sides."- • 
Faeimu Umentabile. << A lamentable accident.** 

3. Advarsae res, &c. " A defeat casts reproach even upon the 
brave.** Compare Bumouf : L*adversit6 calomnie jusqu' aux braves.*' 

4w Smciot cum aura refeit. " CareinUy attends to the recoverr 
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of hk woonded toldien." — In praeliit, '^ In the two engagements,** 37 
L e. the one which he had fooght with Jugnrtha, and the other be- 
tween Ratilioa and Bomilcar 

6. Ubi gentium, " In what part of the coontiy he was.*' Where- 
abouts. — Ui $ese victus gereret. ^How he conducted himself 
since his defeat** 

6. Numero homnmrn^ dec. " Superior to the fonner one in point 
of numbers, but undisciplined and weak, acquainted with husbandry 
snd pasturage, rather tfaftn with war,'* i e. composed of husbandmen 
and herdsmen rather than of soldiers. 

7. Ea gratia. " On the following account** Compare Plautus, 
Trjfc. PrU. 9. " Sed hoc aganmsy hue qua ventum est gratia,** L e. 
propter quod : vi x^<r. 

8. Jnagitium miUtiae. "A disgraceful abandonment of their duty 
as soldiers.** — Jta se mores habent. " Such is their national usage." 
More literally, " so the habits of the nation have themselTOs.** This 
custom of abandoning their general after a defeat is always chsrac- 
teristic of a semi-baibarous nation, and was of constant occurrence 
among the unciyilized conmiunities of antiquity. 

9. Feroeem. ** Unsubdued.** — Ex ilHus lubidhe. << According 
to his pleasure.** Jugurtha was enabled, by retreating rapidly to 
parts of the country, known to himself, and not to the Romans, 
to ^ve the enemy an opportunity of fighting only when be hknaelf 
pleased. — Jniqimm, "Unequal.** — Non praeUia neque acie, "Not 
by regular encounters, nor in a {Htched battle.** 

10. Tenure murUta. " That had been fortified m a hurried man- 
ner.** More fireely, "slightly fortified.**— -Pro^iia esse. Some 
editions have praedanij as an accusative before esse, and depending 
on jubet. In our reading esse is the historical infinitive. 

1. StM loco, " Places of his own choosing,** i. e. advantageous to 38 
himself.— :/n aUenis. ** In those selected by another.** — Ex copia, 

" Considering all circumstances.** Upon a full review of the 
case. 

2. PUrumque. Agreeing with exereitum. This adjective is 
rarely used in the singular. In early Ladnity, plerus, — fl, — um^ 
were often employed without any syllabic adjection, and hence the 
nse, at a somewhat later period, of pUrusque, dec. in the singular 
niunber. 

8. Aviis, "Removed firom the beaten track.'* — Ignorattis, 
" Unobserved.'* — Romanoa palantis. Referring to only a part of 
the Roman troops, not to the entire army of Metellus. 

4. Ut seque, dec. The interchange of tenses in this passage 
gives an air of great animaticm to the style : " How he was regukh 

17 
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38 ^^ ^ ^'^'^ ''^ ^® deportment of his army by the usages of former 
days ; though in an adverse situation, kad ncTertheless proved 
victorious by his valour ; was becomitig master of the enemy*8 
country ; had compelled Jugurtha, rendered arrogant,^' &c. 

6. SuppHcia. " A thanksgiving." When a general had obtained 
an important victory, a thanksgiving was decreed by the senate to 
be made in the various temples. What was called a Lectistemium 
then took place, when couches were spread for the gods, as if about 
to feast, and their statues were taken down from ^eir pedestals, 
and placed upon these couches around the altars, which were loaded 
with the richest dishes. 

6. Laeta agere. " Gave loose to joy," i. e. agebat laeta negotia^ 
equivalent in fact to laeta erat. The term gaudivm denotes prop- 
erly the feeling of joy, or joy of a comparatively moderate kind. 
LaetUia refers to the expression of joy, by words and gestures, and 
hence is much stronger in meaning than gaudmm. A similar dif- 
ference exists between gaudere and laetari. 

7. Praeclara esse. For praeclara erat. — Victoriam. " A de- 
cisive victory." — Necubi. Equivalent to ne alicubi. So ne qui* 
for ne aliquts. — Opportunus. " Exposed." Open to attack. 

8. Effuso exerdhi. " With his army scattered over the country." 
— Cohortes. Referring to the cohorts of the allies. If the legionary 
troops had been meant, the term Ugiones, or the expression cohortes 
legionariae would have been employed. — Praesidium agitabant, 
" Acted as a convoy." Formed a convoy or guard. Equivalent 
to praesidio erant. 

9. Partim. The old accusative for partem, naore commonly 
taken as an adverb. 

10. Divorsi agebant. " They acted apart." In different quarters 
of the country. — Pugnae. The dative after a substantive. ScheUer, 
L, G. vol. 2, p. 1. 

39 1- Arcem regm. " A stronghold of the kingdom." — Zanuan, 
Consult Geographical Index. 

2. Perfugis. The term perfuga denotes a deserter from our 
enemies to us, and transfuga, one from us to our enemies. Com- 
pare the remark of Popma : '* Transfuga suos relvnquit et ad alios 
venit ; perfuga supplex est : ergo trans fuga, ut adjuvetur, fit per" 
fiiga." 

3. Qfiiafallere nequibant. They could not prove false to Ju- 
gurtha, and go back to the Romans, because they were sure of re- 
ceiving from the latter the severest punishment. Hence Jugurtha 
had no fear of their abandoning his standard, and rejoining their 
coontiymeii. Valerius Mazimus qpeaks of deserters having been 
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Pif*. 

dqmrod of their hands by Quintus Fabios Maximus ; of others 39 
who were either crucified or beheaded by the elder Africanos ; of 
others who were exposed to wild beasts by the younger Afncanas ; 
and of others whom Paulus Aemilius ordered to be trampled under 
foot by elephants, (2, 7). Hence it follows, that the punishment 
of deserters was left to the pleasure of the commander. 

4. Ex itintre. " From the line of march." The main army wis 
marching towards Zama. — Frumenlatum. " To obtain provisions." 
So aqufUum^ " to obtain water," lignatum, " to procure fuel," &c. 
— Post malam pugnam. The allusion is to the recent defeat sus- 
tained by Jugurtha as mentioned in chapter 52. 

5. In porta. " In the very gate of the city." Referring to Sicca. 
— Casum. " An opportunity." — Se»e. Alluding to himself, Ju- 
gurtha. — Illos. The people of Sicca. — Inferre signa. ** To ad- 
vance." To move straight onward. Referre ngna, " to retreat." 
Convertere signal " to face about." Conferre sigrui, " to engage." 

6. Fidem mutamssnit. " Would have changed sides." Would 
have broken the faith they had pledged to the Romans, after the 
defeat of Jugurtha, and gone over to their former master. 

7. Infensi irUentique, " Full of hostile ardour and on the alert." 
'—Alii. Opposed to pars. Some editions have evadere alii before 
alii succedere, but this is veiy properly rejected by others. The 
assailants were only of two classes, those who fought from a dis- 
tance (emmutf), and those who advanced to the ramparts {succedere), 
and attempted at one time to imdermine, at another to scale, the 
walls. 

1. Pice et sulpkure taedam mixtam. '* Torches besmeared with AQ 
pitch and sulphur." Mixtam is to be taken in the sense of iUitam, 
and ardentia (" all on fire") is put in the neuter gender as referring 

to sudes^ pila and taedam^ things without life. The pHa had com- 
bustibles attached to them. — ^The reading we have adopted, is that 
of Grater. Cortius, however, gives the following : sudes^ pila, prae^ 
terea picem sufphure et taeda mixtam^ ardttUia mittcre. 

2. IlloSt qui proad manserant. Referring to those of the Ro- 
mans who are described in the previous part of the chapter, as fight- 
ing firom a distance {emiims pugnare.y—Mumverat. In the sense 
of tuebatur. 

3. Castra kostium. This is one of the veiy few passages where 
Sallust applies the term kostes to his own countr3rmen, in contradis- 
tinction to the Numidians. 

4. Quisque pro moribus. " Each, according to his character." 
6. Pauci in phtribuSf dus. " Being few in number amid a nti- 

merous host of assailants, they were less mistaken in their aim." 
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Afk In casting their weapons among the great numbers opposed to them, 
it was inqx>ssible for the Romans not to do great execution. — 3i 
vera, " Then indeed. »' 

6. Ad 96 vorsum. For advorsum se. — Pojndaris esse, " That 
they were his own men.*' Literally, " his countrymen." — Stattm. 
This adverb is not redundant here as some imagine. Metellus first 
quickly despatched the cavalry, and, vmmediaJtehf after ^ Marius with 
^tat allied cohorts. 

7. Imdtos. " Unpunished.*' Without taking ample vengeance 
upon them. ImUtus is here taken passively. It is used actively in 
Catiline, c. 68. " Cavete inulti vUmn amitUUis" 

8. In angustUs, " In the narrow passages of the gates." Jpst 
sibi obficsrent. **• Obstructed one another." 

9. Agitare. " To patrol." — Proxuma loco. " The adjoining 
posts," i. e. the parts nearest the gates. 

4\ I* Inproxumo. "Nearest the enemy," i.e. **mloco proxumo 
Aw^'-a.** — Peddles. " Their infantry." Referring to the Numi- 
dians. — FacererU. The pluperfect quivisseni refers to the probable 
result, the impezfect facerentf to the action as going on at the 
time. 

2. Quilus illi fretL Quibus refers to the infantiy, and Hit to 
the cavalry, of the Numidians. — Advorsis eguis eoneurrtre, dec 
'* Charged straight onward, disordered and broke our line." — HosHs 
paene victos dare. After the Numidian cavalry had broken the 
Roman line, they gave the enemy, now almost conquered, into the 
hands of their light-armed infantry, who were intermingled with 
tiie horse. The Romans, it will be perceived, are here again called 
hosteSt with reference to the Numidians. 

8. Nitu Referring to the Roman soldiery. — Pariler. "With 
equal eiicrgy.^ — Oppugnare out parare, 6ic. The former of these 
two verbs refers to the Romans, the latter to the Numidians. With 
parare we may understand defcnsionem. 

4. Hostes. Referring to the Romans. — Pugnam, "The at- 
tack."—- Jnten/t. " With eager feehngs." 

6. Niti corponbus. " Made movements with their bodies." — Et 
Ime^ illuct agilare. " And threw themselves into this posture, and 
tiien into that." 

6. Lenius. "With less vigom.^-^DiffidenHam reL '< A dis- 
trust of success." — Sine tifmulht. " Without any disturbance on 
his part," i. c. without interruption. — Visere. " To view." 

7. Studio siMTum adslrictis. " While they were engrossed with 
anxious concem'for their countrymen." — SctJis aggressi, ** Hav- 
ing assailed it by the aid of their scaling laddeis." Some editions 
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hare egresti, which will refer to the soldiers hsring left the Udders, ^\ 
and being now in the act of clinging to the battlements. 

8. Unae. This numeral is used in the plural with nouns which 
have no singular, or are used in a different sense in that number ; 
or else, whose singular is of rare occurrence. Thus, una moema, 
una castroj unae liUraej 6lc. In the present instance the singular 
number of seala is rarely, if ever, met with, and hence the plural 
form is employed. Charisius, Diomedes, and other grammarians, 
maintain that the singular of this word is never used. Compare 
Quintili&n, 1, 6, 16 : — " Scala tamen et scopa, contraque hordea et 
mulsa, licU lUerarum mutatianemf detractionem, adjectionem non 
kabeantj non alio vitiosa tunt quam quod pluralia singuiarilcr, et 
iingularia pluraUter efferuntur." Celsus, however, (8. 16,) usee 
the singular of »cala : thus, '* Sic brachmm deligatum twper $catae 
gallinariae gradum trajicitur ;" and also Caius, {Dig. lib. 46. tii. 
2. leg. 66,) " Qui Mcalam commodaverit ad asccfidendumJ** 

9. Ceteri. Those who stood on the ladders that had not yet 
been broken. 

10. Inceptum. Understand fuisse. — Suo loco. " In a pl«ce of 
his own selecting.'' Equivalent to loco nbi opporiuno. 

1. Celerum exercitum. " The rest of his army." — Qua. Sup- Afj 
ply parte. If we read quaCy as most editions do, we shall have 
merely an unmeaning gloss, quae prozuma est Numidiae. 

2. Vadibus datis. " Although sureties had been given for his 
appearance." Compare chap. 35. — Per-maxumamamicitiam. "On 
account of his very intimate friendship with ^e monarch." 

3. Sua omnia. He had lost all his property by confiscation, in 
consequence of his not having stood his trial at Rome. Metellus 
promises that this shall be restored to him, if he betray Jugurtha.— 
Per conddtionet. Because he had broken his engagement and not 
stood trial. ' 

4. lUo. Referring to Jugurtha 

6. Jugurtham. Understand qui dicereni before Jugurtham, 
Some editions have Qui Jugurtham imperata facturum dicerent. — 
Sine uUa pactione. " Unconditionally." Without any stipulation. 

6. Cunctos eenatorU ordinis. There were of course many indi- 
viduals of senatorian rank in the army, either as legati, quaeetoret, 
or even trUmni militum. — Quos idoneos ducebat. It appears from 
Caesar, B. G. 5, 28, that the chief centurion in each legion was also 
entitled to a seat in the council of war. 

7. Argenti pondo ducaUa miUia. "Two hundred thousand 
pounds weight of silver." Pondo is the old ablative, for pondere; 
we muft therelbre understand Ubrarum after ducenta milUa, 

17* 
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4.3 1. Ad imperandum. The gernnd is here used, according to (fat 
grammarians, in the passive sense, ** for the purpose of being or- 
dered/' i e. " of receiving orders." A few other passages occur, 
in the Latin writers now extant, in which the gerund is similariy 
employed. In the present instance, however, an active meaning, 
though not a very elegant one, may be given to imperandtim^ " for 
the purpose of an ordering of him on the part of Metelius," i e. 
*< for the purpose of Metellus's ordering him." In this same way, 
perhaps, the other instances may be explained. Thus, Nef, Att. 9, 
" Spes restUuendi nulla erat." " There was no hope of his being 
restored," i. e. " of a restoring of him ;" and again, JusHri, 17, 6, 
" Athenas erudiendi gratia missus." ' " He was sent to Athens, for 
the sake of being instructed," i. e. for an instructing of himself. 

2. Flectere animum suum, "To change his resolve." To 
waver. 

3. MuUis magnisque praesidiis. '"Many and great resources '* 
Money, horses, arms, elephants. 

4. Numidiam MeteUo decreverat, Metelkis's consulship having 
expured, he was continued in command another year, as proconsul, 
and the province of Numidia was voted to him by the senate. The 
consuls for this year (A. U. C. 646.) were Servius Sulpicius Galba 
and Q. Hortensius, in ^e place of which latter M. Aurelius 
Scaurus was afterwards chosen. 

5. C. Mario. Marhis was a complete slave to superstition, as 
might well be expected in an ignorant and uneducated man. Pht- 
tarch and Frontinus both make mention of a Syrian woman, named 
Martha, whom he carried about with him, and who, as he protended, 
and very likely believed, was possessed of the gift of prophecy. 

6. Agitahat. "He was meditating." — Cuncta prospera even* 
tura. The adjective prospera is here used adverbially. Compare 
Catiline, chap. 26. "Qua« occuUe tentaveratf aspera fotdaqus 
evenerant." 

7. Praeter vetustatem famiUae. " Except antiquity of family." 
Noble birth. — AUa omnia. "All other qualifications." — Ammus 
belli ingefis, dec. " A spirit intrepid in war, moderate in peace." 
This animus domi modicus underwent a change, when, as will be 
seen in a subsequent chapter, ambiiione praeceps dahts est. 

8. His naius. Understand virtuUbus after Jus. Most editions 
read Sed is^ naius, dec. The lection we have adopted, however, 
appears decidedly preferable, as marking the contrast between the 
early and kter periods of Marius's life. 

9. StipendOs fadundis, "In actual service." liiterallyi "in 
making campaigner" 
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10. Vrhama mundUns. ** The hurarioos refinements of t city ^Q 
life." These are enlarged upon by Marias in the courie of his 
speech before the people, chap. 86. — Inter artis bonas, ** Amid 
manly practices." By a course of manly discipline. 

11. PUrisque faeiem ejus ignoranHbus. The reason of this 
was, because he had been bom and brought up out of the city, and 
been always hitherto conversant with camps and warfare." — Facile 
notus. ** Being easily recognised by name." At first, no one 
knew who the candidate was : but when his name, Cam* Marnu, 
was heard, he was easily recognised by the people as a bra?e and 
gaUant soldier. 

12. Per omnis tribut. The tribes were, at this period, thirtj- 
five in number. Compare liry, 33, 25. 

13. In potestaHbus. ** In the exercise of authority." — AmpUarg, 
•* Of a higher office." 

14. Ad id loctfrum. ** Up to that time." Locus is here used 
for tempus. Compare chapter 72. ** Post id locorumj'* i. e. posted. 
So Terence uses interea loci for itUereOj and Plautus interibL 

15. His. " By these," i. e. the nobility. 

16. Cupido ammi. ** His ambitious feelings." — Petundi. Sup 
ply consulatum. — Missionem. " Leave of absence." A furlough. 

1. Contemtor animus. " A disdainful spirit." — Tom praoa, " So A A 
ttioneous a line of conduct." 

2. Jure. " With good reason." On accocfiit of his low b^rth, 
and want of proper education. 

3. Ubi primuniy 6lc. " As soon as he should be allowed to do 
this, by the state of public a&irs," i. e. as soon as he, Marius, 
could be spared from the army. 

4. SiUis mature. " Soon enough." — Cum filio suo. With his 
(Metellus*s) son," i. e. when his son should be old enough to stand 
candidate along with him — Contubemio patris. " In the tent of 
his father." Contubemium properly denotes a certain number of 
soldiers quartered in the same tent. Hence young noblemen, un> 
der the general's particular care, were said to serve or live in his 
tent {contubemio ejus miUtare) and were called his contubemaUs. 

5. Armos natusy 6oc. As the strictly legal age for obtaining the 
consulship was 43 years, Marius, according to the ironical advice 
of Metellus, would have to wait 23 years longer : and as we may 
suppose Marius to have been, at the time here alluded to, at least 
43 years, (since he entertamed thoughts of then standing for the 
consulship,) he would hkve to delay his suit until he was 66 yean 
old. Compare Plutarch's account of this same matter, at the coi^ 
elusion of note 8, page 47, of this narrative. 
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44 6. GrassarL " He advanced boldly onward to the object of hu 
ambition." 

7. Amhitiosum. " Calculated to gain popularity." — Laxiore tm- 
perio. "Under a more relaxed discipline." — Negotiatores. The 
negotiatoreSf especially under the republic, were they who remained 
for some considerable time in one particular place, whether at Re me 
or in the provinces. The merctUorcSf on the contrary, remained a 
very short time in any place ; they visited many countries, and 
were almost constantly occupied with importing or exporting arti- 
cles of merchandise. 

8. Criminose Simula &c. " Both in a style of accusation as re- 
garded Metellus, and of boasting with respect to himself." — Dimi- 
dia pars. Understand si, and compare Virgil, Aen. 6, 31, " sinerct 
dolor." 

9. Trahi. Understand ^Z/um. — QtLod homo vnarUSf &c. <* Be- 
cause, being a vain man, and with all the haughtiness of a king.^ 
The epithet ^egiae is well calcijjated to arouse the indignant feelings 
of Romans. 

10. Corruperant. " They had impaired."— .4niwu) cwpienft'. "To 
an ardent spirit." One impatient to attain its object. 

11. Secundum heredem. By haeres secundus (next or second 
heir) among the Romans, was meant the individual to whom the 
inheritance descended, if the heir or heirs who were first appointed 
did not choose to accept, or died under the age of puberty. 

12 Mente pauUum imminuta. "With his mental faculties t 
little impaired." 

13. Sellam. The general had a chair of state, on which he sat 
when he presided in a council of war, or in judgment, or gave audi- 
ence to ambassadors. His lieutenants, or Ugaii, and other persons 
«f distinction, took places around him ; and if a king happened to be 
in the army, he sat next to the general on his right hand. The 
sella curuliSi used not only on these occasions, but by all the higher 
classes of Roman magistrates, was a stool or seat without a back, 
with four crooked feet fixed to the extremities of cross pieces of 
wood, joined by a common axis, somewhat in the form of the letter 
X, and covered with leather ; so that it might be conveniently folded 
together for the purpose of carriage, and set down wherever the 
magistrate chose to use it. It was frequently adorned with ivory, 
•nd hence called CuruU ebur. 

14. Cuttoduu cttusaa. He was apprehensive lest he might meet 
with the same fate as Massiva, who had been assassinated at Roma. 
'^Equitum Romanorum. " Of Roman horse." Not of Roman 
knights, but of the cavalry of the army. — Honorem, Refening to 
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the pnTilege of sitting nnzt to the commuider on the right. — Reges ^^ 
mdpeliavittet, << Had saluted with the title of kings."— iVtfni«2M. 
The dative case. 

1. Annum. " Vexed at the refusal." — Seeunda oratiane. " In ^5 
a flattering speech." — Id adeo. <* That this indeed." Adeo is here 
equiralent to vero. 

2. MUites et ncgotiatores. Both these terms apply to equiieg 
RormutoSt hy which last are here meant, not the cavalry merely, as 
in the previous instance, but members of the equestrian order, some 
of whom served in the army, while others were engaged in carrying 
on trade. — Atpere. " Harshly." 

8. Hanettissuma tuffragatione. "By a very respectable in* 
terest," i. e. by great numbers, in a manner highly honourable. — 
Plebet, A noun of the fifth declension, fUht* — et, unless we con- 
sider, as some do, the form jilehei as an old dative, where the diph- 
thong et is put in the place of the long final t. If so, the genitive 
of plehea wUl be jpUHs, and it will be, like jpleba^ a noun of the third 
declension. 

4. Omissa dediHane. The narrative now returns, after thk 
digression respectmg Marius, to the state of things mentioned at 
the close of chapter 62. — Bellum incipit. " Begins the war anew." 
Renews the war. Incipit is here to be taken in the sense of rur$ui 
tneipity or renovat. 

6. Adfectare. "He strove to recover." — Commumre. "He 
carefully fortified." — Reficere. " He made anew." — Commercan, 
" Bought up on all sides." — Cuncta agitare. *• He put every 
engine in motion." Left nothing unattempted. 

6. Vagenses, quo. Translate quo, " in whose city." — Pacificante. 
•* Was making proposals for peace." — Suppliciis. " By the entrear 
ties." — Voluntate. " In affection." — Principes. To be construed 
along with Vagenses. " The principal inhabitants of Vaga." 

7. Nam valgus^ &c. The lower orders are here referred to in 
their turn. The meaning of the historian is, that ihe principal in- 
habitants conspired against the Romans, because they still retained 
an attachment to Jugurtha, and were, therefore, easily prevailed 
upon by his entreaties. The lower orders, however, needed no soli- 
citation for this purpose, as they were naturally fond of change, and 
impatient of repose. 

8. Discordiosum. "Contentious." Fond of discord and quarrels. 
Tlus is supposed by some to be a word peculiar to Sallust. It 
occurs, however, in Sidonius {Ep. 6, 2, extr.^ and Cyprian {Ep, 
42,2.) 

9. Festui. Days among the Romans were divided into dietfuH^ 
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^g " holy days ;" dies profesH, " common dnys ;*' and dies intercut, 
** half holy days." The dies profestit again, were the same with 
the dies fasti, or those on which the courts of law could be held, 
and the diesfesH were the same with the dies nefasti, or days on 
which no law business could be transacted. 

10. Ludum et lasciviam, 6lc. "Presented an appearance of 
sport and merriment, rather than of what was calculated to 
alarm." 

11. Quippe. In the sense of if/^TO^e. — Sine imperio. "Under 
no command." — Acta amsiliumque. '* Of what had been done, 
and of the plot which had been formed." Acta refers to what had 
been arranged beforehand by the conspirators, not to what was then 
passing, which would have been expressed by quae agehanhir. 

4LG 1* Trepidare ad arcem oppidi. " Hurried in great confusion to 
the citadel." — Praesidium hostium. "A guard of the enemy 
stationed there." — Pro tectis. " In firont of the roofs," L e. on the 
eaves of the houses. 

2. Aneeps malum, " The evil which threatened on all sides." — 
Infirmissumo generi. " The feeblest portion of the human race," 
L e. women and boys. 

8. In ea tanta asperitate. " In this so distressing a situation of 
tfiairs." — Nisu " Except that." Equivalent to nisi quod. — In- 
testabiUsque. " Infamous," or, " detestable." The word properly 
denotes one who can neither make a will, be a witness, nor receive 
a testamentary bequest. Sallust, in his account of the conduct of 
Turpilius, does not agree with Plutarch, who makes the accusation 
to have been a false one, and Tuipilius to have been condemned 
through the agency of Marius. Compare note 3, page 47. 

4. E conspectu obit. " Withdraws from public view," i. e. firom 
the view of the army. Understand militum. — Ira et aegritudo, 
" Resentment and grief." 

6. NumiJas EquUes. Forming part of the allied forces. — Ex' 
veditos. " Disenciimbered of baggage." — Horam tertiam. The 
Romans divided the naturafday, or the space from sunrise to sunset, 
into twelve hours, which were of course shorter in winter and longer 
in summer. At the equinoxes, the third hour would exactly coin- 
cide with our ninth. The night was divided into four watches, each 
consisting of three hours, which were likewise of a different length 
at different times of the yeac, llius hora sexta noetis, ** midnight." 
^-Septima, " one o'clock in the morning," &.c. 

6. Abnuentis omnia, " Entirely averse to any farther exertion." 
Sallust does not mean that the troops now openly refused obedience 
to oiders, but that, by their looks and gestures, thoy plainly expnsiiied 
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their VDwiUingneM to proceed. ThiB ii extr^nelj well indicated by 46 
abnuerUu. 

7. MilU pastuum. " A mile.*' Literally, ** a ihoasand paces." 
The Roman passus, or, **pace/* was equal to one yard, 1.85375 
feet of English measure, and, consequently, the Roman mile was 
1617 yards, 2.75 feet. 

8. Fraedam benigne ostentat. ** He generously offers them the 
booty of the place.*' — In primo. Understand agmhu. — Late. The 
object of this arrangement was that the cavalry might conceal from 
view the infantry behind them. 

9. Numidaa equiUs. It is now seen why these were statiooed 
m front. — Rurtrnn, Referring to their change of opinion. Render 
the clause, "having changed their opinion, and thought it was 
Jugurtha.** 

1. Valgum, The ancient writers generally prefer vdgum or A!J 
tulgum, in the accusative, to vdgus or vulgus. — Effumm. ** That 
had poured out in great numbers.'* 

2. Ex perfidia. " After their treachery.*' — Poeruu cuneta, Ac. 
« Was entirely given up to punishment or plunder.** Poejiae fuU 
is an unusual form of expression, but does not offend when placed 
in the same sentence with the more usual construction praedae /uU. 

3. CajAte poenas solvit. According to Plutarch, Turpilius and 
his famil} had long been retainers to that of Metellus, and he 
attended him in this war in the character of master of the artificers. 
Marius, who was one of the council of war that tried him, was not 
only himself severe against him, but stirred up most of the other 
judges ; so that it was cairied against the opinion of Metellus, and 
it was much against his will that he passed upon him sentence of 
death. A short time afterwards, according to Plutarch, the accusa* 
tion appeared a false one, and all the other officers sympathized 
with Metellus, who was overwhelmed with sorrow ; while Marius 
with joy declaied that the thing was all his own doing, and was not 
ashamed to acknowledge, in all companies, that he had lodged au 
avenging fury in the breast of Metellus, which would not fail to 
punish him for having put to death the hereditary friend of his family. 
Plutarch states, that after this they became more open enemies, and 
that the conversation between Metellus and Marius, of which 
Sallust makes mention in the 64th chapter W this narrative, took 
place subsequently to this event. According to the biographer, one 
day» when Marius was standing by, Metellus said by way of insult, 
" You are thinkmg, then, my good friend, of leaving us, and going 
home to solicit the consulship : would you not be contented to stay, 
and be consul with this son of mine 1** The son of Metellus, adds 
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47 Plotarch, WIS then yeiy young. {PltU. Vit, Mar, c. 8. -^ed. HuUmu 
vol. 3, p. 68.) 

4. Nam it civis ex Lotto eral. It was enacted hy the Porcian 
kwy that no one should bind, scoui^e, or kill, a Roman citizen ; and, 
\fy the Sempronian law, that sentence should not be passed upon the 
life of a Roman citijcen without the order of the people. It still 
remains a disputed point whether the operation of these laws was 
suspended or not in ^ Roman camp. The present passage of 
Sallust goes to prove, that the laws in question were not supersede^ 
by the military power of the consul, but remained in full force, since 
iiui words of our author fairly imply that Turpilius would not have 
lost his life had he been a citizen of Rome. In tBe days of Polybius, 
however, before the period of which Sallust treats, it would appear 
that the punishment of delinquents in the camp was not impeded by 
the laws mentioned above. The subject is discussed by Lipsius, 
{Dt Mil. Rom. 5. diali 18,) though without being Ivou^t to any 
definite conclusion. 

0. Eym siLSpiciena. *^ Suspecting him.^ An unusual meaning 
for the verb sttspidoj which commonly denotes, " to look upward,*' 
** to admire," dec. It derives its peculiar force, in the present in- 
stance, from its opposition to suspectus, both suspecttis and suspi- 
dens coming from the same verb. The common form is sttspectant, 

6. Fatigare animum, ** He wearied his invention."' — Popularibus 
9ui», '*To his countrymen.*' — Superaverant. **Had remained 
imdone." More literally, ** had remained over." To complete the 
construction we may understand agendaty but this is not necessary. 

7. Inter Mbema. In chapter 61 we are informed, that Metellus 
bad fixed the winter quarters of his army in that part of the Roman 
provmce which was nearest to Numidia, uad that he had besides 
stationed garriseos in several cities of Numidia. Hence the pro- 
priety of the phrase nUer k^ema, 

8. Metusque rem impeddebat. These words are added in order 
to ez|dain the force ofpercuUiUj and are not therefore superfluous, 
M some consider them. 

9. Vetere consiUo. ** His former design," i.e. his late engagement 

10. MoUiiiem secmdiamque. *'The effeminacy and want of 
ipirit." — PraemdtL The rewards they were to receive from Mo- 
telltts^ in case they betrayed Jugurtha.-^/((i modo agitari. ** That 
this alone was the question." 

11. Aegrum anhrnim. ** A mind burdened with care." lU at 
ease. — Negoiiorum curator, ** The manager of his private affairs." 
Some of the French editors make tiiis office the same as that of 
pdv«to acffiretaiy. It is rather that of confidential agent and advisei; 
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1. Opera etingeniosuo. << Of his mntance tndalnlitiet.''— In 48 
fuMno. « On the pillow." 

2. Rem omnem, 6u:, " Learnt tbe whole afiair, as it had taken 
place." Was infonned of all that had taken place. An imitation 
of the Greek idiom, for eogmwit uH ret omrne acta eeeet. — Indicem. 
" The informer."--Par<iw*#c<. " Had intended to do.*'— PnMvento. 
« Had been anticipated." 

8. Oppreeeerat, " He suppressed." — Qmeta. *< Giren to nnm- 
terrapted repose." Jngortha enjc^ed no tranqnillity of mind cither 
by day or night. — Fuere. Some editions have fwitf and, strictly 
speaking, the singular is here the proper form on account of the dis- 
junctive out which precedes. Similar deviations, however, some- 
times occur in the best writers. Thus Cicero, {Or. 2, 4, 16,) '* Ne 

Sulpicius out Cotta plus quam ego apud te vaUre tide^ 

antur." So Longinus, (c. 14, ed. Weiekey) nds Jv IlXArw l> 
Atiftoo$hfis Ik/zaxrav, 1^ h Icropta QoVKvitSrjS. The aim of the 
writers, who use this construction, appears to be, to present iAm 
different objects to the mind in such a way as that they may operate 
with combined force upon it, and at the same time not lose their 
mdividuality. 

4. Circumspectare. " He narrowly inspected." — Omnietrepihi 
" At every noise." — Contra dectu regmm. " In a manner unsuit- 
able to royal dignity." — Itaformidmef &c. How well does Sallnst 
here describe the heavy penalty which Jognrtha was now beginning 
to pay for his crimes. 

5. Fatigantem de profecHone, ** Importuning him for leave to 
depart." — Qiuu de MeteUo ac Mario, &c. Compare chapter 65, 
towards the close. — Volenii animo, dtc. " Received, with feelings 
of satisfaction, the accounts contained in them respecting both." 
Volenti ammo are here ablatives, and not, as some think, datives 
with quae erant understood, in imitation of the Greek construction. 

6. lUi alteri. " To the other." lUi is here used for the defini- 
tive article. The reference is to Marius. — Sludia partium, " The 
violence of party-spirit." 

7. MeteUum capitis areeseere. ** Charged Metellus with capital 
offences." Areeseo properly means " to send for," ** to summon," 
*' to sunmion to a court of justice," dec. 

1. Quorum res fidesque, dec. " Whose whole substance and AA 
credit depended on their daily labour." — FrequentaretU Marium. 

** Attended Marius in crowds." 

2. Post muUas tempestates. '* After a long series of yean," i. e. 
sAer a long period of uninterrupted possession on the part of the 
ibzmer, namely, the nobility. Cicero, another novus homo^ obtained 

18 
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^9 the consulship a long tune after Marius. Some very enroneons^ 
refer tempestates in this passage to civil dissentions, contrary to the 
usage of Sallust. Compare Catiline, chapter 53, ** midtis Umpes' 
toHbus." 

3. Decreverat. " Had decreed this," L e. the management of 
this war. Some editions have Numidiam expressed, which is equiva- 
lent. The determination of the consular provinces properly belonged 
to the senate. Sometunes, however, the people, as in the present 
instance, reversed what the senate had decreed respecting the pro- 
yinccs. So the attempt of Marius, by means of the tribune Sal- 
picius, to get the command of the war against Mithridates transferred 
from Sylla to himself by the suffirages of the people, gave occasion 
to the first civil war at Rome. 

4. Bocchum. Bocchus was king of Mauritania. Compare chap. 19. 

6. Variut incertusqxu agitaJxU. Understand sete. " Was dis- 
tracted by a variety of schemes, and uncertain which to put in ope- 
ration." — Neque ilU rw, &c. " Neither any result, nor any plan 
of operations, nor any individual fully pleased him." Res is here 
equivalent to/octo, and cfnuilium iofacienda, 

6. Quocumque intenderat. Understand amvvujm. '^ Whitherso- 
ever he directed his thoughts." 

7. Pro tempore. " As well as the occasion would admit." — 
Eju9 milites. Those words have very much the appearance of a 
useless gloss, though they are given in all the manuscripts. 

8. Tula sunt. For tuita sunly from tueor. The primitive form 
was tuoTj tiUtus sum, tut. Compare Catullus^ 20, 5. SUU. AckiU. 
1, 131, ap. Prise. 8, 17. Plaut. Asin. 2, 3, 23, <Stc. 

9. Impensius modo^ &c. <* Now more than ever distrusting the 
success of his affairs." 

10. Filiorumque ejus, dtc. " And where many things had been 
provided for the educating and rearing of his offspring." Filiorum 
appears to be here used both for sons and daughters. Compare the 
remark of Quintilian, (9, 3,) ** Jungit autem et diversos sexus, ui 
cum marem feminamque JUios dicimus.^* So also, Cortius, {ad. loc.) 
** FiUorum credo etiam adfilias Jv^rtkae spectat. A potiore enim 
sexu denominoHonem sumunt, et filios, fratres, soceros, patres, avos, 
roges, dicunt, qui sunt ex utroque sexu." 

1 1. Flumenque proxumum, Refeiring to the last river that would 
be met with before coming to Thala. — Patrandi. In the sense of 
conficiendi, "bring to a close." — Naturam etiam. Referring to 
the difficulties presented by the arid country which intervened. 

KQ 1. Vasa. In the singular vas, vasis, in the plural vasa, vatorum* 
^The old nominative vasum occurs in Plaut, True. 1, 1» 33 
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2. Vhi jtratito forent. We have adopted the reading of all the gQ 
old editions, farerU^ instead of fueritUy which latter is given by 
Cortios and others. The sense requires forent, " wheb they «A<m/i 
J« ready." 

8. Eamodo. <* It alone.*' — Oficiaintenderant. << Had orerdone 
tneir duty," L e. had exceeded their instructions. Inlendere has 
here the force of " augere" ** in magnUudinem extendere." Com- 
pare Siutormu^ {Tib. 62,) ** AuxUintenditque saemtiam." 

4. Religione. ^ From a religious feeling." They ascribed the 
rain to the manifest interposition of the gods. — Ammis eorum, 
" To their courage." The more usual form would be the singular 
ammo. 

5. Locorum asperUaU. *< By the di£Scultie> which the country 
presented." 

6. InfeUum. " Impracticable." — Arma, tela. These terms must 
be translated generally, " calculated for defence, for offence."— 
Ceteris imperitantem. " Qiving laws to the rest of men." Jmperito 
denotes the frequent exercise of unlimited authority, and is well 
calculated to express the superiority of nature over the effoite of 
man. — Ltdustna. " By persevering efforts." 

7. Per otium, dec. " In time of leisure, and in consequence of 
opportunity." 

8. Praelio vnter.tos, "Determined to defend themselves." 
Equivalent to '< ad strenue piignandum paratos." 

9. Ex copia, *' Out of the whole number," which the situation 
of the place afforded. Sallust does not mean, out of a large num- 
ber, but out of as many as the place presented for selection. 

10. Et super aggerem^ &c. We have given the reading of 
Cortius. The Bipont edition has, insuper aggere, turribus, opus 
et adnunistros tutart. 

11. Mvito ante labore, &c. In construing, we must render afUe 
as if it were an adjective qualifying labore and praehis. **At 
length, the Romans, worn out by much previous fatigue and fight- 
ing," i. e. previously to taking the place. Ante is equivalent, in 
fact, to antequam urbem ceperint. 

12. Post dies quadraginttt, quam, &c. Equivalent to die quad- 
ragesimo postquam eo ventum erat. Consult note 3, page 68. — 
Oppido modo potiti ** Made themselves masters of the town alone." 
— Carrupta, " Was destroyed." 

1. Arietibus. The most formidable machine made use of by the g | 
Romans for the taking of cities was the aries, or "battering ram;" 
a long beam, like the mast of a ship, and armed at one end with iron 
ift the form of a ram*8 head ; whence it had its name. It was sua* 
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g| pended by the middle with ropes or chains &stened to a beam that 
lay across two posts, and, hanging thus equally balanced, it was by 
a huidred men, moie w less, (who were frequently changed,) 
violently thrust forward, drawn back, again pushed forward, till by 
repeated strokes it had shaken and broken down the wall with its 
iron head. The ram was coyered with sheds or mantlets, called 
vmsoc, which have already been described. 

2. Adflictof. " Completely ruined.'' Literally, << dashed to the 
ground." — PrifML " Most valuable.** Compare Catiline, chapter 
2%. — Eas ipn voUrUes pependere. " This (punishment) they suf- 
fered voluntarily from their own hands.*' Literally, ** these (atone- 
ments) they of themselves voluntarily paid." They had nothing to 
expect from the Roman commander, incase they fell into his hands, 
but the cruelest punishment. 

3. PariUr cwm. capta Thala. The same as Eodem tempore quo 
Thala capta fuU. — Praefectwnque. "And governor." — Ni id 
festinaret. " That unless he should hasten to do this,*' L e. to 
afford them aid. 

4. Suam sahUem, dec. lUorum in this passage refers to the 
Romans, and it is the same as if Sallust had said, sv/im^ qut 
illorum socii essent^ sahUem. The passage may hence be para- 
phrased as follows : ** they, the allies of the Romans, would be 
involved in the greatest danger." Or, we may render more literally, 
though less in accordance with the English idiom, " their safety, 
who were the allies of the Romans, would be in the greatest danger.** 

5. Navifecerant. " They had executed with promptness." The 
more usual form, and, we may add, the earlier one, would seem to 
have been gnavuty not navus. The term appears to be derived 
from, or analogous to, the Greek yewaro;, by contraction yvaTost and 
with the insertion of the digamma, dropping at the same time the i, 
we have yvaFuc , in Latin gnavus. 

6. SUum inter duos Syrtis. Of course, Lcptis Magna is meant. 
Consult Geographical Index. — Quibiis nomen, dec. *'To which 
this name has been given from the circumstances of the case." 
Consult Geographical Index, under the article Syrtes. 

7. Extrema Africa. The extremity of Africa towards the east 
is here meant, according to the ancient division of it, by which 
Egypt was excluded from it and made part of Asia. — Proxuma, 
Understand loca. 

8. Uti fors tvlit. "As chance has brought it about.** — Alta; 
alia in tempestate vadosa. " Are at one time deep, at another shal- 
low.** Some very erroneously explam this as if alia agreed with loea 
nnderstood, and in tempestaU meant " during tempestuous weather." 
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9. Leges, cuUusqufi, &c. << Their laws and the princ^f>al feetores 5I 
in their mode of life were Sidonian/' Culhu is here the genitive 
depending upon pUraque the phiral neuter. 

10. Frequentem Numidiam, <* The thickly-settled part of Na- 
midia." — MuUi vastique loci. " A large tract of desert country." 

11. Indigmim. "Unsuitable." — Facimu. "Achievement,*' 

1. Pleraeque Africae. Compare chapter 54. " Plerumque ex- 52 
erdtttfn," and consult note 2, page 38. — Ager in medio arenona, 
&c. " A sandy region intervened, of one uniform appearance," i e. 

a naked, open plain." 

2. Legumes. " Armies." Sallust here speaks " more Romano^** 
and applies to other nations terms which can only suit his own. 

3. Per inducias. " During a truce." — Legati. " Deputies." 

4. Qwibus nomen Philatnis eraJt. " Whose name was Philaeni." 
An elegant construction, the dative Philaenis being attracted, as 
the grammarians term it, to the dative of the person. The plain 
syntax would be, quibus nomen PhUaeni (or PhUaenorum) erat. 
Compare Livy, (3, 17,) " Consults leges decemvirales, quibus 
tabulis duodecim est nomen, in aes incisas in publico proposuerunt.** 

5. Nuda gignentmm. " Bare of vegetation." Compare chapter 
98. " Cuncta gignentium." 

6. Morari iter. Understand solet, iter being the accusative de- 
pending on morari. 

7. Obremeorruptam. " For their mismanagement." — Criminan, 
" Alleged." The primitive moaning of crimen is a charge, or accu- 
sation. — Conturbare rem. "They threw the whole matter into 
confusion," i. e. they maintained that the whole agreement was 
null and void. 

8. Graeci. The Cyreneans, as being a Greek colony. — Optionem 
Carthagimensium faeiunt. " Give the Carthaginians their choice." 
— Vel iili. Understand ut, which is expressed in some editions. 

9. Aras consecravere. Consult Geographical Index, under the 
article Philenbn arae. 

1. Ordincs habere. " To keep their ranks." — Imperium o5- 53 
servare. " To obey orders." — AUa militariafacere. *• To perform 
other military duties." 

2. Proxumos. " The intimate friends," i. e. the confidants and 
iavourites.^ — Ai studium sui. " To favour his views." — Quis. For 
quibus. 

8. FadUus proniitsque. " The more easy to be effected, and 
the more agreeable to the inclinations of Bocchus." It is the same 
as if Sallust had said, facilius factu propter BoccM pronam ad bd- 
bum susdpiendum vobmitUm, 
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g3 ^ Opporhims9umam. ** Moat adrantageouf ." Promising to h% 
productive of th« most important aid. 

6. BocchL Many of the old editions read Boccho, in the dative, 
making Bocchus to have been Jugurtha's son-in-lavi^ The Abbi 
Brotier, relying upon this reading and some of Sylla's medals, pro- 
poses to substitute, in Plutarch's life of Marius, where mention is 
made of the Moorish king, the term son-in-law {y^n^pSi), for father- 
in-law (nsvOspdf). But M. Vauvilliers more judiciously contends, 
firom six manuscripts of Sallust, and in conformity with Floras (3, 
1) for the term father-in-law. In this Larcher concurs. Cortius, 
the Bipont editor, Bumouf, Planche, Kunhardt, &c. read Bocchi. 

6. Ea necetsitudo. " This connexion." — Deruu. '* Ten a piece.*' 

7. Animus muliitudine distrahUur. " Affection is weakened by 
the large number that have claims upon the heart.*' Literally, 
** the heart is distracted amid a large number." — Nulla pro toeia 
chHnei. " No one of them enjoys the rank of consort." 

8. Profunda avariiia. " Of insatiable cupidity." A metaphor 
borrowed from a deep engulfing whirlpool. Compare Livy (29, 
17,) ** Si avaritiam solus ipse exercei'e satis haberet, unam {ffo- 
iimdam quidem voraginem tamen patientia nostra expUremusy 

9. Quis omnia regTia, &c. " That all monarchies were to them 
objects of hostile regard." Quis for quibusj and, as it begins a 
clause, to be rendered by iUis. 

10. Turn sese, dtc. ** That, at present, he himself was ; that, a 
short tune previous, the Carthaginians, and also king Perses, had 
been ; that, for the time to come, as each one appeared very power- 
ful, so he would be regarded as, an enemy by the Romans." Persee 
had been king of Macedonia, and was vanquished and led in triumph 
by Paulus Aemilius. 

11. Operas pretium fore. Understands^'. '* He would obtain 
a recompense for his labour," L e. by making himself master of 
what was contained in the city. 

12. Bocchi parem imminuere. ** To lessen Bocchus's chance of 
peace." — Moras agitando. Equivalent to morando. 

13. Cofridtis Mawris, ** After he had made himself acquamted 
with the character of the Mauri." — Ex commodo. ** On advanta* 
geous terms." 

gM 1. Supra bonum atque honestum. ** Beyond what was right and 
becoming." — Vir egregius in aliis artibus^ &c. ** Though a man 
fflustrious for other high qualities, he bore mental affliction with too 
little firmness." 

2. Vortebant. "Attributed." — Bonum ingenium, "An ho»- 
oiuable spirit." VndeiMuiddicebant Mst alii, — MulH* "Mai^ 
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VMotted that it was owing to the following circmnatance.*' Supply ^A 
after f5«bf the word* htmc esse doloris ceMsam arbUrMiontur, or 
BQfmething equivsient. 

3. Magis excrucixUum. ** Was more teverelj t o r t ur ed.** — Tam 
CRSM. '* With 80 much pain of mind.** 

4. StulHHtte. Understand esse, *' To be the part of folly.** — 
Alienam rem. ** The interests of another.** Referriog to Marios, 
the new consul. 

5. Magnam^iopkm. " A great opportunity," 

6. Omne beUumj &c. " That erery war was easy to be undep- 
taken, but ended with the greatest difficulty.** Sunii is here used 
in the sense of tndpi. — Depom cum victores velint. Compare Cati- 
line, chapter 66. Nemo nisi victor pace bellum muUvit." 

T. Perditis. " The ruined ones.** Understand rebus. 

8. Satis placide. " Very mildly.**— St eadem copia, &c. " That 
if the same opportunity were afforded to that monarch.** If the 
same offer were extended to Jugurtha. 

9. Contra. " In reply to.*' — ilia partim probare. Referring to 
Bocchus. — Bellum ifUactum traki. " The war was protracted, 
without any thing of importance being done.** 

10. Cupientissuma plebe. ** In full accordance with the wishes 
of the populace.** Literally, " by the very eagerly desiring com- 
mons.'* — Jussit. The accusative procinciam is generally thought 
to be dependant here on jussit. The simpler constructbn, however, 
would be jussit Numidiam esse provinciam ei. 

11. Midtus atqueferox instare. " Was frequent and violent in 
his attacks on that order.** Tne adjectives multus and ferox are 
here elegantly employed instead of the adverbs multum and 
ferociter, 

12. Sese consuUUun^ dec. Compare the account given by 
Plutarch : '^ He (Marius) scrupled not to say, that he had taken the 
consulship, as so much booty, from the effeminacy of tho high bom 
and the rich.** 

13. Magnifica pro se, &c. " Full of boasting as regarded him- 
self, and, at the same time, galling to them.** 

14. Prima habere. " He considered of primary importance.** — 
Populis ct regibus. Foreign communities and monarchs. — Sociis. 
The Italian allies. 

1. Plerosque militiae, &c. " Most of them known to liim m war, gj 
a few by report." We have here an instance of double constructioc. 
not unusual in Sallust. Militiae (scii. in tempore) is equivalent 
here to apud exercitum. 

8. Ambiendo cogere, dtc. " By going around in a fidendly man- 
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gg ner, he induced persons who had served out their time to go along 
with him." YeteranSi who were exempt from any farther military 
duty, were sometimes induced to serve again by special request 
from a conmiander. If they did so, they were freed from all the 
drudgery of the camp, such as going for water, wood, forage, stand- 
ing guard, &c. and were generally marshalled by themselves under 
a standard of their own. The military age with the Romans began 
tt seventeen, and ended generally with the forty-fifth year, after 
which period they were exempt, and only served if they pleased, as 
has jiist been stated. They were then called emeriti stipendOSf 
and, from their being invited to serve a second time, evocati. 

3. Ceterum etiam. " Nay they even." — Quia neque plebif &c. 
We have here an imitation of the Greek construction alluded to in 
note 5, page 48. ** Because military service was thought to be dis- 
agreeable to the common people, and Marius to be likely to lose the 
new levies that were needed for the war, or else the affections of 
the multitude." Compare the following examples of the Greek 
idiom : — O^ Sv ifioiys iXwofiivto rh yivoiro. " I had not expected 
this." {Od. 3, 228.) 'Eirel 3' &v hionhoiaiv fifiti^ ol \6yoi yey6va9t, 
** Since we were pleased with your discourse." {Herod. 9, 46.) 
Tb) Ntxr^ irpoaisxoitivta ijfv rh vcpi rav 'Eyaaratoiv. " Nicias expected 
the events in Segesta." {Thueyd. 6, 46.) We have an imitation 
also in Tacitus, {Agric. 18.) ** Quxbus bellum volentibus erat^ and 
in chapter 100 of the present narrative. 

4. Tanta lubido, "So strong a desire." — Ammis trdhehani 
** They fancied in their minds." Equivalent to ammo fingebant. 

5. Exagitandi, "Of inveighing against." — Coruwnem. The 
primitive meaning of condo is, as in the present instance, an assem- 
bly convened to hear an harangue. Its secondary meaning is an 
harangue itself. 

6. Scio ego, Quirites, 6cc. " I am well aware, Romans, that 
most peraons do not seek an office from you, and discharge its 
duties after they have obtained it, in the same character." — Modieoa. 
" Modest in their deportment." 

7. Contra ea. "The opposite to all thb" — Videtur. "Ap- 
pears to be the true course." 

8. Nam, &c. "For it is my opinion, that," Ac. Under- 
stand videtur to govern debere. 

9. Neque me faUit, dec. "Nor does it escape my observation, 
how heavy a burden I am called upon to sustain, in consequence 
of the signal favour you have conferred upon me." More literally, 
** how heavy a task, &c. together with your very great act of kind- 
BOM." I am well aware, how laborious, at the present junctor^ 
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•ra tka duUey of that station to which in your kindness you have gg 
caUad me. 

10. Opinionef Quirites, asperius est. " Is more difficult, Ro- 
mans, than is generally supposed." 

11. Ad hoc. From this to the end of the sentence, nam alia 
infirma suiUf Marius seeks to show, how absolutely necessary it w 
for him to be possessed of integrity and principle, since he wants 
all those adyentitious aids on which the nobility rely for impunity 
in their guilty career. — Nam aUa infirma swrU. " For my other 
supports are weak." 

12. Et iUud inlellego. A new argument is here advanced, to 
show why he must labour strenuously and faithfully in his new 
office. In Older, namely, that he may fulfil the hopes of the good, 
and disappoint the expectations of the bad. 

13. Aeq$io$ bonatque. ^ That the just and the upright." These 
are flattering ^ithets purposely applied to the commons. — Quipj» 
benefacta, dec. " Since the correct discharge of duty, on my pait, 
proves of service to my country." 

14. Invadendi. ** Of attack." Some understand mc, it is better, 
however, to take the verb hefe absolutely, without any special 
reference to a case. The nobility may be considered, according to 
the idea of Marius, as watching for an opportunity of attacking both 
the commons and himself. 

15. Ut neque vos capianwU, dec. *<That you may not be 
ensnared, and that they may be disappointed." A thing est frustra^ 
when it is attended with no advantage ; a person estfrustra when 
disappointed in his hopes. 

1. Itafui. " I have so lived." Fui is here used in an uncom- ^A 
mon sense for aetaiem egi. — Cc7isueta. " Familiar to me." 

2. A?Ue vestra benefieia, ** Before I received any favours at 
your hands." — Accepta mercede. Alluding to the consulship. — 
Dcseram. " To discontinue." Or, perhaps, the verb is susceptible 
of a Still stronger meaning : ** Basely to abandon." 

4. Ex illo globo. " From that throng of nobility." The patricians 
are here contemptuously designated as a mere crowd or herd. 

3. In potesiatibus temperare, **To act with moderation m 
the exercise of authority." — In optumis artibus. *'In the most 
praiseworthy pursuits." — Benefacere. "To do what duty de- 
mands," L e. the correct discharge of duty. Equivalent to haneste 
agere. 

5. Vsteris prosapiae^ Slc. '< Of ancient lineage, and a long line 
•f ancestors, and a total stranger at the same time to all military 
fenrica." The sense requires a slight pause between et and nulHus 
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gg sHpendiif in order to excite expectation oh the part of the hearer, 
and make the contrast more striking. In explanation of the phrase 
muUarum imaginumj consult note 1, page 3. 

6. Ignarus omnium. " Ignorant of all things, that a good com • 
mander ought to know." — Trepidet, festinet. " He may, wheu 
called on to act, be plunged into the greatest confnsicMi, maj hurry 
to and fro. 

7. Homines praeposteri. " Preposterous creatures." Praepos-^ 
terus is compounded of prae and posterus, i e. "ywt prima in 
posteriori loco pomtJ*^ The term homines is here used to denote 
strong contempt. 

8. Namgerere, qitamjierij &c. After gerere understand con- 
sulaJum^ and after ./im, consulem. The whole clause may be ren- 
dered as follows : " For the discharge of the duties of the consul^ 
ship, though posterior, in point of time, to the being elected consul, 
is in reality prior to it, as regards the truth itself and the advantages 
resulting to the state." The idea intended to be conveyed is this : 
In strictness of language, no one can be said to hold a station, xbm 
consulship, for example, until be is appointed to it by the suffiraget 
of the people. And yet, if we take into consideration the faithf}}! 
discharge of official duties, and the advantages thence resulting to 
the state, we must admit that qualifications and experience are prior 
in the scale of importance to the mere formal appointment to office. 
In a word, they alone are true consuls, who are qualified ta dis- 
charge correctly the duties of the consulship, when they present 
themselves before the people as candidates for that high station ; 
and the administration of such men only will prove beneficial to the 
state. 

9. Generosissumum, << The noblest." Compare the language 
of the poet, " Virtue alone is true nobility." 

10. Quid responsuros creditiSf &c. ''What answer do you 
believe they would make, but that they would liave desired the 
worthiest to be their sons."^--J5af virtute. " From merit." 

11. jy«, UK falsi sunt. ^* Yes ! vndely do they err." iVe is an 
eiy archaism for nae, which comes from the Gre^ vae. 

1. Jgnaviae voluptaUm, " Thit pleasure arising from the inM- 
gence of ^eminacy." 

2. Qiu>d contra est. *' The reverse of which is the case." More 
literally, " which is contrary to the fact." 

3. Posteris lumen est. " Sheds a light over their posterity." 
LuXy strictly speaking, is the light itself, and lumsTif the body which 
imparts the light. — Hujusce rei inopiam potior. Alluding to hia 
want of illustrious ancestry. 
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4. Ex dUena virtuU, ** From the merit of others," L e. of their 57 
■nceeton. 

5. Abunde illis facundamy &c, " They will haye abundance of 
eloquent and studied language at conmiand." 

6. Jn maxumo vestro beneficio. '* After the yeiy ample fayour 
which you haye bestowed upon me." — Ne quis nudeMtiam^ dec. \ 
*' Lest any one might construe my forbearance into a consciousnesa 

OfgUill." ; 

7. Ex antmt senterUia, " As I am well persuaded." 

8. Quippe vera, dec. " Since a true one must necessarily speak 
well of me; my life and character confute one that is false." 
Necesse est ut vera oratio praedieet bene de me, 

9. Vestra consilia, " Your measures," L e. in electmg me 
consuL 

10. Fidei eauesa, " For ihe sake of inspiring you with confi- 
dence. 

11. Hastas, vexUlumt dec. These were among the rewards of 
barayery bestowed by the Roman commanders on such as had dis- 
tinguished themselyes. The ?iasta was a spear, without any iron 
head, and hence called Jkasia para. The vexiUum was a streamer 
on the end of a lance or spear, of different colours, with or without 
embroidery. The phaUrae were trappings, or ornaments for horses, 
and also for men, worn commonly on the breast. 

12. Relicia — ilia — qtuie. These are plurals referring to tmo^'vn^t 
et nobilitas. In translating, say : " things, not left to me by inherit- 
ance," dec. 

13. Non euiU compoeita, &c. << My language (they say) is un- 
polished : for tjjat I care little." — Elis orHfido opus est, dec. " They 
haye need of artful and studied language, that they may hide their 
infamy beneath a specious coyering of words." 

14. Neque Uiteras Graecas didici, dec. ** Nor haye I learned 
the language of Greece. I felt little inchnation to learn it, since it 
has proyed of no advantage to those who are its teachers, in making 
them brayer men." Alluding to the subjugation of Greece by the 
Romans. " Marius," observes Plutarch, " neither learned to read 
Greek, nor would ever make use of that language upon any serious 
occasion: thinking it ridiculous to bestow time on learning a 
language of which the teachers were slaves. And when, after his 
second triumph, at the dedication of a tem|rfe, he exhibited shows 
to the people in the Grecian manner, he barely entered the theatre 
and sat down, and then immediately departed." Plutarch justly 
ascribes, to this neglect of the softening qualities of literary purruits, 
the excesses which stained the character of Marius. 
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§•7 15. Praesidta agitare. " To guard." Compare the remoik of 
Cortius : " Praesidium agitare nihil aliud est qitam praesidio esse, 
vel frumenta^Uibns, vel impedimentis, vel urbi oppugnatae." 

5g 1. Neque illos arte colam, &c. " Nor will I treat them with 
severity of discipline^ myself with mdulgence." 

2. Hoc est lUile, &c. " This is an exercise of anthority laoduc- 
tive of benefit to the state ; this, such as one citizen should put in 
practice towards another." In explanation of the peculiar meaning 
of civile in this passage, compare livy 6. 40 : — " Sermo est mimme 
dvUis ;" and Crevior's note : — ** Sermo est qui miTtime deceat cives, 
memores se cum civibus agere, qui pari jure libertatis fruuntitr, in 
quos mimme liceat imperioso genere sermonis uti." 

3. Tute. The pronoun. " When you yourself live in luxurious 
indulgence, to compel your army to the performance of their duty 
by severi^ of punishment, this is to be a tyrant, not a commander." 
With esse understand te, so that daminum and imperatorem may be 
accusatives afler the verb. 

4. Quia parum scite, &c. " Because I furnish out an entertam- 
ment with little elegance, and keep no buffoon nor cook of higher 
price than my steward : diarges indiich J am perfectly willing to ad- 
mit." The term histrioy which here denotes a buffoon kept far the 
amusement of the company, is a general appellation, among othor 
Roman writers, for an actor. livy makes the word of Etrurian 
ixngm : — " Quia hister Tusco verbo ludh vocdbatur, nomen kistriom- 
bus inditum." {Liv. 7. 2.) Festus is undoubtedly wrong in sup 
posing that they were so called because they came originally fr<»n 
Histria : — " Histriones dicti q^uod primum ex Histria venerint. " In 
relation to the inroads of luxury among the R(»nans^ compare Livy, 
B9. 6 : — ** Luxuriae enim peregrinae origo €ib exercitu AsioHco 
{Mania Vulsonis, A. U. C. 568) invecta inurbem est. li primum 
leetos aeratos, vestem stragulam pretiosam, pUtgulas et aUa textilia, 
tt quae turn magmjicae supeUectUis hahehmUur, monopodia et aha- 
cos, Romam advexerunt. 7\£m psaltriae sambucistriaeque, et 
€<mvi!oaUa ludionum oblectamenia addita epulis. Epulae quoque 
ipsae et cura et sumptu majore apparari coeptae. Turn coquus, 
viHssimum antiquis mAncipium, et aestimatione et usu in pretio esse ; 
€t quod ministerium fuerat, ars haheri eoepta, Vix tamen ilia, quae 
turn conspidebantur, semina eranifuturae luxuriae." 

6. Sanctis viris. <* Other venerable men." — MundiHas. "Efr 
ieminote indulgences." 

6. Ament, potent. *^liet them indulge in Hcentious pleasure, 
m wine." — Uln. Equivatent to in quibus ariibus, and ^' to «m 

mis. 
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7. Sudoremf puherem, 6lc. "Every thing here . is calctilated to P^Q 
excite the bitterest feelings against a corrupt nobility. 

8. Cladi swni. ''They bring nin upon." — Marufnti. ** A 
regard for mj own character." — lUcrum JUgitU, An enumeration 
of their disgraceful excesses would require a much longer discourse. 

9. AvMrihamj imperitiam, sup^rbiam. Bj tiiese three words 
three commanders are designated. AvarUia nien to Bestia, tmpe" 
ritia to Albinus, and tuferhia to Metellus. 

1. MiUtarii aetas. The military age, as has already been le- go 
marked, commenced at 17 and ended generally at 46. 

2. Meque vosque, dec. Marius means that he will, in ereiy in> 
stance, desire his troops to act no otherwise than as they see him act 

3. Omnia matura sunt. " All things are ripe for the harvest "— 
Quae H dubia, dec. An argument a fortiori. Eren if rictory, 
spoil, glory, were not within our grasp, stillit would become all good 
men to take up arms and aid their country. How much more so 
then when victory is rq>e for the harrest U^Deeebat. For deeeret. 
The indicatiye is employed to give an air of greater certainty to the 
dause. 

4. Neque quisquam parem, &c. The idea is borrowed from 
Plato, {Menex. 20,) O^ ya^ McWErviv wf(n vmi6t •9x^^ ywMat^ 

6. Ex ckusibus. By the institirtion of Servms Tullius, the Ro- 
man people were divided into six classes, according to the valuation 
of their property. The richest were placed m the first class, firom 
which there was a regular progression, as respected wealth and dig- 
nity, down to the lowest or sixth class. The members of this class 
formed the great bulk of poorer citizens, and were denominated 
eapite eensi, from having no fortune, but being " rated by the 
head." At first, none of the lowest class were enlisted as soldiers, 
except in dangerous emergencies. The alteration introduced by 
Marius may be regarded as one of the chief causes of the ruin of 
the republic. 

6. Capite eensos pUrosque. " Principally from the poorest oiti- 
xeiis." Compare preceding xioie.-—Bonorwn. "Of the better 
class." Boni is here equivalent to diiiorea. 

7. Quod ah eogenere, 6ui. " Because he had been extolled, and 
advanced to office, by that class of persons," i. e. he owed to them, 
first his reputation, and then his advancement. 

8. Cum pretio. " If attended with profit to themselves." 

». JSxpUtis. " Being filled up."— .4^«i. " A tract of country.'^ 
^^Oeterwm levia, dec. We have adopted the reading suggested by 
Cortras. The common text has ceterum alia levia aliis locis facers 
19 
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QQ 1. Vivifni. ". S«parati^."— ^/u*o*. " When scattered about 
the countiy." EqiuTalent to palanUt. 
f 2. Laetisiumis ammi$ excipitur, ** la recehred with the moat 

joyfbl feeling.*' Conaolt Hiatoncal Index, for an account of the 
sidMequent career of this nobleman. 
8. Nihil apud se retnunm, &c, " He allowed noremiaaneaa in 
' hia own army nor security in those of the kinga." Literally, '< no 

-^ '■ remisaneaa with himaelf, nor aecurity with them.-r-£a; soeiis 

\ ' noMtris. Referring to the cities and commnnitiea of Numidia 

which had surrendered to the Roman arms, and were now regarded 
aa a kind of allies. 

4. AmU* exuerat. " Had stripped of his aims/' i. e. had com- 
pelled to fly with the loss of his anna. 

5. BdUpatrandL ^ Calculated to bring the war to a close." 
ScheBer and other grammarians would here understand lugo^ esse, 
making negotia go>7em the gemtire heUi patrandt expressed. The 
simpler way, however, wouldl>e merely to understand esse, in the 
sense of belonging to, appertaming to, Ace. and let the gemtire hdlk 
depend upon this yerb. 

6. Pro kosHbus, Sk, ** Favourable to the enemy, and most £s 
adyantageous to Inmself.*'— -Proenitu muUUum, "'Would be 
■trqyped of his strongholds." With nudatum supply tn. 

7. Quo improvistts, dec. *' That he might, on a sudden, fall 
more heayily upon the Romans." Some read aecederetf which is 
far less expressiye. — MobUiUUe ingeniL ** From the fiddeness of 
his disposition." 

8. Medxocria, " Operations of no great importance." — Majora 
ei magis aspera adgredL '* To enter upon greater and more diffi- 
cult undertakings." Cortius omits magis before aspera, and insists 
that the word majora inyohres also the compaiatiye of the adjectiye 
which followa. 

9. Hercules Libys, Cicero (iV. D. 8, 16) makes mention of 
nx di£ferent indiyiduala who bore the name of Hercules. He is 
silent, howeyer, respecting a Libyan Hercules, unless the one whom 
he mentions second in order, as bom of the Nile, and sumamed 
Aegyptius, be the same. In truth, howeyer, the history of Hercules 
is a mere fable. Hercules is the sun, and his twelve labours have 
a direct reference to the twelve signs of the Zodiac. Creuzer has 
discovered some very striking points of resemblance between Ber- 
eules, Djemschid, Mithras, and Osiris. 

10. Jmmunes. <* Free from all taxes." — Levi imperio. " Under 
a mild government." This circumstance, and the immunity from 
■n tribute would seem to indicate a city of sacerdotal origin. 
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1. Infau ierpentibui, Sflim Italicus makes mentkm alio of Q\ 
the African sexpenta, (1. 211,) and, in hia^izth book (t. 146, Mqq.) 
describes tiie contest between the aimj of Regnlus and a monstrous 
seipent, near the river Bagradas. 

2. Quorum ms. "Whose fory." — Ipsa permekua, "Deadly 
in itself." — Sili magiSf dec. Compare Virgil, Oeorg. 3, 434. 

3. UsumheUl "Ita importance to the war."— JZm. "Tbt 
enterprise." — Oppidum Thalam, Compare clusters 75 and 76. 

4. Jugi mqua, " Affording an unfailing supply of water." — C0- 
tera, dec. Understand aqua, " What they used besides was rain- 
water." 

5. In amm Africa, quae agehat. For 'tn ommda Afii 

earns qui agebant (scil. mtam). Cortius reads qui and age- 

bant, which is extremely harsh after Africa, 

6. Salem. Sai is found in the singular as a neuter also. The 
plural sales is masculine, and signifies witticisms. 

7. HHs erat. ** Was employed by them." Literally, " food was 
to them." 

8. Tentabatur. " He was threatened."— -^ruo. "Tillage."— 
. Quodcumqtu naJtwm fueraJt. " Whaterer had been produced from 

the fields," i e. all the grain. 

9. Proreicopia. "Considering all drcumstances." — Agendum, 
" To be driven on." 

10. Se praedabundkmj dec. " He adds, that, after pillaging the 
country, he will come thither at the end of a few days." Litcoral^, 
" that he, pillaging the country, (i. e. at present,) will come there 
after a few days." Understand dicit. The form in k^ndus has the 
general force of a present participle, with the meaning somewhat 
strengthened. Praeddbundus here denotes an active system of 
pillage. 

11. Ceniurias, Referring to the infimtry, turmas to tiie cavalry. 
'■^Aequaliter, "In equal proportion," i. e. according to their 
reflective numbers. 

1. ProxunuL Understand nocte, — Tunwlosum. " Covered with Q2 
hills." These hills would conceal his forces from the view of the 
people of Capsa, until the cavalry and lij^^krmed troops could 
strike the first bk>w. 

2. Res trepidae, "This consternation mto which they were 
thrown." 

3. Id f acinus. "This act of severity." Sallust, in what follows, 
makM a pocnr excuse for the conduct of the Roman cmnmander. — 
CoircUum, " Capable of beiiig' kept in subjection." CoSrcitum, if 
the reading be correct, has here the force of coireeTidum. Compare 
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02 ^® rdrngriu of Cordus, (ad fee.) and Pezizonius, (ad Smidiii Mm, 
1, 15). Still* howi»Ter, the wholt clause ia yeiy auapiciomi. If 
coirdium be taken aa the aimple partiQiple of the paaaive yoice, 
with the preteritive meaning (" kept in aubjection,*') it may well be 
asked, when had the inhabitants of the place proyed faithless to the 
Romans 1 If, on the other hand, coircUum be taken for coircendum, 
the Capsensians are punished on anticipation merely ! For the 
Komans as yet know nothing about them. The only way to obyiate 
the difficulty, is by supposing that the allusion in genus homTwrn, 
&c., is to the race of Numidians generally. 

4. Omnia, non bene, 6cc. We haye adopted the reading of the 
Bipont edition, which has the authority of some manuscripts in its 
fiiyour. Cortius and many subsequent editors read. Omnia non bene 
consuUa in mrtutem trahebanbur. Our lection, howeyer, appears 
decidedly preferable, if we only take vvrtuUm in its more extended 
sense, " military talents." 

6. Modesto imperio. *< Under a gentle command.*' — Deorum 
mUu, '< By the will of the gods,*' i. e. their special interposi- 
tion. 

6. Deseria. ** Abandoned by their inhabitants.'' 

7. Ad aliam rem adgredUur, An imitation of earlier Latinity. 
The common texts omit ad. Render, " He adyances to another 
enterprise." 

8. NoneademasperUaU,iic, *< Not marked by the same haiard- 
cms features as that against the Capsensians." 

9. Inter ceteram pUmUiem, " In the midst of a plain." There 
was only a single mountain, the rest was (me entire plain. — Satis 
patens. ** Sufficiently large on the top." 

03 ^' Omnis, In the sense of totus. Underatsnd mons.^—Naiura. 
The ablatiye, and opposed to opere et consuUo. 

2. Jmportunus, " Unfit for."— jRer cflttetownim. "The path 
by which the inhabitants of the castle went and came," L e. the 
path leading to it. 

8. Pro opere, " In front of the works." Either to defend them 
against the sallies of the enemy, or to attempt the walla by scaling. 
By the works are here meant the vineae. — Iniquitatem loci. Re- 
ferring to the steepness and narrowness of the path. — Intra vineas. 
We haye here adopted the emendation of Glareanus, intra, in the 
place of inter. The aense requires intra vineas, " under the sheltet 
oHhernneae, 

4. AdnwUstrare, "To labour."— OpftiimM quisfus. "Hie 
brayeet." 

5. Amdus irahere eum ammo, " Anxioudy debated with hinit* 
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'* The inteiposition of fortune." 

6. AHtwnu, <* In the gieatest pexplexity." literally, « boil- 
ing " with vexation. — Qittdam lAgut. The Ligorians were accus- 
tomed to a monntaineer-life, (Flor. 2, 8,) which makes the nana- 
tiye of the histenan the more probable. 

7. AvcrsumpraeliantUms. " On the side oppomte to that where 
the two parties were contending." — Cochleas, Snails were held in 
high repute, as an article of food, among the ancients. Those of 
Africa were particularly prized. (^PUn. H. N, 9. 56.) 

8. SoUittdinem mUUexU, «He perceived that he was com- 
pletely alone." He saw no traces of any human being. — Ignartu 
In the sense of ^^noto. Compare ^u/im 6e2^iu«, 9, 12. 

9. PmUvlum modo pronot dec. " Bending a little downward at 
first, then taking a turn and growing upward, a direction to which 
their nature causes all vegetable productions to tend." Cuneta 
gigfUfUium put for quaeeumque terra gignunhtr. 

10. CastdU planUiem penerihit. ''Reconnoitres the platform 
of the fortress." Withparscribit understand ammo. 

11. Eadem, Supply via. — Temere. " Heedlessly," or " care- 
lessly." 

12. Ex praesenHbus. VndersiKDd quosdam. — PauUum arrectus. 
« Somewhat aroused." The distinction between pauUum and parum 
should be noted by the student. PauUum means " a little," parum 
"little." Thus pauUum pecuniae^ "a little money," "some 
money ;" hnt parum pecuniae, " little money," hardly any. 

1. TStbidnum et cormdnum. " Of trompeters and comet- |w 
blowers." "* 

2. Ex praeeepto. " According to the instructions of Marius."-* 
Pergit. Understand Ligtu.^—IUi qui centurOs praeerant. A cir- 
cumlocution merely for eerUuri&nes. Cortius, however, suspects 
that ^ere is something wrong in the text. — Duce. " Their guide," 
the Ligurian. 

3. Prospectus msusque per saxa, " The view before them, and 
their clambering over the rocks." — Ponderis gratia. "For the 
sake of lightness." Literally, " on account of their weight," which 
was much less than that of the ordinary shield. — Et offensa quo 
levius streperent. " And that, when struck against any thmg, they 
might make the less noise." Might less loudly resound. 

4. Vetustaie. " Through age." — Laqueis vinciehai. "Bound 
with cords," i. e. fixed cords about. — Quibus adlevati "Be- 
ing aided by which."— LMartf mavu. " He assisted with bif 
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0^ 0. Duibia nuu, ** Dangeroat to be attempted." NUu u the 
old datire. — PoHssumus tetUare, " He tried firat of all.*'— i>v^«- 
diins, " Stepping aaide." 

6. Tettudi'M acta Muceedere, ''Having foimed a testudo, ad- 
yanced to the walla." The aoldiera fonned a taiudo by joining 
tbeir sbields oyer their heads and on their ndee, ao as to resemble 
the ahell of a tortoiae {tettuio). This was done as a defence against 
the missiles of the enemy. 

7. Jugurduu serviiium, Equiyalent to tervihUem apud Jugur^ 
tham, 

8. Fugere. Sxxpjfiy intra muros. 

05 1- Sauciare. lliey merely womided their opponents, and then 
hastened on to take the fortress. — Praeda. The nominatiye.— 
Ea culpa, " From a &ult,*' i e. £rom his yeiy impnidence. 

2. It. Sulla, Consult Historical Index. — Quo*. Referring to 
eqvdtes which is implied in equitatu. Some editions haye quodf 
''because/* qualifying relictus erat. — Res advunmU, "My sub- 
ject has led me to make mention.'*— jD< ruUura cuUuque $ju$, " Of 
his disposition and habits." 

3. L. Siterma, An historian, of the Cornelian family. Con- 
sult Historical Index. — Parum libero ore, " "With but little free- 
dom,*' i. e. with not sufficient political fireedonL 

4. GerUis patriciae. He belonged to the Comeliaa house at 
ime.—Exftincta, " Sank in complete obscurity.** — Ignaima, "By 
the degeneracy.'* 

5. Otio luxurioto. " Of debauched habits, in the internals (^ 
leisure.'* He kept company, according to Plutarch, with mimics, 
jesters, dec, and went with them to eveiy excess of licentiousness 
and riot : and, though at other times a man of business, he would 
change instantly wheaeyer he had company, and begin a carousaL 

6. Nisi quodf dec. " Except that he might haye had more te- 
gard for his own character in matrimonial affairs.*' Sylla, according 
to Plutarch, was fiye times married ; but, during all these unions, 
still indulged in libidinous attachments. Ou dedicating the tenth 
of his substance to Hercules, he gave a magnificent entertainment 
to the people. In the midst of this feasting, which lasted many 
days, his fourth wife, Metolla, sickened and died. As the priests 
forbade him to approach her, and to have his house defiled with 
mourning, (an artifice, probably, of his own,) he Beat her a bill of 
divorce, and ordered her to be carried to another house while the 
breath was stiU in her body. A few months afterwards, he espoused 
Valeria, the sister of Hortensius the orator, who had managed to 
attract his attention in the theatre, by her personal beauty and artful 
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behtvktar. Yet, accoiding to Platareh, tlioagh ihe was a feniale of 05 
great accompUahments and respectability, he still coDtinued his 
intercourse with actresses and fonale musicians, and sat drinking 
whole days with a company of buffoons. A loathsome disease soon 
after put a period to his existence. 

7. AmiciHafacilis, *' Accommodating in his friendships." Ehrer 
ready to oblige his friends. — Ad rimukmda negoHa, die. '* The 
deptii of his soul was incredible, for concealmg from others his 
secret plans." 

8. Ante eifrilem viaoriam. <' ProTioas to his success in the ciril 
wars." Alluding to the contest between himself and Marius. He 
assumed the title of Fdix, after his success had been consummated 
by the overthrow of the younger Mariua. Consult Historical 
hkiez.^^Jndugtriam. " His merit." The reference is to the aotive 
exercise of talpnt — PosU€quaefuerit» Alluding to his excesses in 
the civil conteiBt. 

9. StMertUnimus omnium, " The most accomplished soldier of 
all." — Jnpaucis temptsUiHhUf {otjmrvo tefnpore. 

10. Aes muluwn, ** Borrowed money." — BH, Put for sibi. 
When no ambiguity is to be aj^ehended, is and iUe are sometimes 
put for mi. Thus, Cae*. B. Q. 1» 5 : — *< Ptrtuadtnt Rauracist uH, 
eodem usi consiUoy una cum 0$ projiciseantur.** Here tts is put fat 
96, So Quintilian : — ^'^ NonptHtf ut Uium muerum puUiiff" where 
ittum mistnim is for se nusemfiL {Crombie, Cfymn. vol. 3, p. 86.) 

11. MuUus adesse. The adjective for the adverb. {Zvmpt L, 
G. p. 236. 3d ed.y-M(mu. " In action." — Quit rebus, Tmqwr' 
bus rebus, 

1. Magnam pecuniem, '' A large portion of his treasure." Q^ 

3. Dubium belli, Ac. " That he, midecided what course to pur- 
sue, was weighing ^ arguments for war and peace." — Ipsiqus 
Mauro, Bocchus. — Integris stdsfimbus, ** 'Without any loss of 
territory." Hit dominions being restored to him. 

3. Ftr iecima, dec. Die is here the old genitive. Aulus GeDius 
(9. 14) makes mention of this very passage of Sallust, and con- 
siders die a genitive not an ablative. It would appear from his re- 
marks, that some of his contemporaries made die equivalent to ex die, 

4. NuUo, The okl dative. The early writers, wbom Sallust 
here imitates, sometimes declined such adjectives as nuUus, sehis, 
d(c., regulady. (Rudd, L, Q, vol. 1, p. 68. ed. Stalb.) 

6. Surckiiu eoUigere, All the bsggage was collected into one 
place before an engagement. 

6. Quivit. The verb qu>eQ is weaker in meaning dum possum^ 
sod espressos mere possibility under existing ciscumstances. Thus 
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Page.- 

gg we cannot say, quire jlwrimum^ nor quoad queoy hoi pone jhirimum, 
and quoad potwnu So again, " Non quco reliqua scribere, tanta 
vis ^urymarum est.** " I cannot well," &c. Here possum would 
have been too atrong. 

7. Non acie, *' Not in regular array." Equivalent to non tur- 
pits in aciem ordanaUs.^—Concurrunt, Stronger than incurrunt, 
the reading of aome editions. 

8. LMtrocimo, '*An affair with banditti" — EquUes, pedites. 
Alluding to the Romans and NumidianS/. 

9. Contra advorsos, ** Agamst those in front," i. e. those facing 
them. 

10. Novique, et ob ea, dec. " And the new levies along with 
them, rendered even in this way more familiar with warfare." If 
the text be correct, Sallust means to convey the idea, that the new 
levies, being accustomed to be united with the veterans, {chap. 87,) 
had learned the art of war by practice and example, and displayed their 
militaiy experience very effectually on the present occasion, being 
encouraged by the presence and support of the older troops. Hence, 
ob ea will refer to their having been in the habit of being united 
with the veterans on previous occasi<ms, and their being again so 
united in the present instance. It is extremely doubts, however, 
whether Sallust wrote what we have given in the text, and what all 
the editions follow. Goitius retains the common reading, but sug- 
gests die following, partly from a manuscript lection, and partly 
&om conjectusB :—^Demque Jtomani veteres, belli seientes^ si 
quoSf dec. 

QJ 1. Cum turma sua, Hiis troop of cavalry answered the purpose 
of a body-guard, or cohors praetoria. — Mami eonsulere miUtibus, 
" He aided his soldiers by taking a personal share in Ihe fight." — 
Jmperare. <* To give any orders," i. e. to discharge the dutiea of a 
commander. 

2. Noctem pro se rati. *^ Having imagined that the night would 
be in their favour." — Ex copia rerum eonsUium trahit. ** Forms a 
plan adapted to the nature of the emergency." 

3. Pauco munimentOt dec. The singular of paucus is of rare 
occuxrence. We meet vnth it in Horace, {A. P. 203,) ^foranune 
pauco,** and in Aulus Gellius, (20, 1,) " injurias paueo aere diluere.** 
Cortius reads, pauca munimento quaerebai. 

4. Agitare. " To patrol." Better than agitare noctem, ** to pass 
the night," as some render it. Noctem is " during the night." 

5. Plenogradu. According to Vegetius, (1, 9,) the ordinaiy step 
was at the rate of twenty miles in five hours, the qmck step, (plenus 
gradus,) twenty-four miles in the same time. 
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6. Effusi. '* 'V^thoiu any rognUr order." Eqniralent to nuUo ffj 
fervato ordhu, 

7. Ipsi duccf, Jogortha and Bocdms. — Feroee». ** Highly elated." 

8. Uti per vigtUas soUbant. It was cuatomary at the end of etfbb 
watch to sound the trumpets, m order to call oat those who were to 
stand guard in turn. 

9. Jta, " To stich a degree." — SirepUu, cUmore. <' By reason 
of the uproar, the shouting." 

1. In hibema. Supply prqficiseiiur, A similar ellipsis occurs in 
liyy, (41, 3,) " Turn dcmum nuncius ad Urtiam legumem rcto- gg 
candam et GaUorum praesidium.** Understand mitsut est. So also 
florus, (8, 10,) '* JUvereut igitwr in Galliam clasee majaref au£- 
tieque admodum copiiSf in eumdem versus oceaman.*^ Understand it 

2. Quadrato agmme. The agmen qtiadratum of the Romans 
was a right-angled parallelogram, not a square. Quadrato agmine 
may therefcnre be rendered, " with his army in column." Compare 
the words of Salmasius, {de Re Mil. Rom. c. 10, p. 103, edit. 
Jjadg. 1657,) ** Quadratum agmsen non dicitur, cujus latUudo 
aeqwdis sit in omnes adspectus Umgihtdvni ; sed quodfrontem hdbet 
recta Unea exaequatam et ad eztremitates angulos rectos.' So also 
Guischard, {Memoires crit. et histor. sur les aniiquitis mUitaires, 
Yol. 1, p. 195,) *^La figure ressembloit d une paraUdogramms 
juelconque ,d angles droits.** 

3. Apuddextwmos. « On the extreme right."— PrMtereaeoAor^M 
lAgurum eurabat, " Ha4 charge also of the cohorts of the Ligu- 
rians". — Manlius is the nominative to eurabat. The meaning is, that 
Manlius, besides the slingers and archers, commanded also the 
Ligurians. — Primos et exiremos. ** In the front and rear." 

4. Miimme cari. " Whose lives were least valued." — Qtuttt 
mdlo imposito. ** As if no one were placed over them by him," 
i. e. as^no share of the conunand were committed to any other.-* 
Merentis. *' Those who were deserving of either," i. e. as each 
deserved commendation or blame. 

5. Neque secus, &c. ** Nor was he less careful in fortifying his 
camp, than he had been in prosecuting his much,**^^ExcubitHm, 
" To keep watch there." 

6. Nondiffidens eafuJtuta^ 6m;. ''Not so much from any dis- 
trust, on his part, that the ordera he had given would not be obeyed, 
as," &c. We have here followed the Bipont reading. Gortius gives, 
man diffidentiafuturi quae, dec., and completes the sentence thus, mom 
diffidentia futuri ejus vmms quae, &c., making quae plural, on 
account of the plural import of oiriMt*. Few will approve of such 
an explanation. 
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SS 7. ritt mUUilmSy &c. << That their toils, being shared by then 
commander, m%ht be cheerfully endured by the soldiers at large.*' 
We have here another instance of the Ghreek construction, ex- 
plained in note 8, page 66. 

8. Malo, " By punishment." — Per tmbitionem. <' From a de- 
sire for popularity.*'-— A pueritia consuetam durUUmi, <* Haidships 
become familiar from boyhood." 

9. Nisi tamtrij &c. '* And yet, howeyer, the affairs of the state 
were managed with as much success and dignity, as if his authority 
had been exercised in the most rigorous manner." Nisi tamen is 
here equivalent to sed tametij and the meaning intended to be con* 
veyed, is : " But, whether he acted from ambitious motives, or from 
bdng himself accustomed to hardships, still one thing is certain, that 
the afiairs of the state were manage^*' dec. Compare chapter 24, 
*^Nin tamen inUlUgoy 

10. Citi. " Advancing at full speed."— Dtwrtt. " From dif- 
ferent quarters." — Advorsum omnia paratue. His troops being 
arranged in the agmen quadratum, 

11. Utique. We have adopted the conjectural emendation of 
Gronovius, in place of aeqtu as given by Cortius. The meaning 
of the whole clause will be, " having supposed, that, out of the whole 
number, some certainly, no matter who, would come in the rear of 
the enemy." (Compare Quarttrly Journal of Education, No. 3, 
p. 161.) Cortius refers aeque to ab tergo, and translates it, **gerade 
von hinten zu,** ** directly m the rear." The Bipont editor explains 
aeque as follows : ** Ex quadrujdici agmine certe umimy quodeufique 
eteety This expUnation suits, however, tUique much bettei than 
aeque. 

12. Quern frimmn adtigerant, *' With whom they first came in 
contact." — Caeteri. Referring to thereat of the cavafay under his 
command. 

g9 ^* ^occhuM eumpeditUnu inoadunt. The verb is put 

in the plural, as if Bocchus cum pediHbus were a double nominative. 
« We sometimes find," observes Scheller, " a plural verb after a 
single subject or person, which, however, is umted to another subject 
by cum, since they are there regarded as two subjects or nomina- 
tives." (£. G. vol. 1, p. 334.) Compare Catiline, (chap. 43,) 
Lentulus cum ceteris eonstituerant. 

2. Aptdprimos. << In the firont," L e. apud eos quos primos 
eoUocaioeriU.'^Numida. Jugurtha. 

3. Adpedites, It is a matter of some doubt among commen- 
tators, whether the infantry here meant are the Roman, or diose 
which Yoluz had brought and with which Bocchus had attacked the 
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Roman rear. It it more than probable tbat the former are alluded QQ 
to, eq)ecially as the worda ibi Latine follow. CkxtioM, huwereri 
IB in farour of the opposite opinion. 

4. Satis impigre. ** With great qnickneaa/* i. e. with so much 
celerity as to hare escaped the observation of the Romaas aromid. 
Some, however, render it " with great braveiy." This is eertainlj 
inferior. 

r 6. AtrodtaU rei. ''With the dreadAil nature of the thing." 
The meaning intended to be conveyed is this : The Romans were 
thrown into alann, not so much from any confidence which they 
placed in the words of Jugortha, as firom the reflection, that there 
was indeed a possibility of their favourite commander's losing his 
life in the action. 

6. Adeptam. Used passively, adtpiseor being a common, not a 
deponent, verb. — Vitabundus, " After making the most vigorous 
exertions to escape." Or, it may be rendered generally, '' by a 
desperate effort." Consult note 10, page 61. 

7. Sequif dec. A beautiful specimen of the figure Asyndeton, 
in imitation, very probably, of the celebrated passage in Xenophon, 
(Ages. 2, 12,) praised by Longinus, 4 19* ^vn0a\6vTtg r^ dawSSaSf 
lta$o9pTOf IftaxovTOf initcrttvoVf dniBvrtcxoy, 

8. NtH modo. Supply svrgere, " They merely made an effort 
to rise." — Qua visus erai. "As far as the eye could reach." 
Visiis is a noun of the fourth declension, and the clause, rendered 
literally, is, " where there was a view." 

9. Posua loci. For the simple postea. 

10. Post diem quijUum, qu4xan, dec. " On the fifth day after the 
barbarians had met with their second defeat." The Latin language 
admits several variations of this construction. Thus we may either 
adopt the form used in the text, or quiTUo die postquam pugnaverant, 
or qumque diebus postqtiam pugnaverant, or post dies quintos quam 
pugnaverant ; or vrith the ablative alone, omitting post, die quinto 
quam pugtuaterant. The anomalous appearance of post diem 
quinium qturniy dec., and some other of the phrases just quoted, 
arose, according to Zumpt, from a transposing of the preposition. 
Having once written post die quinto quam, they would be eas3y 
led to change die quinto into diem qutTttum, as if it had been 
governed by post. 

11. Cum is. An archaism for cum Us. — Acciti. " Having been 
invited," i. e. on an invitation firom the king. 

' 1. Cujus facundiae, dec. Manlius gave precedence to Sylla, 'JQ 
although he was younger than himself, on account of his supenior 
ability in q>eaking. 
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■70 3. T«/#fft vtrum, Aitkl flatteiy. So, a little farther on, opHmum 
cumpetsufM. 

3. PerseqiU. A Hellenism, for persequendi. Compare SeheUer, 
X. O, Tol. 3, p. 202. Vechneri HeUenoUx, p. 266. 

4. Frmcipio. Gortiua reads jam tnojn vtmm, omitting a prinf 
eipio reipubUcae. The remark of 4he Bipont editor on this emenda* 
tion is perfectly conclusive : ** Sed inopum rum fotet, quaerere 
servos populos ; neque us facile, dmkos tnventr^, neium quod ea 
Sulla poTum ex dignittte Romana dixisset." 

6. Gratia par^ dec. " While you will enjoy the same high esti- 
mation with us, as if we were your immediate ndg^iboors.'' Equir 
Talent to in eodem hoiwrie et groHae loco apud not eris, 

6. ParetUes. "Subjects." 

7. Cut ecUicet placwU, dec. We hare here given the reading of 
the Bipont edition, which is based in part upon that of the Aldine. 
Cortius has pUeudsee, and makes the infinitive depend on eeiUeet 
(L e. scire licet). 

8. Offims. « By future services." 

0. Pro delicto. ** In extenuation of his misconduct.'^ 

10. ExpuUrit. Understand ipse, L e. Bocchos. The monarch 
here utters an intentional falsehood, in asserting that he had driven 
Jugortha from this part of Numidia. His object in making this bold 
assertion would seem to have been, to ingratiate himself with the 
R<mian8, and to show his pretended hostility towards Jugurtha. 
Cortius reads expuUrat, and refers it to Marius ; making the clause 
jure belli suamfactam relate to Boccfaus. 

11. Copia facta, ** When an opportunity of sending them was 
<^Eered." 

12. In loea sola. << Into a desert countiy." — Perfugas cmrns. 
On whom he could rely with the greatest certain^. Compare note 
8, page 39. 

71 1> Venerant. In the sense of cvdfi^tfn/, whidi s<Hiie editioai 
give. — Ex omsd copia. " From the whole number." 

2. AgendarwM rerum, dec. *' He gives them Ihll power to 
negotiate affaira, and bring the war to a close in any maniMr," i. e. 
on any terms. 

3. Sine decors. ''Without any external maiks of dignity." 
Without any badges of their official rank as pleuq^otentiaries.— Pr« 
praetor e. " As acting commanders-chief." 

4. Yarns hostUms. " Faithless enemies." — Adcurate ac UbiraU' 
tet. " &i a reiqpectful and generous msmier.** 

6. LsTgiHo. " libentity, with a view to eonnplioii.^— ^ASsi 
pariter vokns. Equivalent to msi benevolo simul animo^^iii b§» 
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migniUtte hti i ehantur, '< Were regarded ts the x«fiitt of* gmerom ij^l^ 



6. BenewoUntmt. <* Cakiilated to conciliate hie good wffl." 
Conealt note 6, page 60. 

7. 3i mfietOf dec " The enterprise htTing prored tmaacceieiiil 
in the quarter whither he had directed hia conrae." IH teim to 
the region where the turrit regU waa aitnated. Cortina reada 
infeeto, quo wUniirat^ negoHOf and makea it eqniyalent to infecto 
negoHot quo eonfeeto reHre inUnderat. Thia ia altogether inferior 
to the lectkm which we haye adopted.. 

8. CognoicU, ** He takea into conaideratioD." 

0. Ea. Referring to both jNile«ta«ettfiit and tmfaedae. — Feroemo 
ieeemuni. "Decide in fayour of a harsher courae." — MuUmt. 
<' Ke^ changing." Underatand sese. Adnorta ia here eqniyalent 
to eontraria ; ** the c^fyposite." 

10. Siudium SuUae. << The zeal of Sylla in their behalf." 

11. Deprecati sunt. Understand eonJUente* or dicentet, and 
> render the whole clause, " after they had deprecated the resentment 

of the Romana, by confessing that their monarch," du^ 

1. Cujus arhitratu, <* In order that by hia interyention," L e. nro 
onder his counsel and adyice. 

3. Item, We haye inserted this on the authority of one of the 
manuscr^>ts. — FundUorum Balearium. The Romans obtained their 
alingeia from Achaia, and from the Balearic isles, Majorca and 
Minorca. The inhabitants of these idands were remarkriile for 
their dexterity in the use of the aling, haying been trained to thia 
exercise from their boyhood. 

8. Praetcrea. Supply profeeti iunt cum eo, or else the simple 
erant. — SagittariL The Rmnans obtained their beat archers from 
Crete and Arabia. — Peligna, The Pdigni were a people of Italy, 
of Sabine descent, according to Oyid. Their territory lay to the 
east of that of the MarsL Consult Geographical Index. 

4. Cum velitarihut armis. The arms of the velitet, ot light- 
armed troops, were, besides bows and slings, aeyen jayelins with 
slender points like arrowa, so that, when thrown, they bent and 
could not easily be returned by the enemy ; a Spanish sword, for 
both cot and thrust ; a round buckler, about three feet in diameter, 
made of wood and coyered with leather, and a light helmet for the 
head. 

6. Ea. Referring to tda. — MumU. Agreeing in gender with 
the peraons inq>lied in cohort, 

6. Temert tt ^ffute, " In a disorderly and scattered manner." — 
Bullae alntque, 6lc. What grammariana call a zeugma takes place 
20 
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^ff hen in efidebant, that is, the Teib has two meanings, to soil 
our idiom, one for each clause. " Caused the number to ^^>ear 
greater than the reality to Sylla and the rest of his party, and gave 
rise to apprehensions as of the approach of an enemy." 

7. E:^edire. ** Got ready for battle." We may understand ad 
pignam, which is expressed in livy, (88, 31,) " Quo» ubi Romam 
vtierttnf, exptixuiU sett ad pugnamJ'* 

8. Tentare. *<£ach tried." — InUndere, This is commonly 
rendered, " they bent their bows," with an ellipsis of arau. Such 
an interpretation, howoTer, is decidedly pleonastic, since arma atque 
tela tentare precedes. The true meaning is, ** directed his whole 
attention to the approaching engagement." Understand animum, 

9. RetHf uH erat, &c. " Bring back word, as was actually the 
case, that all was peaceful," L e. that there was nothing to fear. 

10. Ohmam iUis ftmitZ, et praesidio. '* Both to receire them, 
and to act as an escort." literally, " both to meet them, and for a 
guard." 

11. Jneerto voUu. ** With a troubled look." 

12. Ammo ferod. " With stem resolution." — Certa pe$tt», 
" Certain destruction." — Ab eodem. Referring to Volux. 

13. Coenatos esse. ** To haTO their evening repast orer." Some 
neuter verbs have participles which are passive in form, but active 
in meaning ; as eoenatuM, '< one who has supped ;" pransus, ** one 
who has dined ;" jvraius, " one who has sworn," dtc. The Romas 
soldiers took food twice a day, at dinner and at supper. The former 
was a slight meal, which ^ey commonly took standing. They 
indulged Uiemselves a little more at supper. 

14. Prima vigtUa. The Romans, as has been observed in a 
previous note, divided the night into four watches of three hours 
each. The first watch commenced at sunset. 

ijrg 1. AnU. " In advance of them." 

2. Maim mndicandum, << That immediate vengeance ought ta 
be taken." That he ought to be punished in a summary manner. 

8. ProMbet. ** Protects." — Advorsum muUUudmem. <* Against 
t host." — QuaaUo $ibi, dec. Compare Catiline, {chap, 68,) ** Semper 
mpraeliOf** 6cc. 

4. Nudum et caecum corpus, " That part of the body whidi has 
no diield to protect it, and no eyes by which danger may be 
avoided ;" i. e. a defenceless and blind back. Compare Xenophon» 
(Cyrop. 8, 3,) M.<afdp yhp rd, Kpantp fiotlXojtipovs, rd rv^Xh roi> o-cS^orf (, 
iral &oirXa, col 2x<ipa, rt^ra hmnia rirrtip roXs iroX»nUis ^tAyvraf, 

6. QuoniamkoaHkafaureL **Siiice he was acting the part of an 
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Piffe. 

6. Ceterum, &c. " Besides, since he (Jugmtha) hsd not a large ^^ 
force with him, and his hopes and resources depended npon his 
(Voloz's) father, that he ( Jugnrtha) would not dare to do any thing 
openly, while he himself, (Yoloz,) the son, was present as a witness 

of his conduct." 

7. Per media ^iis eastra. Cortins thinks the meaning would he 
improTed if media were omitted, and prae rendered by praeter. We 
cannot agree with him. Volux had stated, that Jugurtha would not 
dare to do any thing openly if he were present : in confirmation of 
this, he proposes that they march boldly throu|^ his yeiy encamp- 
ment. Jugurtha probably had encamped his forces in two divisiottSy 
or else in scattered order. 

8. Aceiderant. Some editions hare oeeeMserant, Cottba, how- 
ever, successfully defends the lection we have giren in the text, and 
makes it signify <* they had come ;" for accido frequently has this 
meaning when any person or thing chances to arriye unexpectedly. 
Compare livy, (32, 90,) '< Cioitaii fama ineerta acciditf^ and 
Quintns Curtius, (4, 4, 6,) ** Alexander cUutem. Utori, e quofremihu 
Mcciderat, admovU.'* So also Tacitus, (Hut. 4, 29, 4,) Unde 
clamor acdderai ;" and our own author, chapter 88 of this nairatiTe» 
'< pLo improvisus gramor aecideret.** 

9. Orator, <*As his ambassador," or "agent." Compare 
layyi (30| 16,) **Jam nuUo auetore heUi ultra oMdito, oratoree ad 
pacem petendam mittufU.** Observe also the change of construc- 
tion in our author, '^praemitsuM oraJtar, et (praemissus) tpeei»- 
latum,"* 

10. Quern Boechm, dec. Cortras inserts Romams uftexjidmn; 
but Bocchus had not been long acquainted with the Romans, and, 
therefore, fidum Romanis seems too harsh. Fidum here means 
simply, <* worthy of reliance." 

11. Consulta sese omma, Sec. *'That he was keeping every 
subject of consultation undetermined, nntil he could consider it 
in conjunction with him," i e. that he had reserved every thing for 
their common consideration. 

1. Neu Jugurthae legatum pertime9ceret, dee. The true read- 74 
ing here is extremely doubtful. Some have aecitum esse quo res, 
dec. Others eautum esse. Corthis places a semicolon afler perti^ 
mesceret, and makes quo res communis, dec., follow immediately 
after, without either aecitum esse or eautum esse. As aecitum esse 
is wanting in most of the manuscr^ts, we have adopted the conjec- 
ture of Gronovius, by which quo is changed into quin, and the 
meaning of the passage then becomes, " Nor should he be disquieted 
It the presence of Jagurtha*s ambassador, lest, in consequence of 
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^^ this, tlieir common boameas might be earned on with leas freedom 
than otherwise.'' 

5. Nam ab inndiit ^us, dec. Bocchns meana, that he haa been 
compelled to allow Jugmtha to hare an ambassador at his comt, 
since otherwise that monarch would have been constantly annoying 
him by his intriguea ; whereas the presence of his ambassador 
would lead Jugurtha to think, that no scheme could be formed by 
Bocchus, unfriendly to his (Jugurtha's) interests, without that am* 
bassador's perceiving it, and hence the suspicions of the Numidian' 
monarch would not be so constantly excited. 

. 8. PumoL fide. *< With a treacheioua intent.'* The Roman 
writers used the expression Putdca fides to denote bad faith, in 
allosion to the frequent violation of con^pacts which were charged 
against the Carthaginians by their haughty rivala. The Carthaginians 
might have returned the compliment without any great violation of 
the truth. Attica fides was a proverlnal expression, on the other 
hand, to indicate good &ith. Compare Yelleius Paterculus, 
(2, 33, 4,) << Adeo enim certa Athemenshtm in Ronumos fides fuU, 
ui semper, et in omni re, quidqvid sineerafide gereretwr, id Rtnnam 
Attica fieri praedicarent." Some writers extend this character for 
good faith to the whole nation, and make Graeca fides and AMiea 
fides synonymous. This is altogether incorrect. The true expla- 
nation is given by Junius, {Adagia Veterum, p. 677,) '* Graeea 
fides pro dubia et tana aceipitur, liaud pro certa : qvij^ quae nulla 
prorsus esset, nisipraesente pecuma ocMus creditori saiisdaretur. 
Quod ex Plauto, in Asinaria, manifestum fit, ubi ait : Cetera 
quaeque volumus uii, Graeca mercamur fide: et ostendit hoe 
darissime Polyhius, Mstcriae lib. 6, his verbis: xa^h idw roXt 
"CXXi^ny iikv r&Xaitrov fAvov wtvnvBwip, ivriyfa^Xs ix^vrif iSxa^ nii 
o^payiias rovaOraSf xaX ndprvpag inrXacimSf oi iivswna rnpttv rks 

wtffTlV. 

4. AdtimUsse. << Kept amused.'* 

6. Lubidinem. ^ Indmation." 

6. Quae responderentur. " What answer ahould be ^ven,** 
i. e. what answer Bocchns must give him in the presence of Jq- 
gurtha's envoy. 

7. Jn sua castra. The reference here is to Sylla and Bocchus, 
not to Sylla and Aapar ^aa Corttus maintains. ** SuUa,** observes 
Bumouf, **quamms paueos mUites haberet, eos videHeet alieuh 
habere neeesse fiiit. Ubi autem si non in castris 1 Et BocchuSf. 
quwn bellum gereret, oar mm et ipse eastra in proprio regno h&^ 
buisset r* In addition to this it may be observed, that Aspar on 
the very next day was still at the coiHt of Bocchus, which could not 
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pOMibly bare been the etae if he had set <rat the day twerioua fm ^^ 
the camp of Jugurtha, since it took many days sobseqaently for him 
to go and come : "prtipertUo iHneref p9st diem oetamim redU ad 
Bocckum.'* {ch. 113.) 

8. InUrmmehu. "As a mutual adviser." — Sanctut vtr, &c. 
** A man of strict integrity, and acceptable to both parties." The 
conmion text has ex tenUntia jurat ambobus. ** And who swears as 
was agreed upon by both parties, to make faithful representations to 
each." This, however, is desenredly rejected by Cortius and others. 

0. Fuerit tmMyretium, dtc. ** Let it have been my good lot to 
have stood in need, at length, of your friendship." Fuerit rmhi 
pretmm is here equivalent to, res in bonis nunuranda fuerit mUd. 

10. Id adeot &c. ** Of the truth of this indeed you msy make 
fun trial" 

11. Integra. "In fuU force," L e. undiminished in value.— 
Me sciente. " Provided I be made acquainted with the object of 
your wishes." 

12. Cujus curator, " As the agent of which," L e. for the pur- 
pose of attending to the interests of which. 

18. Tutus sum. For tuitus sum. Consult note 8, page 49. 

1. Egrediar. In the sense of transgrediar. Some verbs, comr 75 
pounded of prepositions that govern an ablative, take an accusative. 
Thus, besides the example in the text, we have in livy, egredi urbem, 
and, in other writers, excedere urbem, dtc. {Zumpt. L. G. p. 266.) 

2. Quod pdUiceaiur. " With regard to the offer just made." 
Sylla here refers to the offer of Boechns, stated in the preceding 
chapter, " Xmut, virof , .... sume^ utere ; and again, " Egoflumen 
Muhtcham rum egrediar^ neque,^* See. 

8. Id adeo, &4i, " That this, indeed, was an easy matter, smce 
he had Jugordia in his power." 

4. Negitare. '* Gave a decided negative." 

6. Fluxajide usus. " If he acted with bad faith towards Jugur- 
ih^^'^Avorteret. " He might alienate." 

6. Lemtur. "He is softened down." Some editions have 
lemteTf the adveibial form, " with a softened air." 

7. Ad simuUmdam pacem. " For keeping Tq> the i^ipeaxance of 
a negotiation for peace."— iVtMinia. Jugurtha. 

8. Posse poni, " Could be brought to a cloee." — Cunetaedoetus. 
^ Having received full instmctionk." 

0. Consentam. "Af^er having been agreed upon." — Frustra 
fitisse. " Had proved of no 6flfocty"Le. had never been ratified by 
the government it home. 

10. Cetsrum si omMus, &e. "That, however, if he wished to 
20» 
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*3^g consult fiv tbek eommon in(torette, and to have a fiim peaces'* 

11. Ntm sua tgmma, <'.Not through any 31 conduct on bk part." 
•A^Rempublicam. ** His attention to the pubUc buuness."— -J2e^(uin 
iri. Supply iH. 

19. Doloanvae. "Treacheioudyor aincei^y." 
76 ^* -^^ '^ adMTSM, ** They clash with one another." Are 
inconsistent with one another. 

2. CoHStittOo. << We havo dirown out, aft^ this,'the words tit 
coUopiium uii de pace veniretur^ as a mere r^>etitien irom the pre- 
vious chapter, and savouring of a gloaa. 

3. BetUgne habere. ** He treated them kindly." 

4. Adhibiiis amicis. ** Having called in his finends," 1 e. to 
■ aid him with their advice. — Remotis, " Having dismissed them." 

5. VoUu corporisy dtc. '< The movements of his body varying 
with the purposes of his souL" VoUus is here used as a general 
term for the gestures of the body, including also the expression ol 
the countenance, in ahmrt, any thing mdicative of the will {mUiu a 
volo). Compare chapter 34, terrebat ^um danure, voUa, dec, where 
the same usage occurs. 

6. Patefeeisee. Governed by dicUur understood. Some read 
quae scilicet, tacerUe ipso, occulta pectoris paiefedtse, making fthta 
last word depend for its government on scilicet, i e. scire licet. 

7. Quaestore nosiro, Sylla. — Tumulufn. " A rising ground." 
'-^Insiiiantibus, << By those Ijring in wak." 

8. Ut dictum. " As had been agreed i^pon." 

0. AdMarium deducius, Plutarch, m his life of SyBa, states, 
that, although the capture of Jugurtha procured Marius a triumph, 
yet envy ascribed the whole glory of it to Sylla. This Marius in his 
heart not a little resented, adds the biogsapher, espectalfy when ho 
found that Sylla, who was naturally fond of fame, and from a low 
and obscure condition now rose to general esteem, sofiered his am- 
bition to carry him so far as to order a signet to be engraved with a 
representation of the capture of Jugurtha. This he constantly used 
in sealing his letters. The device was, Bocchus delivering vp 
Jugurtha, and Sylla receiving him. 

10. GaUos. More correcdy Gtmumos, for they wero the Cim^ 
bri, Teutones, and Tigurini. C<Mnpare Fkffus, (3, 3,) " dmhri, 
Theuioni atque Tigurini, ah extremis GaUiae prvfiigi, quum tenus 
eorvm inundasset Oceaaus, novas sedes t^io mrhe quaereham ; exelu- 
sique GaUia el Hispania, quum in Italiam remigrareni misere legO" 
tos in castra SHani, inde ad SeTuUum," dec. ; ttidagam, " Sed nee 
prmum quidem impetum borimwum Sihmtf* nee secundum Mai^ 
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Hum, nee tertium Caepto nuHnere poimrunt, Omnet fitgoH, txiUt *y^ 
eastris. Actum erai, nut Manus iUi seaUo cotUigisset,** 

11. JOlitiue^ &c **Both the Romint of that daj, vid thence 
downward even to our own tkne." 

12. Cum GaUU, dec. Compere Cicero, {Off. 1, 12,) « Cum 
Cimirisi ut cum tntmicM, ger^ahix; uter isset, turn uter imperarst.** 

13. Jugurtham vincium, dtc It may not be improper to add a 
few words relative to the fate of Jugortha. ** It is saiid," obaenree 
Plutarch, <' that when he was led before the car of the conqneioc, 
be lost his senses. After the triumph, he was thrown into prison, 
where, while thej were in haste to strip him, some tore his robe off 
his back, and others, catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled off 
the tips of his ears along with them. When he was thrust down 
naked into the dpngeon, all confused, he said with a frantic smile, 
*< Hearens ! how cold is this bath of yours !*' There, having strug- 
gled, for six days, with extreme hunger, and to the last hour labour- 
ing for the preservation of life, he came to such an end as his crimes 
deserved. There were carried (we are told) in his triumph, three 
thousand and seven pounds of gold, five thousand, seven hundred 
and seventy-five of diver bullion, and of silver coin, seventeen thou- 
sand and twenty-eight drachmas." 

14. Absens, *^ Though absent." This was a violation of the law, 
since no person, strictly speaking, v^as allowed to stand candidate 
for the consulship, unless present at the time in Rome. The con- 
dition, however, was often violated. 

16. Kaiendis Januarm, The first of January, the day when 
the neig^ consuls were inducted into office. Consult note 13, 
page 105. After the solemnity of the triumph was finished, Marius, 
as Plutarch informs us, assembled the senate in the capitol, where, 
either throu^ inadvertence, or gross insolence, he entered in his 
triumphal robes ; but soon perceiving that the senate was offended, 
he went and put on his ordinary habit, and then returned to his 
place. 

16. Ea tempesUOe. EmphaticaL His sobsequent career was 
roinous to the state. 
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NOTES 



CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE. 

Fife. 

1. Omni§, For omnes. The old form. {JugvrihMf note 9, ^^ 
page 1,). — Stie shident praeMtwre, The iDsertion of the pranoim 
here is not a pleonasm, as some maintain, but in reality the Met 
and fuller fonn of expression, and may be regarded as equivalent to 

ut ipn praesUnt. Instances occur in other writers also. Thus, 
Cicero, {Off, 2. 20.) *< Gratum se videri stitdet.'* So also after 
cuperef velUj and malle. 

2. SileiUio. " In obscurity." The nUrtee which the rest of man- 
kind preserve respecting us, when we have done nothing to render 
our names illustrious. 

8. Prona. " Stooping downward to the earth.** Compare Ovid, 
{Met. 1, 84,) ** Pronaque quum spectent ammalia eaetera terram." 

4. Animi mtperioj &c. <* We use more the empire of the mind, 'the 
obedience of the body.** Sallust wishes to convey the idea, that it 
is the province of the mind to command, of the body to obey. Some 
veiy eironeously make imperio depend for its government on the 
conqwrative magit. *< We make more use of ^ empire of the 
mind, than of the obedience of the body.** 

6. Quo. <*0n which account.** — Reetku. ''More coaristent 
with reason.** — OpUnu. *' By the resources:** 

6. Memoriam nostri. " The remembrance of ourselves." Jlfe- 
tMriam noMtram would mean " our faculty of memory.*' 

7. Hahttur. The force of this verb, in the present passage, m 
6est seen by a paraphrase : *' The endowments of mind form the 
only illustrious and lasting possession.** 

8. Bed. Elegantly ubed in the s^ise of continuation, like U 
m Greek, and to be rendered "Now.** — Vine corporis, 6k. 
** Whether a warlike enterprise depended more for its success on 
strength of body, or energy of mind.** Literally, " whether a war- 
jike operation proceeded more from strength of body,** &c. 

9. CoMuUo. " Of deliberation.**— Jfofttrs /<ic/o. "Of speedy 
execution,** i. e. in proper season. The p8rticq>les contuUo and 
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79 A^^ ^® ^'^^ elegantly lued in place of norms. The literal tnns- 
lation would be» ^ of a thing's being deliberated upon," and " of its 
being perfoimed in proper season.** 

10. BHperii, "Of authority." — Dhersu "Differing in their Tiews." 
^Agiiabaiur, The firequentatire for the simple yerb, as in Jugurtha. 

11. Cyrw. The elder of the name. 

12. LuIMnem domhumii. "A lust of dominion.*' — Maxumam 
gloriam. Understand sitam esse, or something equhralent. 

13. Periado aique negotiU, "From actual experience, and 
' firom affain themselves," i e. from the experience which a&in 

themselves bestowed. 
30 1- Q^'^ siregum, &c. "But if the mental qualities of kings 
and of those who command were exercised to the same degree in 
peace that they aro in war." — AepuihUitu atque eanstoMtms^ &c. 
" Human aflSiin would proceed with more regularity and steadi- 
ness." This usage of Uie veib haheo vnth the pronoun is analo- 
gous to the Greek idiom : «5 /x*» " ^® *• well," i. e. c{ Ixei {Iwnw). 
"he has himself well." (Compare Viger't Greek IdtomSf p. 84. 
Seager*s tranal.) 

2. Aliud alio, dec. Alius, as has abeady been remarked in the 
Notes to the Jugurthine War, is frequently used by Sallust, and 
also by the best writera, vnth one of its own cases, or an adverb 
derived from it, to denote what in English requires two separate 
expressions. Thus we may render the passage in the text, "neither 
would you behold one thing carried in one direction, another in 
another," 6cc.-^Artihus. "Means." 

3. Pro labore. " In the stead of active exertion." Labor has 
, here a special reference to military operations. — Pro ctmtvntntui ei 

nequitdte, 6cc. " In the stead of moderation and a regard for natu- 
. ml equality, cupidity* and a tyrannical spirit," dec. As Sallust here 
contrasts virtues and vices, conHnenHa will be opposed to hthido, 
and aequUas to superhia; which removes, we conceive, all diffi- 
culty as to the meanii^ of the individual terms. Bumouf makes 
lubiio in this passage signify ** caprice," an opinion in which we 
cannot concur. — Fortuna. Understand principum. 

4. Optumum quemque. "The most deserring.** Literally, 
" each most deserving person." — Arant, dec. Eqfovalent to arando, 
mmgandOf aedifieando eJ/ieiufU : hence quae homines arant, dec, 
may be rendered by nouns, " agriculture, navigation, arcMtecture." 
— Ftrttt^ omni parent. " Depend all upon the energies of mind for 
their successfrd employment.'* 

6. Peregrinantes. A beautiful expression, by which the sen- 
•oalist and the sluggard are ccmipared to "tnvellen in t foreigii 
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Page. 
land." Corticui, cites in eiplanation, a pauagm firoin Ztaao of Ye- QQ 
rona, {Serm. 33,) <* Sed qui sunt praetereunUs,nm quiperegrimm' 
tc9 corporaUs vitae saecuLum tranteufU." 

6. QuibuSf profectOf &c. " Unto whom, certainly in opposition 
to the views of nature," 6k. — Juxta. ** Alike," L e. as equaHj 
unimportant. — QuonioM dc tUraque siletur. " Since silence is pre* 
served respocting each," L e. since they leave no memorial of their 
having ever existed. 

7. FriU ardma. " To enjoy his ratiimal nature, i. e. to answer the 
end of his existence. — Qui, aUquo negoHo imtentui, 6m, ^ Who^ 
in whatever employment he may he engaged, seeks for the reputa- 
tion attendant on some praiseworthy deed or the exercise of sorn* 
useful talent." 

8. In magna copia rerum. ** In the great variety of en^loy* 
ments." — Aliud alH. Compare note 2. 

9. Bene dicere. Equivalent to eloqueniiam exercere. Eloquence 
was one of the surest passports to office among the Romans. — Ab" 
surdum. This term was originally ^[^lied to any harsh and disa- 
greeable sound, {"Vox quae surdis auribus audiri dignaest") and 
subsequently to any thing devoid of merit and unworthy of notice. 
Hand absurdum est may therefore be rendered, <* is no contemptibb 
acquirement." 

10. Et quifecere, 6lc, Supply eorum before qui, 

11. Auctorem rerum. " The act<w." Some editions have acta- 
rem rerum : both lections occur in manuscripts. Compare Yelleius 
Paterculus, (2, 120, 6,) " Praeclari facinoris auctor fuit CaJdtts 
CoeliuSf*^ &c. — Res gestas, " An Idstorical narrative." — Diciis, 
'* By the style." livy has an expression similar to that in the text, 
in which, however, dicta is used in its original meaning ; ** facta 
dictis aequando:' (6. 20.) 

^ 12. PtUant. The manuscripts vary, some inserting dicta be- 
fore putanty others dtuta, dec. We have ibllowed the reading of 
Cortius. The ellipsis is to be si^plied by reprehendisse, which is 
In fact expressed in one of the manuscripts. Sallust appears to have 
borrowed the idea in the text firom Thucydides, (2, 35). 

13. Ubi de magna virtutc, &c. " "V^Qien you make menticHi of 
the distinguished merit and gloiy of illustrious men," dec. 

14. Supra ea, "Whatever things go b^ond this," or, "sH 
beyond this." 

15. Studio ad rempuMicam, dtc. "Was led by the ardour of 
youth to turn my attention to public afibirs," i. e. to become a canr 
didate for public office. — Snqv^. " And in this career." — Nam pr0 
pudare, dec. Pudor is here opposed to audacia, avaritia to absH" 
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80 fi^n^ and largiHo to vtrtus.'^Instdens'matarum arHum, « Unac- 
cuttomed to evil practices." 

la Eeliquonim, &c. We have foUowed the reading of Haver- 
camp and Bumouf. The Bipont text has reHquis and qua cett- 
ros, by which eadem farm and inrndia become ablatives. In 
oar lection fama and intndia are likewise ablatives, but eadem 
ism the nominative agreeing with ««;»&. The whole passage may 
be rendered as follows :— « And thou^ I was nncontaminated by the 
evil principles of others, nevertheless the same desire of advance- 
ment disquieted me, by reason of the obloquy and odram that ac- 
companied it, which disquieted the rest," i. e. standing forth as a 
candidate for public honours, I shared the fate of others : my char- 
acter was assailed with obloquy, and an attempt was made by my 
political opponents to render me an object of popular odium -De 
Brosses thmks that Sallust here endeavours to offer a plausible excuse 
for his recent and disgraceful expulsion from the senate. 

81 I' Ex mvUia misertis, &c. « From the many miseries and dan- 
gers by which it had been encompassed.*' 

2. Bonumotium. "Valuable leisure. "—^mn/iJuio^i,. "Mere 
coporeal employments." The phrase is here used in allusion to the 
expre«iion m the first^chapter, « animi imperio, capons serviHo ma. 
gu ttftmur." TTie charge therefore which some bring against Sal- 
lust, of his stigmatizmg agriculture and hunting as employments fit 
only for slaves, rests on an entirdy erroneous acceptation of the eni- 
thet servilibus. *^ 

3. Studio. Cortius considers studio as having reference to his- 
toncal labours. We would rather, with Dahl, extend the term to 
« Uberal stupes" generaUy, so as to embrace the Uterature both of 
Greece and Rome, especially the former. 

4. CarpHm. "In detached portions." Compare Hiny, (Ep. 8, 
4, 7,) ^^Eespandehs, nonposse perinde carptim, ut, coriextafp^l 
tnde nichoataplacere, ui effecta,- and Tacitus, (Hist. 4, 46, erT) 

{Ep. 6, 22, 2, ) "e^im^carpftmrt.ard«^«,a,"(i. e. breviteret 
summahm y-Some editions of Saflust have strictim, « cursorilv " 
m phceofcarpHm; but this reading carries with it its own refutL 
tion. From this passage of Sallust. it appears that the history of 
Catilme s conspuracy was his first literary production. 

5. Partibus reipublieae. « The fiu^ons which agitated the le 
pubUc." Dahl is of opinion, that, from the language of the text. 

Sallust must have composed this narrative after his return from the 
goveniment of Nmnidia; since, to suppose with some commenta- 

tor. that the woriL was written at the time of his 4^xp«Won from th# 
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Pa(«. 
moata (A. U. C. 703) doet not faaimonize wi& the expressions, " a gX 
spe, meiu, 6lc., amnms Uber «raf." 

6. Paueif mffsohmn, ** I will giw a lirief accoont" Faucis 
veriiif dbiohmn tutrratumem. — Idfaemu. ** That daring deed." 

7. NobiU genere futHu. Catiline was the last of the gens Sergia, 
a patrician house. ConsaU Historical Index. 

8. Sed ingenio mala jrasoofue. *' Bat of a wicked and d^nrayed 
spirit.*' The term ingtmum a^^aears to denote quicqwid est ingeni- 
turn, and is qyplied to ikm Bstive qualities of the whole sotd, those 
of the heart, as well as those of the head. {Cromhie, Cfymn. toL 

9. Ibique, *< And in these." Hn is here elegantly used for tfi 
its rebus. — JuvenhUem, By the Romans, generally speaking, 
human life was divided into four stages of fifteen years each : thus 
jmeniia was within 15 : adoUscsniia within 80 ; juvetUus within 
46 ; and seneetus comprised the remaining period of life. Compare 
Classical Journal^ vol. 1, p. 473. Crombie's Gymnasium, toI. 1, 
p. 160. 

10. Patiens, The verbal adjective, distinguiriied from the par- 
ticiple by its particular government ; thus, poHens mediae^ ** able to 
endure want of food," referring to a habit ; patiens iiudiam, " sof- 
Uacmg want of food," referring to a particular point of time. So 
•ISO doctus Hnguam Latinam, " one who has been taught the Latin 
language ;" docius linguae LaiinMf *< one skilled in Latin." 

11. Varius. " Capable of awwming any shape." Compare the 
picture drawn by Cicero, (pro Cod. 6,) *< JUa vero in iUo komine 
(sc. Catihna) mxrabUia fuerunt. .... versare suam ruOuram^ et 
regere adjempus, atque hue et iUuc torquere etfleetere : cum iristibus 
seoerCf cum remissis jucunde, cum senibus gramter, cumjuventute 
ecmter, cum facinorosis audaeiter, cum Ubidinosis htxuriose 
pivere. Hoc ills tam varia, mulHplicique natwra, cum omnes 
omnibus ex terris homines improbos, audaeesque coUegerat: turn 
eiiam muUos fortes tiros et bonos specie guadam mrtutis assimu^ 
laiae tenebat." 

12. Simulator. The verb simulare, whence this noun is formed, 
means ** to pretend to be what we are not ;" but dissvmulare, ** to 
dissendl>le, or conceal what we are." It is the character of hjrpocrisy 
to pretend to virtues which it has not, {simulare,) and to diasemble 
the Tices which it has, {dissimulare.) 

13. Satis loquentiae, <* Possessing fluency of speech enough." 
Several editions have eUquetUiae, but this would be too strong here, 
although the reading appears in a majority of the MSS. The dis- 
tinetioQ between loquetUia and elojucntia is well pointed out in the 
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g1 foUowing extract from Pliny, (^Ep. 5, 80.) ** Julius Candidus fwn. 
invenuste »oUt dieere aUud esse doquentuan, aOud loqvetUiem, 
Jiam eloquetUut vix imt, onU atUri; haec vere guam dsndidus 
loqueniUm appellat, muUiSt etiam impudentissimo emque masime 
ccntingit." We may compare witb this the words of Oellius, (1, 
15, ejsir.) " Valerium Probwin, gramimaticum ilbutrem, ex fornix 
Uari ijtu, docio pir&, eomperif SaUustUmtm iUud {in CatU. c 6.) 
Satis elo^ifUia€f sapieiUiae parum, hrevi anteqwun vita decederetf 
sic legsre coepisse^ ei sic a SallusHo rtUctum affirmasse : Satis 
loquentiae, sapientiae parum : quod loqiientia novatori verborwn 
SaUustio maxime congrueret ; eloquentia cum insipientia rrUnifM 
cofwenwet. 

14. Vastus animus. ^< His insatiable spirit." Boieau de Lamalle 
venders it " Son ambition immoder6e." 

15. Post domvnatUmem. This eiptession is equivalent, not to 
fmta dominationc, but ab eo tempore quo domxiuai eoeperai. The 
preposition must therefore be rendered by '* siTiee,** 

16. Lucii SuUae, Consult Historical Index. 

17. IteipubHcae capiundae. ** Of seizing upon the gorenmient" 
—R^rnum, " SufHtMne povrer.*' — Quidquam pensi habeiat, *<I)id 
he at all regard." 

18. AgitsJbaiur, " Was goaded on."— Hm artilms. « By those 
practices." — Quos. Referring to mmeSf and not, as Cortius mam- 
tains, to chest implied in eioitatem. Render the whole clause as 

* follows : ** On which luxury and cupidity, erils of the most perni- 
cious tendency, and directly <q[iposite to eadi other, kept exercising 
an active influence." 

19. Res ipsa. <<The subject ^self."— -7Vf)ijm«. <<The oc- 
casion." — Supra repetere. Understand narrationem. — Instiiuta 
majorum. ** The princ^es of govenmieBt ad^>ted by our fore- 
fathers." — Quomodo, &c. '* How they governed the r^^blic." 

83 1- SicuH ego accepi. We may fiBiirly infer from these words 
that, even in the days of Sallust, uncertamty attached itself to 
the early history of Rome The origin of the eternal city is lost in 
fable. 

2. TrajanL No Trojans ever set foot in Italy; the arrival of 
Aeneas in that country is purely fitbolons. {sid, Nubuht's Bsmun 
History f vol 1. p. 160. seqq.) 

3. Aborigines, A name given by iSaus Romans to the t«iinitite 
iidudMtants of Italy, and vi^h is su{qposed to be equivalent to the 
Greek KiT6x^wt, Consult Geographical Index. 

4^ Sineimperio, ** Without any form of government" 

6. Dispart genera " Though difibring in oiigia."— il/riit olfis 
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Pkge. 
mart vitenies, I e. vivtnte* (alio more), aUus (Tireiif) alio more, g2 
** Tbough living each after a different manner.** 

6. JU9 eorum, ** Their state.** — Cimlmo, moribuo, 6cc. ** In- 
creased in nnmber of citizens, improred in manners, and enlarged 
in territory.*' The participle assomes % difoent mesning here with 
each of the nonns to which it refers. — SicuH pUraque mortaUum 
hmbentur, " As is the case, for the most part, with homan affairs." 
'^OptUeniia. ^ Prosperity." 

7. TeiUare. These and the followmg verbs are v^t are called 
historical infinitives, that is, the inihutive is used for the imperfect. 
Compare Jogortha, note 4» page 4. 

8. PerculsL Other editions have percuBoi, which is inferior. 
Bentley {ad. Horai. Epod, 11, 3) correctly lays down the distinc- 
tion between pereellere and fercuUre^ as follows : « Vtrumque di 
eorpore propriCf de animo fM-a^^puc&s dieiiur. Pereellere tamen 
nutgis quid quam percutere Mtgnifieai ; tania sciUeet vi ftreuUre^ 
Mt evertas et solo protterruu. Ergo in re gramore percuUus apiiuo 
9oeaInUum eet; perculsus torore, metu, formidine, clade, roina, 
damno, discordiis, passim in auctoribue occurrwUJ* 

9 Imperium Ugitimum, " A government regulated by laws." 

10. Vel aetate, dec. ** In the cities of all the civilized nations 
around the Mediterranean," observes Niebuhr, " a senate was no 
less essential and indispensable than a popular assembly. It was 
a sdect body of the elder citisens : such a council, says Aristotle, 
there always is, whether the constitution be aiistocratical or demo- 
oratical.** {Rom, Hist, vol. 1, p. 290.) 

11. Conseroandae UbertaHs, " For the fureservation of fipeedom." 
Some understand causa, which actually ^ypears in a few manu- 
scripts and editions. Scheller, however, from a review of this and 
similar passages, inclmes to the opinion that it will be better to 
avtpgly negothtm, or, when the context requires it, negotia. Thus 
negotiwn eonservandae UbertaHs, dbc. {L, G. vol. 1, p. 400.) 

12. Dominaiionemque. ** And tyraimy." The Romans alwa3rs 
attached an impropor meaning to the term dominus, the mot oi 
dominatio, using it m the sense of " tyrant," ** a master of slaves," 
Ac, On this account Augustus refused the name. 

13. Converiit. Understand «Me. *' Changed." — Annua imperia, 
dec. << Annual offices of magistracy, and two chief magistrates." 
The term hnperimn, in its stricter acceptation, accords bettnr wiA 
the character of the early consulship, than with the form it assumed 
after the successive encroachments of the plebeian power. From 
the law given by Cicero, in his own plan of a well-«)rdered state, 
iod which it taken with s<Mne slight alteration from one of the old 

21* 
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32 ^^' o^ Rome, an idea may be fonned of what he oonsideied the 
genuine definition of the cononlar power. **Regio imperio duo 
9unio : iique praeeundoj judi64mdo, consulendo, praetoreSi judices, 
contuUs-appeUtmior. MiliHaettmmumjuthabmiOfiiemimparenlo. 
OUu 9mIu» p^uU nprenid lex atoy {Cic de leg. 3, 8, 8, ed. 
Oaerenx.) 

14. Iruoleseere, " Qrow haughty." Compare Floras, (1, 9,) 
^Experpetwo aamuum {imperium) placaU; ex tvnguUari duplex/ 
He poieeUu 9oUt»dme vel mora conrwrnperetwr." 

15. 8ed, The connexion between the comm^ioement of this 
chapter and what precedes, is aa follows : Dum regee imperwm 
Jmbebmntf nemo se extoUere aadebat et laharohiU. Bed poelquam 
Ubertae poptdo reetUtUa, qwiaque gloriam quaerere et ingenimm 
prompU agendo oetendere coepit^^Ed tempestaU. <<Atthatpar- 
ticQlar ptdod." TempeHas and tempue Teiy often difbr like 
MCji^ and x^^^^ ^ Greek, the former being limited to a m<Mre 
definite and partienlar period of time Ihan the latter. <0 ^ 
'Kdipit iirX«7 iroi6nira XfN^ydv, oloix, Srt «tfX^o; ^y' Xptfvo( il iro^^mrO^ 
olopj vpd dixa xP^"^i ^y /*^ ^^^ ^*^« (Ammoniut inpl iiaf, Xif*, 
ed. Vaick.) 

16. Coepere se qmepie txtoUere, &c. ** Each one began to act 
with ledoidiled energy, and to display more openly the abilitiee 
^diich he possessed." The common text has magie before extoUere^ 
ifrikich we have rejected with Cortius as savooring of a gloss.-^ 
Bom. '<Thetalcaited."— Jtf«2i. << Those of inferior mteUects." 

17. Adepta libertate. Adipiscor, htkag a, common verb, admHs 
b<^ this constraetion, as well as adepta libertatem with odgito in 
the nominative. It remains to be seen whether the Latin deponents 
be not in iact middle verbs, and whether the existence of common 
▼erbs be not a strong colUtend proof of this. 

la Smiul. FV)r smid ac. Compare livy, (d, 26,) ** intdUctwroefw 
id ita eeoe, emml magietratu obHsunt.** The common text of Sal- 
lost has omul ac belli paHene eraty in eaetrie per lahorem uau 
nUUtiaim dUeehai. The reading which we have adopted is gtvea 
by Coitins partly frem manuscripts and partly ^om conjecture. 

19. Per ueum. « By experience," i e. aietual service — MU^' 
imrihue equie. " War steeds." 
QQ 1. Laboo. The JBolo-Doric tribes were fond of/, as the Lace- 
daemonians, who said Xvmpf nSp^ e(op, for tirmSf miff 9s6st Ac. 
Hence we may account for ike Latin forms Ubor and laboOf honor 
tod honos, &c. (Ftd. Maittaire Dial. ed. Sturz. p. 196.) — Virtus 
onmia domuerat. ^ Their valour had triumphed over eveiy obstade.** 

d. Sese piisfue^ dec. Con^iare note 7, page 76.— TdSi 
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Ueiims, " Sach 8ii«i|doit'* Ftfeuwt, ts hts alratdy beentemaiked g3 
in the Notes to the Jagurthine War, denotes <^a bokl or daring ac* 
tion/' and, unless it be joined with a ^yoonble epithet, or the 
actimi be ]MreTiou8ly described as commendable, the term is always 
to be miderstood in a Titvpeiathre sense. la the present ease, the 
previous de$cripticm of the action fixes its ohaiacter. ( FSd. Cr&mUe*a 
CfymitA$mmf vc^ S, p. 169.) 

3. Eat HiHtiast &o. '^TDiiese they conndered riches, diis an 
liononzsbto fame^" Axi. — DivUau kmetUti. ** Moderate wealth.** 
The expression dioitia^ kamsUu ia the same as dmHd9 honk 
tMrUbuM pMrtat^ tdeojue medieertf. 

4. Ni ea rtM^ ice " Were it not that such a detafl might draw 
me off too fax from my subject" E^ res ia regarded by some as 
an archaism for ut; bat this mode of ezpression occurs in the best 
writers, UMMigh Sallnst uses it more frequently than others. 

6. Ru OMctas. For eunetM. Consult preceding note. — Cehi^ 
hrat obscuratqtte, "Raises to eminence, and, again, buries in 
oblivion." 

6. ScHptantm nuigna mgtma. Moie elegant than seriptoreM 
magni ingenii, which is, however, the meuiing of ^e phrase : 
"writers of g^at talent." Compare Cuxtius (8, 3, 13,) robora 
virorum, for wri rokusHssimi, and Catullus, (64, 4,) robora fuhia^ 
fox adciescentes rdnuti. The writers to whimi Sallust alludes are, 
without ddubt, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, dfcc S<>me 
critics have regarded scriptorum in this passage as a mere gloss, 
especially as some manuscripts omit it, and others place it after 
wffenia, but its presence is necessary to the sense. 

7. EatVL Referring to mrtut«n understood. Some editors reaS 
ea, understanding facta. — Ea copia. " That advantage.** Kuhn- 
hardt thinks copia equivalent to nmltUudo^ but mcorrectly we con- 
ceive. If his explanation, however, should be preferred, ea copia 
may be rendered, " the same number of able historians.** 

8. PrutUTUittumuB qm»que^&c, " lite most talented w«re the 
most occupied with public affiurs."— Jbgenlum nemo, ice. Refer- 
ring to the martial habits of the eariy Romans, and the military 
service which was imposed upon all. 

9. Optumus quiMqtLC, " The best citizens."— Ben^octo. "Brave 
deeds." 

10. Igitwr. This conjunction refers back to chapter 7, from 
which chapter 8 is a digression. — Jus honumque. ** Justice and 
probity.*' The expression which follows, non Ughbus magis qvam 
naturot is strictly Thucydidean, and would be, when endered into 
Greek, oi y^f/ioAXor (or rd xXttoii) fi ffm. Compare the language 
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S3 of Ttcitii% ide tMoribut Germ, 19,) *'pku M loid mores valenif 
guam aUbi bonae legesJ* 

11. Intuppliciu, " In the wonhq)." SttppZictum signifies both 
« punishment" and "supplication," "worrfiip," or "sacrifice." 
Scheller's explanation is perfectly satisfactory. He makes the 
primitive import of the term, " a kneeling down." This may be 
done either to suppUcate the Deity, ^whence we have the kindred 
meaning of " reli^ns worship ;" or it may be for the porpose of 
being beheaded, whence we deduce the meaning of " pamshment." 
{Sehelkr, LatemiMeh-Deutsckes Warterh. s. t.) 

12. Uhi pax evenerat, Sallast nses this mode of expression and 
not in pace, for the purpose of showing that the Romans neither 
ftToided war nor courted peace ; but, whenerer the latter chanced 
to arrive, pio-ved themselyes not unworthy of enjoying it, by the 
justice and moderation of their conduct. — Seque remque pubU- 
com, dec. " They regulated their own conduct as weU as the ad- 
ministration of the r^ubUo." 

13. Quod eaepius, dec. Some editions have m heBo befinre 
saqnus. We hare rejected it with Cortius as being sufficiently 
implied firom the context. 

(J4 ^* Ifnperium agitdbant. " They managed their authority." Agi^ 
tdbmU, tiie fireqnentative is here used for the simple agebant. 

H. Lahore et juetUia. " By the exertions of its citizens, and the 
equity of its administration." 

3. Eeges magrd. Before these words, and also before Carthago 
and cunctOf in the next clauses, siqiply the tenn " ^en," in trans- 
lating. The monarcbs here alluded to are, Perses, king of Mace- 
donia, Jugurtha, Mithridates, dus.-— Popult. '* Communities." 

4. Carthago, Consult Greognphical Index. 

5. Optandae, Agreeing with dititiae the nearest noun. — Ea, 
Eefening to *' cupidity" and ** a thirti for donuoion," pecuniae et 
imperii cupido. 

6. Materies, ^ The germ.^— -jiffif dofuw. " Yirtnous qualities." 
'^Neglegere. Tb» <Ad foana tornegUgere, The infinitives ne^k^ere 
and habere depend on eioewit in common with nfper&uim and entdo^ 
Utaiem. " The neglect of the gods, universal venality." 

7. Falsoe. <* Insincere." 

8. Ex re. " From their real in^rtance." — Magieque mdtum, 
6k, " And to preserve rather a fair exterior than rectitude of prin* 
c^le." Literally, " than an honest 8|Hrit." 

9. Vindieari, "Th^ werepunidied." 

10. PottfttbitCOTUagiOf&c. Grreat doubts exist respecting the true 
punctuation of this sentence. We have adopted that which is givea 
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by Corthu, mtking conUgio an aUatnre from the old fatm ccnia- 34 
giim: {C<mUigio quasi, "by a aoit of moral contagion.'') Tha 
B^nt edition rcmoTea the comma after quan, placing one after 
contefto, and another after jM«<i[MUM. Contafio then becomes the 
iMHninatiTe to mNuii. In either reading, canUgis has vUiorum 
understood. 

11. Propiut vtrtHiem erai. SaUast means, that ambition, though 
a Tice, has some affinity to virtne, which cupidity has not. Virtutem 
is goveined by «i understood. We find the preposition su^^died in 
PUutus, {MU. Glor. 4, 6, 65,) « Si aceesserU prope ad te;»» and 
igain, {MoHelL 2, 2, 30,) « Fuge ad me propius." 

12. Amttf, ignamu. ** The man who has merit and he who is 
deyoidof it."— Fens via. « By the true path," i e. by feir and 
hcmouraUe means. 

13. Siudmm htiet. « Implies the desire." 

14w Ventnis maUt, *< With poisons." Venemim, ^e facimu^ 
dec., is what the grammarians call medium nomen. It properly 
signifies " that which by its penetrating influence changes the natural 
qualities of any thing." As this may be either beneficial or injurious, 
venevum hence may indicate in the latter case " a poison," and in 
the former *'adrug," « a medicine," « a colouring matter." In this 
passage Sallust uses the term in its strict acceptation, and therefore 
adds the qualifying adjecttre ; so that veneme mali*, when literally 
rendered, will signify " with pernicious (or poisonous) drugs," L e. 
poisons. This, after all, however, is somewhat of an afifected 
archaism on the part of our historian, since the purest Latin writers 
are accustomed to use the word venenum, when standing alone, in a 
bad sense, without employing any adjective. The old form of ex- 
pression occurs in a law cited by Cicero, (pro CluerU. 64,) " Qui 
venenum malum fecit,** &c. (Compare Emesti and Schtltz, Index 
Lai. Cie. a. v.) The term ^ipjiOKov ia another well known instance 
of a medium nomen. Herodotus uses it to express colours, (1, 98,) 
Tpoiaaxtf^vts fjvBivntvoi ^apfLOKoiot, Vid* Koen, ad Greg, Dialed, 
(ion. 94,) and Sckweigh. Lex. Herod, s. v. 

16. Neque eopia, dec. The idea intended to be conveyed is this : 
He who possesses much is as strongly influenced by the desire of 
having mere, as he whose present resources are scanty ; and while 
want urges on the latter, the possession of abundant means does not 
quench the thirst for gain in the fonner. The denre of wealth makes 
both of them its slaves. 

16. Reeepta repuUica. ** Having wrested the state from the 
hands of his opponents." Alluding to Sylla's final overthrow of the 
Marian faction. — Ex bonis initiis, &c. ** Caused a fair beginning 
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Plffl. 

3^ to be rocQitded by an evil issne." The first acts of Sylls» fipon hrn 
attaining to the nnlimited control of the state, aigoid well for its 
interests. He fayonred the party of the nobility, whi<ji Marios, 
plebeian in origin, had always sought to defuress, and he seemed on 
the point also of reviving the ancient constitntioa The mask, 
however, was soon dropped, and the most horrid excesses ensued. 
Compare Yellehis Paterculus, (2, 26,) " Putares SuUam temsse in 
Jtdliam, rum belli mndieemf sed pacis auetorenif'* dec., and also 
Cicero, {de Off, 2, 8,) *< Secuta est honesUun cautam nan hanesU 
vtctorta." 

17. Neque moAiMf dec. " Tlie victors knew no limit, and prac- 
tised no self-restraint" — In dvibus. ** Among their fellow- 
citizens," or ** in the case of their fellow-citizens." The common 
text has in dves. The present reading was first given by Wasse, 
from a manuscript. *^ PereUganteff** observes the critic in spetk- 
ing of this lection, ^ nescioanveref certe supra eaptum tibrsriorum. 
He then refers in support of it to Virgil Aen 2, 541. Ovid, Met, 
1, 442. Cic. N, D, 1, 42, dec. He ^ves also in amicis, in the 9th 
chapter of the present narrative. — Quem in Asia duetaoerat. Cor- 
tius reads Asiam, giving in the force oftnira, 

Qg 1. Amocna, .imoentM most commimly denotes what is pleasing 
to the eye, while voluptarius properiy refers to the senses. The 
expiessions in the text may be rendered as fdlows : **A deligfatful 
countjy, the abode of pleasure." — Amare, potare, ** To indulge 
in the excesses of licentiousness and intoxication." Potarc is " to 
drink to excess," '* to be addicted to drinking." " Bibunt sobrii, ad 
naturae necessitatem ; potani ebriosi affluenter, et ad ^rietatem." 
(Po|Mna.) As Sallust means to say that the Roman soldiers had 
acquired in Ana the habit of drinking to excess, bibcre would evi- 
dently have been inadmissible in the text 

2. Privatim ae pubUee, " Whether the property of individuals 
or communities." — Deliibra, Delubrum, properly qpeaking, is 
merely a small ch^[>el, or part of a ten^le ; or, as Noltenius 
{Lex. AnHbarb.) defines it, ** Aedieulot tn qua stat Dei cujtudam 
simulacrum ; parvum templum, vel pars templi.** The capitol was 
called Templum, in which thero wero three Delubra inclosed by a 
common wall, namely Jupiter's, Juno's, and Minerva'a. In thia 
passage of Sallust, the word may be rendered ** shrines." 

8. Fatigant, A strong expression : sapieniium animos foAgaiU^ 
"shakes the princ^les of the wise." — Ne, Used for nedmm^ 
** much less." — Temperare with the dative, aignifies " to set bounds 
to something," " to moderate." With the accusative it means '* to 
regulate," *♦ to arrange." 
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Pftfe. 

4. Im^ietUia, &c. <' A life of isnoeence in another ^nm regarded ^{g 
as the mite gt^pnxig of a malevolent feehng," L e. they gare him 
who ied « TirtQOos life no credit for aincerity, but supposed him to 
be actnated merely bj a spirit of malevolence and opposition, and a 
wish to set Ids'own mode of life in direct contrast with that of the 
profligate, in order that it might carry with it a tacit censure on the 
conduct of the latter. 

6. Rapere, eontumere* « They plundered, they wasted." 

6. PiMlorem, pudieitiam, dec. ** Modesty, chastity, things divme 
and human without distinction, they utterly disregarded, and in their 
violation of them acted without the least compunction or self* 
restraint." Seneca {de Benef. 1, 9) has borrowed some of his 
ideas and expressions from this and the preceding passages of 
Salhist. "J'om rapia spargere, tparsa pari avaritia recoUigere 
certant : niliU pensi habere, paupertatem alienam contemnere, ttuan 
iimerey mdlum alium vereri malum .*" dec. 

7. Verum, This term is used here to denote strong indignation. 
Compare the remarks of Drakenborch {dd. Lh. 45, 19) on the em* 
phatic tero. 

8. Praeter injwriae licentiam, << Except the power of mjuring." 

9. Victares. Some manuscripts have vicHs instead of victoreSf 
but the former is implied in the latter, and therefore need not be 
expressed. Other manuscripts give Jutstibus, but this again is 
already implied in the term soeiif. " Qitasi soeios istos^** observes 
Cortius, " mm olim hostesfuisse per se eonttet.** 

10. Ctmstructa, «* Built up," or " constructed." The historian 
refers to the pUemae, or fish-ponds, which the wealthy Romans 
caused to be formed, generally on the seashOTe, by the damming up 
of the waters, and which were commonly of such vast dimensions 
as almost to deserve the nsme of seas. Some editions, however, 
read constrata, " built upon," referring to the splendid residences of 
many of the Roman nobility, built on large artificial moles projecting 
into the sea. Contracta, which other manuscripts present, is pro- 
bably a mere gloss. If otherwise considered, it may be supposed to 
allude to the encroachments made upon the limits of the ocean by 
these moles and marine palaces. Compare, as regards this last 
reading, Horace, {Carm, 3, 1, 83,) <* Contracta pitcet aequora 
aenHunt" dec. 

11. Turpidinem. An old form for turpitudinem. The nomina- 
tive turpido occurs in Tertullian (de cor. mil, c. 14.) Gleaner thinks 
this an error for turpitudo, but without any necessity. 

12. CuUus. " Luxurious habits."— F«»ce»uKcattJ»a. "Forth* 
sake of gratifying the ^ypetite." 
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g5 13. Xamm. ''Bjhmmousindtdgence." On this ivMe passage, 
compare Seneca, Eput 89, ad fin, Aldus Gelliue, 7, Id, and Lu* 
eon, 4, 873. 

14 Animus tmbuiust dec. ** The heart, once contaminated hy 
eril inclinations, coold not easily forego the gratification of its Ticioos 
propensities." Bj lubidimbus axe here properly meant the ruling 
propensities and desires of the heart. 
36 ^' ^'"^ tanta tamque eorrupta civitate, dx. The student will ob- 
ierre with what peculiar fcnrce the mention of Catiline*s conspiracy 
is re-introduced, after the masterly picture of Roman corruption 
which has just preceded. 

8. FlagiHorum atqtufaeinorum. TorflagiHosorum atquefan* 
norosorum, the abstract for the concrete. ** Of all kinds of profli- 
gate and daring spirits." Facinus, as we haye already observed in 
a previous note, means a bold or daring action. Flagitium, though 
generally referring to lustful excess, denotes any fault, error, or 
crime, which reflects more or less disgrace on the offender ; and im 
plies a less degree of moral guilt than seelus, {Crombie*s Gynma 
stum, vol. 2, p. 162, 3d ed.) 

8. Quoflagitium autfaeimcs redimeret. ** In order to purchase 
m^pianity for some disgraceful or daring offence." 

4. Conmcti judiciis, '< Pers(ms convicted on trial." 

6. Quos manus, &c. Harms refers to sanguine eimlt, lingua to 
perjurio. Compare Cic«K>, (2, in Cat, 4,) " Quis tota Italia vene- 
ficus, quis gladiator t qvis latrOf quis siearius, quis parricida, quis 
testamentorum suhjectcr, quis eircwmscriftory qws ganeo, quis 
nepos, quis aduUer, quae mulier infamis, quis corruptor juveniuiiSf 
quis corruptus, quisperdiius tnveniri potest, qui se cum CatUinm ntm 
/amUiarissime vixisse fateatur 7" 

6. Proxumi famHiaresque. "Bosom friends and intimate com- 
panions." 

7* Inciderat. A metaphor taken from prey that falls into the trap 
€r net of the hunter. 

8. Par similisque ceteris. Par refers to internal resemblanee, 
simUis to external. Hence the clause may be rendered, '* as cor- 
net m principle, and as profligate in c<mduct as the rest" 

9. Aetatefluxi. " Pliant in consequence of their jrears." 

10. Modestiae suae, "His own honour." Modestia is here 
ued in the sense ofpudor, and marin the utter corruptien of Catiline. 

11. Objumos, " Dependant upon." 069ioxtti«pr(^perlydeiiotae 
a dependance founded upon a consciousness of crime, and a dread 
of being exposed to punishment mease we disobey him idio is pnvT 
to our guilt. 
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15. CKmviy^tMe nohiU. Who the female here ilhided to wis g^ 
if not clearly asoertamed. It is generally thought that the histo* 
Hans of those times s u ppressed thenameoixtof respect for the noble 
lineage to which she belonged. The daoghter who wis the offirpring 

of this intercoqrse is spoken of by Phitsrch, {vit. Cic, 10, ed. HiU- 
taif ToL 6, p. 818,) and is referred to by Cicero, (frag, ortti. in, tog. 
eand. ed. Emesti^ ^L 7, p. 1052,) '* Cufneceodmsfupro,*' dec. 

13. SaeerdoU Veat4U. The vestal of whom mention is here 
made was Fabia Terentii. £&e was brought to trial by Clodins 
for a violation of her tow. Sereral of the most respectable citixens, 
tioweyer, either convinced of her innocence, or wishing to thwart the 
tribune, exerted themselves in her defence with such success, that 
she not only obtained sentence of acquittal, but her prosecutor was 
obliged to flee firom Rome. Gito, Catulus, and Cicero, espoused 
hercauae. She was the sister of Terentia, the wife of Cicero. In the 
pictuse which Cicero draws of the scandalous misdeeds of Catiline, 
no mention is made by him of this incident, probably out of respect 
fer his sister-iB4aw. — ^The Vestal virgins were introduced at Rome 
by Numa, in imitation of i similar priesthood existing at Alba. 
They were originally four in number. Two were subsequent 
added by Tarquinius Priscus, or by Serrius TuUius, and six con- 
tinued to be the number ever after. Tliese priestesses had charge 
of the sacred fire, and were bound to inviolable chastity. When 
convicted of dishonour, they were buried alive in the campus sceU' 
raku, and their paramours scourged to death in the forum. {Vtd. 
Lipsiiu de Ve$ta et VestaUbuSf Antv. 1603.) 

14. Jut fatque. '< Human and divine law." Hius Isidorue 
{Orig, 5, 11) remarks, '' Fat lex dwina estf jui lex humana.** 

16. AwreUae OreMtilUu. The sister or daughter of Cneius Au- 
fdios Orestis, who was praetor, A. U. 0. 677. 

16. Nuhtre, The distinction between mihere and dxtcere must 
be attended to by the student Dueere, <'to marry," or ** to take 
in maniage," is used when i man is the sobjeet of discourse, or the 
nominative to the verb. NuberCt " to veil," or dud, " to be led," is 
used when i woman is the subject of discourse, or nominative to 
the verb. The ellipsis is supplied in the case of the former verb, by 
damttm, in the latter by se. Thus, Ttane tandum uxorem (domum) 
cbmf Afiiipho f because the husband led the bride to his own abode 
from her father's house. TnUio (se) nupsii, Hterally, " she has 
veiled herself for Tulltus," because ^ bridf was veiled during the 
ceremony of maniage. The same distinction holds good in Greek 
between y^^i '^ yofiionatf although dependmg on a diffneni 
explanation. Thus yt^i**, " I marry," is said of the husband, {ux(h 

22 
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Fig** 

QQ rem duco,) bat yn^fuuym the middle voice, *< I waSei, at pennit, or 
cause myself to be led away in marriage by another," is said of the 
female, {miho.) Compare Kuster de verbit medUSf p. 163. 

17. Prwigitium, " A son of his by a previous marriage." 

18. NtcatoJUio. Cicero alludes to this horrid deed in his first 
oration against Catiline, (c. 6.) Valerius Maximus is more explicit 
(9, 1, 9.) He makes Catiline to have despatched his son with poi- 
son, {veneno sustuiit.) 

19. Vaeuam domum, dec. *'He fireed his home firom every 
obstacle to this most wicked marriage." 

20. J)is homimlnuque infestus. ** Obnoxious to the hatred of 
gods and men." Infestus is here used in what the grammarians 
denominate a passive sense. 

21. lUi eomderUiOf dec. A powerful expression. *< To such a 
degree did conscience desolate his tortured spirit." Some editions 
read vexdbatt others versdbiU, Both lecticms are inferior to the one 
which we have given. 

22. Colo» exsanguis. "His complexion was ^eadly pale."— 
Foedi ocuU. " His eyes had a ghastly look." — Facie vuUtLque, " In 
his features, and in Uie whole expression of his countenance." 

23. SedjuventuUmt &o. The commencement of this chapter le 
connected with the end of the 14th, and the 15th intervenes in the 
light of a digression. 

g*]^ 1. SigwUoreeque falsos. "Forgers." Persons who forged 
wills and other documents. — Commodore. " He lent out to others." 

2. Fidenif fortunae, dec. "He regarded their good faith, their 
standing in the eyes of the worid, the peiik which they raicountered, 
as things of little value," L e. he desj^sed these things in their case^ 
and taught them to do the same. The term fortuntu, in this pas- 
sage, is generally rendered " fortunes," i e., property. It may 
be doubted, however, whether tiiis meaning win suit here. Nei- 
ther Catiline, nor his accon^lices, could well be indifferent about 
lichee, since to obtain these they iparedno act of baseness or crime. 
Gesnex's ex^danatioa of fortunae seems to answer better here. 
" Fortunae toium ilium sUitim quo censentur fdicee out infeUeeo 
notare soUt** 

8. UH eomm famam, dec. " When he had worn away their 
chaiacter and sense of shame." Attrioerat very forcibly exprosm 
the insidious arts and gradual approaches of Catiline. 

4w IneonUo. " Those who had given him no cause of offence."— 
Ctramvemre. This infinitive, and hiao juguUare, are governed by 
imperohat understood. 

§ Jfofrnt. The nominative phiial.—<?raMtto. "Without any 
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views of advantagtt.'* Compare Seneca, {ie Clem. 2, 4,) ' Qut 37 
^ffwtos homhu* et obvios, non tn campendiumj ted oeddendi couea 
ocdduMt.** 

6. Qwod aes aUemtm, 6cc, ^ Because debts were^esTy thusn^ 
out all lands,** i e. because many citizens as well as others were 
InrolTed in heavy debts in eveiy quarter of the Roman world. This 
was the natural consequence of wide-i^ead luxury. 

7. Rapinarum et victoriae, dec. Sylla, after the final success of 
lus anns, had assigned large tracts of land in Italy to his armed fol- 
lowers, and also the possessions of many of the proscribed. Ez- 
tnyaganl and dissolute living, however, soon scattered this ill-got- 
tea wealth, and consequent poverty made them lipe for any new 
commotion in the state. ** Hi sunt homineSf" observes Cicero, ** ex 

iiecoUmUs,qttiuSulUc(m9iitttU, c0lom,qui*eiiupe' 

roHs repenHnuque pecuniis eunUuosius intoUniiiuque jactarunt .* 
ki dum aedi/icant, tamqvMti beati, dum praedii*, leetids, famiiUt 
wmgnity oormvHs tLpparatis deUctantuTf in ttmtum aes aUenum 
imcidehint, uf, ei salm esse velint, Shdla sit iis ah inferis exd- 
iandus." (2, tn Cat, 9.) 

8. Terris, Pontus and Armenia. Pompey held this important 
onnmand by virtue of the Manilian law, which was proposed by 
the tribune Msnilius, and advocated by Cicero in a speech that is 
still extant. 

9. ConstUatumpetundL TJrsinus proposes petentif which is the 
reading of three manuscripts, on the ground that Catiline was 
already a candidate for the consulship. Amid the various opinions 
which have been advanced, we consider tiiat of Hanche the inost 
correct. The period referred to in the text is the beginning of the 
year of Rome 690 : not long previous to this, (A. U. C. 688,) Cati- 
line, returning from the government of Africa, was accused of ex- 
tortion, and prevented from suing foi the consulship, in conse- 
quence of this charge pending at the time. He was acquitted 
A. U. C. 689, and might therefore entertain '< the hope of standing 
Candidate for the consulship" at the commencement of the ensuing 
year. 

10. Senatus nikil sane intenbas, ** The senate without any 
distrust," or, " entirely unapprehensive of danger." 

11. Kalendas Junias, The Roman Calendar agreed with oar 
own, in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but instead 
of reckoning in an uninterrupted series, from the first to the thirty- 
first, they had three points from which their days were counted.— 
1. The Calends or Kalends^ which were always the first day of the 
month. They received their name from the old verb calare, be* 
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g^ cause the prieele, who hadthe chazge of the Calendar, were required 
to frodtem the fiiat day of the month publicly to the people, and to 
mention at the same time, the number of days between the Calends 
and the Nones. This last was done, because it behoved the people 
vdio Ih ed in the country, to assemble in the city on the Nones of 
each month, in order to be infonned by the res jocrontm of the 
feasts and holidays, and to learn in general what they had to do, in 
legard to sacred matters, during that month. — ^2. The Nimu were, 
in the months of March, May, July, and October, on the serenth ; 
in all other months on the fifith. They were so called becanet 
there were nint days, counting inclusively, between them and the 
Ides. — 3. The l^ were on the fifteenth of March, May, Jufy, and 
October, and on the thirteenth of the other months. They were so 
named from the old yerb iduare, because they nearly iimded the 
month. The Romans always counted forwards io the Calends, 
Nones, or Ides, never backwards from them. After the firstdajr of 
the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many days before the 
Nones ; after the Nones, so many da3rB before the Ides ; after the 
Ides, so many days before the Calends of the next month. It is to 
be obeenred that the Romans, in conqyutii^ their time, always 
included the dajfrom which, and also the day to which, they redL'* 
oned : thus they called the 1st January, CaUndae ; the 81st Deceni» 
ber, pridie Calendaa or Calendarum ; and the 30th, not seeimdo, but 
terHo (ante) Caiendas, — ^The year of the city when the circum- 
stances, mentioned in the text, took place, was A. U. C. 690, 
B. C. 64. 

18. L, CaeMre. For this and the other proper names mentioned 
in the present chapter, consult Historical Index. 

13. CdUntHM et municipns. A cdony was a portion of Roman 
citizoM or Latin allies sent out by public authority, either to take 
poesession of lands captured in war, and to found thereon a new 
city, or to occupy cities which had fallen under the Roman sway. 
The munieipia were foreign towns, whose inhabitants obtained the 
rights of Roman citizens. Of these there were difoent kinds. Some 
possessed all the rights of Roman citizens, except such as could not 
be enjoyed without rending at Rome. Others enjoyed the rig^ ot 
serving in the Roman legion, but had not the rig^ of voting and oC 
obtaining civil oflkes. The appellation is derived from flMmtM and 
tigno. 

14. Dom ndbiUt, Domi is here equivalent to tti dwikOihtt 

9U*9. 

15. NchUe9. In this ezpreesion, the author is thought to have 
inehded C. Julius Caesar, M. Antonius, and othn ambitioat and 
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ispiring men» who were afraid to commii themsebresi though they Q'J 
secretly wished well io the conspincy as an instrmnent for the pn>- 
motion of their private yiews. 

16. Vivere eopia, « The means of liTing." Vwere for vivendL 

17. M. lAcinmm Crdisum, Crassos had already borne the offi- 
ces of praetor and consul, and was remarkable for the extent of his 
private wealth. Not long after the period of the conspbracy, he 
imited with Pompey and Caesar in forming the iirst triumvirate. 
(A. U. C. 693.) He was slain in his expedition against the Par- 
thians. (A. U. C. 700.) 

1. Antea, An account is now given, by way of digression, of gg 
the previous conspiracy. It happened three years before that of 
Catiline. — De qua. Understand amjuratione, the verb ecnjuravere 
having preceded. 

2. L. TuUo, 6ui, A. U. C. 688. 

3. Legibus ambitiuitUerrogoH. The laws against bribery were very 
severe. If the successful candidates were convicted of tiiat crime 
upon trial, they were deprived of the consulship, and their competi* 
tors who accused them were nominated in their place. They were 
also, besides being fined, declared incapable of bearing any office, 
or of conuBg into the senate, by the Calpumian and other kws. 
Cicero made the punishment of bribery still more severe by the 
Tidlian law, which he caused to be passed through the authority of 
tike senate, by the additional penalty of a ten years* exile. 

4. Poenas dederant. In these, and similar phrases, it should b« 
observed, that the proper meaning of the term poetia is not ** punislv- 
ment,** but ** atonement.*' Thus dare poenas is, '* to give satisfac- 
tion," ** to make atonement," or << to be punished :" and sumerepoe" 
nas is, <* to exact atonement,*' ** to take satisfaction,** or « to pun' 
ish.** Compare the corresponding Greek forms io^vai Okhv and 

Xa0$Tp iUriv. 

5. Pecwmarum repetundarum. This latter word is simply the 
foture participle passive of repeto, and not a defective noun as some 
make it. When in the genitive, it has peewniarum either expressed, 
as in this passage, or more commonly understood. When in the 
ablative, i^^eunttf. The action was so termed because by it the 
money wrongfully obtained from an individual was demanded hack. 
Our English word extortion, though generaUy given as the tranda^ 
tion of the term, is not, however, comprehensive enough, since the 
action repetundarum, was brou^t not merely for the recovery of 
what had been extorted from the individual who complained, but 
also for what had been obtained by the Roman governors under 
lalse pretences or by fraud. Catiline had been appointed a pimetor« 
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gg 68 B. C, and obtained Africa for hi« prowinee. For lot cnui and 
rqwcioos administration of this government, ke waa accused, on its 
ei^iration, at Rome. 

6. Quod iittra Ugitvnw die$, dec. '* Because he wis nnable to 
declare himself a candidate within the days prescribed by law/' 
The legiHmi dies were not, as Cortios explains them, the 80 da3rs 
preTioos to the ComUia CefUuriatOy but, according to Emesti, only 
the 17 immediately preceding. (Vid. Emesiif Ckm. Cie. voe. TVt- 
nundinum.) Every candidate for the consnldiip was conpelled by 
law to gtye in his name during these 17 days, and required at the 
same time to be free from all accusation. If any charge were 
pending against him, he could not sue for the office in question. — 
ProJUeri has se candidatum understood. 

7. Cn. Piso. A member of the Calpumian house. Suetonius 
(etf. Caes. 9,) cites the account of two Roman writers, according to 
vdiom, Caesar was connected with Piso in this cona|»ncy, and, 
while the latter attenqyted an insurrection against the gOYemment 
abroad, the fonner was to have excited sedition against the admin* 
Istration at home. 

8. Autroniug. Most editions hare eirciUr notuu Deeenibrea 
after Autroniug. These words are omitted, howerer, by Cortias, 
Teller, Konhardt, and others. 

9. CafUeiUo. The senate met always, of course, on the first of 
January, in the Ca|ntol, for the inauguration of the new c(msuls» 
who entered upon Uieir office <m that day ; and then usually there 
was a crowded house. 

10. Kalendu Jamuaiit, Consult note 11, page 87. 

11. X. Cottam et L. Tcrquahtm, These indiriduals /had been 
diosen consuls in place of Autromus and Sylla, who were ooRTicted 
id bribery, and consequently incapacitated from holding the office to 
which they had been elected. 

13. Jpsi. " Of their own authority." 

13. Faaeibus eomptU, ''HaTing seized upon the eom mk t 
power." The fasces wen a bundle of rods, with an axe tied in 1i» 
middle of them, which were carried before the kings, and afterwaide 
before the consuls, «s an emblem of their power. Y^erius Popli* 
c<^ had a law passed, which took away the securis <a axe from the 
fitsces, i. e. it took from die consuls the power of file and death, and 
only left them the right of scourging. This last, howerer, was, al 
a subsequent period, also taken from them by the Porcian and Seoi> 
pronian laws. Whether the operation of these laws extended be* 
jodA the walls of the city, or whether the consul, when inrested 
with mUitaiy command, could scourge afid behead, is a pomt nol 
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PUg*. 

TUy clearly ascerteined. See on tbie sabjeet, tlie notea to chapter gg 
69» of tlie Jugorthine war. 

14. HUpamat, By the two Spaina are meant Hither and 
Farther Spain, or, aa the Romana called them, Citerior and Vkerior. 
Consult Geographical Index. 

15. Ea re eognUa. Suetomna (vit. Cae§. 9.) makea mention of 
a plot in which Caeaar and Craaana were eaid to haTO been en- 
gaged at thia time. Their plan waa to make an attack on the sen- 
ate at the beginning of the year, and, after they had slain whom 
they pleased of that body, for Crassus to assume the dictatorahip 
and appoint Caeaar his master of the horse. Craasus, other from 
repentance or fear, {poeniteniia vd metu^) came not at ^e day ^>- 
pointed, and Caesar consequently did not give the signal which had 
been agreed upon, the droiq[)ing namely of hia toga from hia shoulders. 
The plot therefore failed. Suetoniua makes no mention either of Cati- 
line m Piso as connected with this conspiracy, although it ia evident 
that he and Salluat refer to one and the same eyent. A subsequent 
plot between Caesar and Piso has already been aUuded to in note 7. 

16. Quoi m, dec. *' And had not Catiline been too hasty in 
giying,'' dec. From the fondness of the Latin writers for the con- 
nexion by means of relatiyes, appeara to have originated the use 
ofquod before many conjunctions, merely as acopulatnre. {Zumpt, 
Xr. G, p. 404.) — Pro curia, *' In front of the aenate houae.*' 

17. Coruilmm dxremit, " Caused the plot to fafl.'' 

18. Qu€ie*tor pro praetore, " As quaestcH: with praetorian power." 
To send out a quaestor with praetorian power waa a yeiy unusual 
proceeding, and, as in the present instance, only sanctioned by the 
exigencies of the state. The quaestors had charge of the public 
money, and obtained their name a quaerendo, because they got in 
the pubb'c revenues. The principal charge of the city quaestors 
was the care of the treasury, which was k^t in the temple of Saturn. 
The office of the provincial quaestors was, to attend the consuls or 
praetors into their provincea ; to take care that proviucnis and pay 
were fumidbed to the army ; to exact the taxes and tribute of the 
empire ; to take care of the money, and to sell the q>oils taken in 
war, dec. The praetors were, strictly speaking, judicial officen ; 
they were also sent out as governors of provinces, and <^ course, 
commanded armies when occasion required. 

19. Infestum inimdcuin. **A bitter personal enemy.*' Some 
editors consider immiciun as superfluous, and reject it from the 
text. 

20. Cn. Pompeio, Compare the termination of chapter 17, 
**euju9vi$ ope* vobiisse," 6ic, 
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f)g 81. EttevoUbmi, Some editions have ahestt. Compare BiA 
Cassiua 36, 37 : — ^KmX i^oiv xaX &i b TLivw IBpaa^ytrOf ^ofifjeri n h 
ytfQuHtif fJi rt ff«vrcf>d|!}, koI tMits ahrdv i( ^Ifinplcof^ wpdfaviv, a»s koL 

32. Quam pbares. The common text has complwes. 

23. Jn provincia iter facient, "While on a maich within his 
province." Cortins leads in jroninciam, making in equivalent to 
intra. 

24. Sunt qui ita dicant. Strict Latinity requires dicaiuty which 
we have given therefore in place of the common reading dieunt. It 
must be confessed, however, that several instances occur, even in 
the best writers, of the indicative being thus used with this relative. 
( FuL ScheUer. praecept. styli. vol. 1, p. 166. Heminger ad Cie. de 
Of. 1, 24.) The subjunctive, however, on such occasions is cer- 
tainly preferable, and in some cases essential to perspicuity, other- 
wise the subject may be mistaken for the predicate. For example, 
if we say, ^Sunt hom^ qui dieunt,'* to express, " They are good men 
who say,'*' and also, ** There are good men who say," the e^qiresmon 
is evidently ambiguous. This ambiguity is removed by expressing 
the former sentiment by " Sunt bond, qui dicuntf** m which case the 
relative clause is the subject, and the antecedent clause the predi- 
cate 'r and by exj^esaing the latter sentiment by " Sunt boni, qui 
dicant,** where the antecedent clause is the subject, and the relative 
clause the predicate. {Vid. Cr€mbie*s Gymnanum, vol. 2, p. 21.) 

26. On. Pompeii, dec. We have here a perfect hexameter : 
CneU PdmpeU viteru fiddequS elientss, (Gompaze Muretu$ ad. 
Cic. 1, Cat. 1.) Similar "disjecta membra poetae** occur in the 
best prose writers. We subjoin a few of the most striking ; — 

Haec uhi dicta dedit, stringit gUtdium, cuneoque 

Facto, per mediae vadit {I^t 22, 60.) 

silvam 
AugwrOs patrum et prieca formidxne eacram. ( Tacit.) 
Poet natoe hominee, ut, cum privatus obisset. {Nepos.) 
Armeniaque amiesa, ac rursue utraque recepta. (Sueton.) 
Ex arce augurium eapientibu* qfficiebat. (Val Max.) 

Aut prudentia major inest, out non medioeris. {Cic. de Off.) 

The tcnn c2icn<et, which occurs in thd passage of Sallust to whidi 
this note refers, has no relation whatever to the Roman institutioii 
of patronage and clientshiqp, but signifies here merely ^'retamos," 
or'<adhezBnU.*' 
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Fife. 

86. Adgr€9909. Tot aggruMOi. Thit k gMMnOj Itaniied •& gg 
•ichuaa ; bat, tccovding to ScheUwr, it b a qoMtioo whether the 
•nciente eTer altered the form of the piepoeition ^R^ien in eonpoei- 
tion. He considen it always more accurate to retain as far as 
poeaible the prqpoaitions in an anaheied form, as aiftro^ MdiuU, 
adlatum; tnrelto, immergOf 6cc. {Seheller, L. O. toL 1, p. 189.) 

87. Praeterea. ** In any other instance." — In medio rdmquemuB. 
Some editions have rek»quimus. In medio reUnquen is " to leave 
undetermined." 

1. In rem, « Of adyantage."— -rmMriot. ** All, at one and 89 
the same time." Some critics hsTO defined unherei as meaning, 
" all at one time," while ameti denotee ''all in one place." The 
present passage fayours sach a distinction, althoogh instances are 
frequently met with where it is not obeerred, and where wnwerei 
merdy signifies ** all together," or *' considered as one aggregate." 
(QifOM ad wmmverei.) 

8. Aedhtm, ** Of the house." The primitire meaning of o^^m, 
in the aingolar, is " an apartment," or " room." Hence it denotes, 
in the same number, " a temple," i e. an iqpartment or chamber for 
diyine worshq>. In the plural it means ** a house," L e. a collection 
of apartments under one roof. 

3. ArbUris, ''Witnesses." Noltenius defines ariiter to be, 
according to its piimitive import, *' OccuUe adrepens, qwi euie oculie 
videt, euisfue auriiue oudU." The most probable opmion is, that 
it is derived from the obsolete yeib Ktere, **to go," being com- 
pounded of or for adf and hitere, in Uie same way as we have areeeeo 
for adceseo, Teetie means **a witness," chiefly in a cause or 
trial <* One ¥rbo bears testimony." {Crombi^s Oymn, yd. 1, p. 
309.) 

4. Neque ego, dec. The personal pronouns in Latin are seldom 

if oyer expressed without implying emphasis in a greater or /less ^ 
degree. Ego is here equiyalent to iyioyt, ** Not, I assure you, 
would I, relying on men of cowardly ^irits or fickle minds, gra^ at 
uncertainties in place of what is certain." 
6. Tem'peetaJtibue, "Occasions." 

6. Qitta w^f du:. *' Because I am well aware, that the same 
things are good or eyil to you which are so to me." 

7. Nam idem veUe, dec *'Forto have the same desires and the 
same ayernons, this, in fine, is the surest bond of firiendship." 
Literally, " tc wish and not to wish the same thmg, this, in fine, is 
firm friendship." 

8. DioereL " On diflBarent occasions." 

9 Coneeseit, *<Has <Hnie," or " has falleft." Compare SdbuL 
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g^ HtMt frttg. Lib. 3. Oratio lAcmU ad pUbem. ** Itaquc omnu eon- 
eessere jam in paueorum donunationem,** 6lc. 

10. Teirarehae, <* Tetraichs.** Tetrareha origmally signified 
one who ruled over the fourth part of a conntrj or kingdom^ (firom 
rirra^ and dpxfi-) Afterwards, however, the term merely came to 
denote a minor or inferior potentate, withdnt any reference to the 
extent of territory governed. Thus, according to Strabo, Galio- 
GraociA in Asia Minor was governed at first by twelve tetrarchs, 
afterwards by three, and lastly by two, previous to its being made a 
kingdom. 

11. Veetigakt. Strictly speaking, the SHpendiarii, or T^ribu' 
iarii, were those who paid then: taxes in money ; and the Vectigaies 
were those who gave a certain part of the produce of the soil to the 
republic. The words, however, as in the present instance, are 
sometimes confounded. 

12. Poputi, nationes, dec. Gens is the root or stock, containing 
many families, (famUiae,) or even nations, {luUiones,) It is the 
generic tenn in respect to noHo and familUL Thus the Germans 
may be called gerut the Saxons natio; or, if we rise higher, the 
JBuropeaas may be called gens^ the Germans natio. Gens is even 
sometimes applied to the whole human race ; as, " Gens hominum 
est hmc belkiae adversay {Plin. H. N, 8, 25.) Populus is more 
extensive than no^, but in general less so than gens, though in- 
stances are not unfrequent where populus toAgens directly coincide. 
The tenn popuU in the text may be rendered by " communities.*' 
{Crombie^s Gytimasmm, vol. 2, p. 256.) 

13. His obnoxH, 6cc, ** At the mercy of these men, to whom, 
if the republic were in a sound and healthy state, vre would prove a 
source of continual alarm." 

14. RepuLsas, '* R^ulses in suing for office.** Some editions 
give reputsis as a participle. The tenn repwiMLs has nothing in it 
contrary to correct Latinity. Con^[Mre livy, (39, 66,) ^*post duos 
repulsoj,^* 

15. Verum etttm veto, dec " But, indeed, and I caU gods and 
men to witness the truth of my assertion,*' dec. 

16. Viget aaaSf ankms vakt. ** Our years are vigorous, our 
spirit is unbroken." 

17. Cetera res expedieL « The rest will foUow of course." The 
literal meaning is, " the remamder of the afibir will extricate itself 
(firom thp daogers which at present surround it.)" 

18. In extruendo mart, dec. ** In building up a sea, and in level- 
ling mountains." Alluding to the extravagance of the Romai 
nobiU^, in their fish-pondit pleasoie-grounds, dee. 
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1. lOoB hmas, 6ui. Refeniiig to the erection of two hoofee in QQ 
immediate connexion with one another, and commnnicating throng 
oat Compare the Septoagint version, (Is. 5, 8,) ol awimorrts •Uln 
wfds •Uiw, and Tacitus, {AnnaL, 16, 39,) " d4jmo palatmm a hori09 
eontinuare." 

2. Larem famiUarem, "A home of our own." 

3. Tareumata. " Embossed plate." From rdpnua, '* vas coda- 
Aim.*' The term has no reference whatever to engraoifng^ hut is 
confined to work adorned with bass-relief. *'AIlemdaesTomMetan 
gebraucht wird, so kann es bios auf Formen und Geissen sich 
beziehen ; mid, da es nur erhobne Arbeit anzeigt, so lasst sich ohne 
nShem Grand anf kein Stechen and Chraben deaten." iHeynSf 
SamnUung aniiquariseher Aufaatze, Th. 2, 6, 129.) 

4. NmadirumU. *< Though they pall down edifices bat recently 
erected." Some prefer vetera, as a reading, in place of nopo, bat 
this weakens the sense. In support of the present lection, eompve 
Suetonius, {vii. Cats. 46,) *' MuniUiarum kuUitiarymque studUh 
aissimum muUi prodiderwU : vittam in Nemorenn a ftmdameKtm 
inchoatwMt magnoque tumtu absobitam, quia non Ma ad animum 
ei responderat, totam diruUse, quamqnam tenuem adhue et obaerO' 
turn:' 

6. TrahttfU, vexant. " Though they squander, though they laTirii 
in the wildest extravagance.*' TralmrU is here equivalent to dis' 
trakunty and vexant to insano htxu dispeidunt. 

6. Sununa hMdme, ** By the most lavish and capricious ex- 
penditure." 

7. Mala rea, &c. " Our present condition is a wretched one, our 
hope of the future worse." 

8. Quibua mala, dec. *' Unto whom all evils abounded, bat who 
possessed neither property nor any hopes of lawfully acquiring it." 

9. Quieta mouere, *' To disturb the tranquillity of the state." • 

10. Quae eondUio belli foret. ** What were to be the conditions 
of their engaging in the contest." 

11. Quid ubique, dtc. VUque is used both here and elsewhere 
by Sallust in the sense of et ubi. 

12. Taiulas nowu. "An abolition of debts." The ordinaxy 
writing materials of the Romans were tablets covwed with wax, 
paper, and parchment Their stylus was broad at one end ; so that 
when they wished to correct or erase any thing, they turned the 
stylus, and smoothed the wax with the broad end, after which tiie 
tablets mi£^ be written on anew. Hence when debts were dis- 
charged, the former marks were smoothed over, and the tablets 
weve ready for a new score. 
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9Q 18. Protcnptianem, Sjlla £nt introduced the method of pro- 
wnripwm. Upon hii return to the city, after hermg orcrthrown 
the party of Marias, he wrote down the names of those whom he 
doomed to die, and ordered them to be fixed up in the public places 
of the city, with the promise of a certain reward {duo UdeiUa) for 
the head of each person so proscribed. New lists {taiuiae jra$erip-' 
fumu ) were repeatedly exposed, as new Tictims occurred to his 
memory or were suggested to him. The land and fortunes of the 
slain were drrided among the friends of Sylla. Catiline promised 
a repetition of these enormities to his followers. 

14. BeUum tUqtu htbido victorvm, ** War and the license of 
conquerors.*' 

16. P. SiUmm NMeerwum, Consult Historical Index. 

16. C. AnUmium. Son of tiie celebrated orator, M. Antonius, 
and brother of M. Antonius Creticus, the £&ther of the trnrntTir. 
Consult Historical Index. 

17. OnmUmt meesiitudimhuSf dec. " Beset by ereiy species of 
want," i e. in the most embar ras sed circumstances. 

18. Cum eo ae eoiuuUm. We have rest o red the old reeding. 
Cortius gives eo eoH9%tlem, dec., and makes eo an adreib. (*< On 
tins account,'' "therefore.") This, however, is forced. Hie mean- 
ing is, <* that, in conjunction with him, (Antonius,) he (Catiline) will 
make a beginning of the enterprise." The reference is to their 
being colleagues in the consulship. 

19. Molediede inerepat. ** He attacks with revilings." — Ckpt- 
dUoHs suae. " Of his ruling pn^pensity." 

SO. PetUionem mam, ** His application for the consulship." 

Q\ 1, Humam corporis sangtanem. According to Dio Cassms, 

(87, 80,) a boy was slain by the conspirators, and, after ^solemn oath 

had been taken over his rahmils, Catiline and his accomplices per* 

took of them as at a sacrifice, {imrXiyxvt^nv oMt jurk rO^ <XXuv.) 

% JMe cum post sxseeratkmem, dec. '< That when, after having 
invoked a solemn curse upon their own heads m case they proved 
faithless, they had all slightly tasted thereof." Some editions place 
a comma after tnde, but it is much more elegant to refev it to the 
eontents of the cup. 

8. Atfue eo, dbc. DUHtare does not refer to Catiline, but is 
«sed as the historical infinitive for OeHiahani, and refers to those 
persons who jnopagated the rep<^ in question : '* and they reported 
about that he had done it with this ^ew, in order that,** Sie, 

4. AUus aUi, dte. '* Bemg conscieus, one to another, of so great 
a crime." 

5. Cieeronis iwmdiam, " The odiura against Cieero.** 
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6. Pro magnUuHne, <* Cooiideriiig itt important." llie^J 
meanii^ of the iriible patng* it thii ; the pioof, on which this 
•ccusetion rests, is too slight, conaideriDg the hesTj nttore of tiie 
chaige, ibr me to express taxj definite or decided opinion on the 
sabject 

7. Amourtmt. <* Had eipelled.'* Among thnr other duties, ihe 
censors had the inspection of pdUiemorab. A general review of 
the yrbolt Roman people took place ereiy hutrwm, a period of fif 
years. Hie manner of expelling from the senate was hy passing 
orer tiie name of the delinquent m calling the sensorial roll 

8. VamUt9, ** Inconsiderateness," or ** want of judgment.** 

9. Prornuj neque Heere, dec. " In short, he did not at aH caie 
what he either said or did.*' 

10. Vehuamauetudo. *' An intimacy of long standing.** — Mhma 
Uargiri potenU. ** He was less able to lamh presents upon hw .** 

11. Mtaria monteaque, dee. ** To make her the most extrsTsgant 
promises.'* A prorerbial mode of expression. (Compare Adagia 
VeUrum, p. 473, col. 3.) The Teib foUicmi^ general^, perhaps, 
significant of express and eeitaki engagements and those made by 
stronger affirmations, is employed only in a good sense, as exciting 
hope ; whereas promiiiere holds i<»rth either good <» evil, awakening 
hope or fear. {Cromhi^s Gymnasium, toI. 3, p. 146.) 

13. Obnoxia. « Obedient to his wiU.** 

13. huoientiae. « Strange conduct.'* 

14. Siiblato tmctart, '* HaTiog concealed the name of her in- 
formant." Understand de narraiione. Compare Cicero, {ad AU, 
8, 34,) " Cae^tmem de oraiUme muL i%t$tulit.** 

15. M. TuUio Ciceroni, Cicero obtained the quaestorshqi at 
thirty-one ; the aedileship at tkirty^eoen ,* the praetonih^ at forty ; 
the consulshq) at forty-threes and he inibfms ns that his appoint- 
ment to each of theee ofioes was m the Tery year in wimk he was 
•l%iblebykw. 

16. PUraque nobUiiae. The feminine singnkr plerajue is not 
usual among the Latin writers. SaUust has ahreedy used it in &e 
17thchapter of thelfisteryof dusConspbaey. Compare Ju^HAo, 
e. 54 and 70. Aulus QeUius, (17, 31.) Apideius, (Apd. 9uh. fin., dec.) 

17. Creddfoni, Nokiliias, as a collectiye noun, takes the plural 
▼erb. 

18. Homo nomu. Among tiie Remans, those who were the first 
of their family that had raised Uiemsdres to any eumle office wwe 
called NonuneM now, "new men," "upstarts," dec. Compare 
Appian, B. C. (3, 3,) iraXo«n ^'•«r« (scil. ««vo*f,)rot^ «^* ktnrHv, i\k* 
Hr&¥irfoy6pta¥f yrtiftftm, and Jugurtha, note 6, page 8. 

23 
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9X 19. Pdi^^tf. <' Lagged behind.*' 

90. Popidaris. " The accomplices." Undentand sociog. 

QO 1. SufiUam muhuLm, " Borrowed.'' - HUI deriyes the adjectiye 
mutuus from imuterc, and makes it imply a change of the thing lent, 
and a return made hy an equivalent Whereas commodare, *' to 
lend," sui^poses the subject restored as it was given. {Synonyms, 
p. 210.) There is some doubt, however, whether the etjrmoligy 
here assigned to tnutuus be correct. Yaiio makes the Jjatin mU' 
hmm to be ftoXrov among the Sicilian Greeks, which last is equiva- 
lent to x^(f) " a favour," " an act of kindness," dec. And thus 
we have in a fragment of Sophron, itoirov iyr( (tot. Consult MvlUr, 
Etnuker, vol. 1, p. 12. 

2. Mardium, This Manlius had held a conmiission in the army 
of Sylla, under whom he had acquired considerable militaiy experi- 
ence, and accumulated great wealth, which he soon dissipated by 
his excessive extravagance. Plutarch, Dio Cassras, and Appian, 
write the name MaXXio; ; and hence it would seem that Midlms, 
which is the reading of a few manuscripts, is more cotreet than 
ManUut, The editions of Sallust, however, give the latter form, 
with very few exceptions. 

3. Princeps beUifaeiundL " The first to begin the war." 

4. Adscwisse, Understand nbi, which is expressed in some 
editions. 

5. Quae, vhi aetas, dec. "Who, when years had set bounds to 
their sources of gain, but not to their luxurious indulgences." Neque 
is here equivalent to et non. 

6. Servitia urbana. " The city slaves." ServUmm, in the sin- 
gular, means " slavery," dec. In a few instances, however, it has 
the same signification as the plural. Compare Cie. in Verr. 7, 4^ a 
med, Jd, de Hartup. resp. c. 12, ciroa med., dec 

7. Sempronia, A member of the illustrious house of the Sem- 
pronii, from which the two Gracchi and other distii^ished men 
derived their descent 

8. Virilu audaciae. " Stamped with manly boldness." 

9. Viro. She married DecimuB Junius Brutus, who held the con- 
sulship with M. Aemilius L^dus livianus, A. U. C. 677. 

10. Psallere, This verb, from the Greek i^^XXw, means either 
to play upon a musical instrument, or to -accompany it at the same 
time with the voice. — ^Ilie infinitives psaUere and Moltare, and like- 
wise the accusative multa alia, depend on docUL 

n. EUganHus, " With more elegance." <' With more skill." 
This word seems used in a bad sense, referring to loose, indeccot, 
and theatrical gestures in dancing, which, at the same time, how 
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Ftffe. 
•T€r, weza not ungraceful. In the earlier period of the Roman Q2 
republic, both dancing and music were held in little repute. Aiier 
the adoption of Grecian customs and habits, more regard was paid 
to them, and they met with less censure, espe<Mally music. In the 
corrupt ages of the empire, when public morals were at their lowest 
ebb, (lancing of course came fiillj into vogue, and without any 
blame being attached to it. It may perhaps eicite our surprise that 
the Romans should have condemned what we regard as so innocent 
an amusement ; but we should bear in mind, that the dancing which 
the Romans censured can only be compared with the worst species 
of our opera-dancing, since they had also their religious dances, 
those of the Salii in particular, which were sanctioned by the prac- 
tice of ages. The Latin verb which we translate " to dance,'* pro- 
perly signifies, to leap high and frequently ; the corresponding Greek 
Terb {d^x^oftai) has a similar meaning : Plato in his Cratylus esqdains 
it by ittTtiopt^m and iraXAa» : so Antiphanes in Athenaeus, p. 688, 
b., has the expression KopSta dpxtTraif *' the heart leaps,"/orirap^ 

12. Jfutntmenta btxuriae. ** The mstruments of Tice.*' 

13. CredUum abjuraverat. '* Had foresworn a trust reposed in 
her.** — Praeceps abierat. " Had plunged headlong into ruin.** 

14. Verum ingtmum ejus, dec. " Her native powers, however, 
were iar from contemptible.** 

16. Facetiae. Facetiae denotes gracefulness in general, or that 
elegance of wit and humour, which indicates a correct and delicate 
taste. — The primary idea implied in LepoSf and lepidus, is sweetness 
or softness, opposed to what is harsh and rough, and the term is 
confined to tlra mode of expression : vtheaceAs facetiae is aj^licaUe 
to the sentiment as well as the diction or gesture, designating tiie 
chancter of the mind, as possessed of taste and judgment. {Vid. 
Crombie's Gymnaeium^ vol. 2, p. 39.) If, after these premises, we 
might venture to translate the passage in Sallust to which this note 
refers, it would be as follows : ** In a word, she possessed a large 
share of refined wit, and much captivating sweetness of expression.** 

16. Deeignatue. Consult note 13, page 105. 

17. Doiu»t out astutiae. " Dexterity or address.** Dolus is here 
equivalent to what the civilians call dolus bonus, i. e. a stratagem 
put in operation against an enemy, in one^s own defence. Hius 
Ulpian remarks : '^ Veteres ddum etiam bonum dicebanty et pro 
soUertia hoe nomen aceipiebant : nuurime si adsersus hostem latro' 
ntmse aUquis maehinetur.^' 

18. PolUeendo per Fulviam, Saaie editions place a comma 
titer poUioendo, and connect per FiUvtam with effeceratf removing 
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^I2 ths point before tiie kit oMiitioiied word, l^e pmietiiatioii in oar 
text it far preftieble. 

19. Paaioiu provmoMe, The prorince of Maeedonie bed ftnen 
to the lot of Cicero, bat he generously yielded it to Antonine, who, 
Doing in indigent circumitanees by roMon of hie diiaipeted life, was 
the more easily inclined to receire a rich province as the price of 
his adherence to the state. Antonins held the goremment of Maco- 
doBia for two years after the expiration of his consnlship, and, on his 
letnm to Rome, was bnmgfat to trial and sentenced to perpetoal 
banishment, for extortion, and for making war beyond the bomids 
of his province. {Lh. epU. 103.) Before his elevation to the con* 
solihip, the censmrs had expelled him from the senate. He ^vpeais 
to have bemi a man of profligate habits. 

SO. Ne contra rempuUkaMf dec. ** Net to cherish sentiments 
hoetae to the well-bemg of the sUte.** 

31. CHeniiiim, The institution of patronage and clienAshq) owed 
its origin to Romnlns, according to the common account. Tbat the 
patricians and plebeians might be connected together by the strictest 
bonds, the monarch ordained that every plebeian should choose from 
the patricians any one he pleased as his pMiron, or protector, whose 
elietU he was called. It vras the part of the patron to advise and 
to defend his client, to assist him with his interest and substance ; 
in short, to do every thing for him that a parent uses to do for his 
children. The client was obliged to pay aU kind of respect to his 
patron and to serve him with his life and fortune hi any extremity. 
As regardi the origin, however, of this relation between ih» two 
ocders, it is more than probable that the common account is incor 
lect The institution of patronage wouM seem to have ^rung from 
a state of society in vdiich a superior eaote exercised sway over an 
mferior one : nor is this one of the least interesting Ejects of 
inquiry connected with the early history of Rome. 

22. Comiiiorum. " Of election." The comitia here rdened to 
•10 the CeniM/ri&ta, (Fid. Adam*» Jtonum AnHquiiie».) 

2S. ContuUku, The Bipont edition reads consult, leferzing the 
term to Cicero alone. Cortins ffw» contuUhu, supposmg the 
tomtuUM i€oignaii to be alM meant. — Cmi^o. <*In the Cm^nis 
JfotMtt." 
Q3 1* Aipormfoeitifuo ounonmi. ** Hid eventuated in disappoio • 
ment and disgrace." 

%. CJMtim. NotamendMrofthe Julian family, but prababy 
some obscure individuaL Had he belonged to that iUustrious house 
he would have been mentioned by StUust among the princ^ con- 
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Fige. 
3. Quern uhique. Tcfi quern et uhu 93 

4 ObsiMre, A verb of the third conjugation, from obeidOf — ^e, 
"to beset" 

6. Cum tdo esse. ** Gamed a weapon about with him." This 
phraseology is adopted from a law of the twelve tables, by which it 
was forbidden to wear any weapon in the city. Compare Cicero, 
(pro Milone, 4,) *' Quae (lex) non modo hominem occidi, ted eete 
cum telo hommis occidendi causa vetat." Upon any sadden provo- 
cation the Romans used the graphium or stylus as a weapon, which 
they carried in a case. Hence probably the origin of the word stiletto 
m Italian. 

6. Item alios jubere. " He directed others to do the same," L e. 
item esse cum telo, 

7. Festinare, " He was actively employed." 

8. Intempesta nocte. " In the dead of night." Intempesta nox 
properly denotes that period of the night which is fit only for repose, 
or, to use the words of Macrobius, {8at, 1, 3, extr.) " quae mm 
hdbet idoneum tempus relnis gerendis." 

9. M. Porcium Laecam. This individual has akeady been men- 
tioned in the 17th chi^ter. According to Cicero, (1 in Cat. 4, — pro 
Sulla, 18,) the meeting was held in the house of Laeca, on the n^t 
of the 6th November, (*' ea nocte, quae conseeuta est posterum diem 
nonarum Novembris, me (Cicerone) consule.^*) Salhist evidently 
places the time of this meeting too early : he seems to have been 
under the impression that it was held about the close of October, 
since he only mentions the accusation of L. Paullus against CatiUne 
(which occurred on the 22d October) in the Slst chapter. Cicero's 
account agrees with Sallust*s as to this having been merely a par- 
tial meeting at the house of Laeca : *' convenisse eodem eomjdures 
ejusdem amentiofi scelerisque socios," Dio Cassius only states that 
Catiline directed his accomplices to assemble by night at a certain 
house, {is oUiav Tivh avWtyiivai. 37, 32.) 

10. C. Cornelius, &c. Cicero here differs from Sallust, and 
makes both Cornelius and Vaigunteius to have belonged to the 
equestrian order. " Reperti sunt duo equites Romani, qui te ista 
cura ^iberarent, et sese ilia ipsa nocte pauUo ante lucem me meo in 
lectulointerfecturos poUicerentur." (1 in Cat. 4.) The discrepancy, 
however, may easily be removed by supposing that Vargunteius, 
although a senator, was of equestrian extraction and rank. Plu- 
tarch calls the two individuals in question Marcius and Cethegus, 
{vit. Cic. 16f ed. Hutten, vol. 6, p. 236). The account given by 
Appian varies from that of SaUust in one or two particulars, and 
•Iso, like that of Plutarch, in the names. Appian makes Lentohui 

23» 
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93 and Cethegofl to hare beta the mtanded Msanins. <B. C. 
3, 3.) Tlie •totuneat of Sdluat b no doubt entitled to the moet 
credit 

11. Ea nodi pautto fott, dCe. ** PmMo poH mUmputam itoc- 
(em,'* obeerves Cortiae, " hoc est prime mane, iUad enim tempna 
aalntationnm eimt." It was the custom at Rome for the consols to 
hold their lerees eariy in the morning. 

IS. Siaiti Molutahtm, "As if for the pnxpoee of paying fhdr 
lespects.*' 

13. IfUellegit, Tlie old preeent : an archaism for vnUUigiL 

14. Latrones, Governed by sollicitare understood. 

15. SulUnu edomu. The soldiers of Sylla, settled as colonists 
on the lands of the Etnirians. Compare Cicero, (3, m Cai. 9,) 
"At Munt homiiuM ex m eoltmiu putt SuUa coiufttott," dec 

16. Anapii maio. " By the doable danger," i e. both withm 
and without the city. 

Q^ 17. Privato cmuilio. ** By his own private Tigilance,'' or, " by 
his single management.*' 

1. Rem ad senMtum refert. ** He l^s the matter before the 
senate." Dahl supposes liua to have taken place on die 19th or 21st 
of October. 

3. Vplgi rwmorihu exagitaUan, "Noised abroad by reason of 
die popalai imnours." Cortius psefers exagiUUum, though he retains 
the common reading : txagiiaium would refer to die senate being 
agitated and alarmed by the popular rumours, preyious to Cicero's 
formal reference. 

8. Jnatrod negotio. " In a dangerous emergency." 

4. Ea poUstMSf dec. Cortius considers ea as an ablatiTC, widi 
fonmda, deereti, or some other equivalent expression, understood. 
Tlus inteipretation appean to us rather forced : we would prefer 
rendering die passage as follows : " This is the highest audiority 
which, in accordance with Roman usage, is bestowed upon any 
magistrate." The whole passage forms a "locus classicus" in 
rdation to the meaning and limits of the famous decree to which it 
attudes. The decree was called UUimum or Extremum, By it 
tiie rqpublie was said to be entrusted to the consuls. For 130 years 
tiefoM SyUa, the creation of a dictator was disused ; but m danger- 
OBS emergencies the consuls were aimed with dictatorial power by 
a decree of diis nature. 

6. Impermm atque judiemmy dec. " To exercise the highest 
ndfitaiy and civfl control." Jmpenunif us opposed to Magutraiiu 
or PoteMtat, denotes mSitazy power or authority. 

«. NuUi •mntm, rmum, 4pp. Some manuscnptf give imUiu$» 
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CortHM, tnd others, howoTer, prefer nuBi. It ii qnettioDed whether Q^ 
mdU be the dative caae, according to the common foim of derfaing, 
or the genitive, according to the older mode of inflection. It ia 
thou^t by many that the position of the words strongly iaTOurs the 
latter opinion. We take the tiberty of dissenting from this. The 
common mode of explaining the passage we consider perfectly 
unexceptionable : " without an express order of the people, no con- 
sul has the right of interlering in these things.'* 

7. Recitamt, ^* Read aloud."— Xe^ere. " To read,** "to peruse 
with the eyes without uttering any sound." — lUeiitare. " To letd 
aloud that others may hear." Compare N^UemM9 Lex, AwtOwrh^ 
v«i 1, page 1146, seqq. 

8. AnU diem textum Kalendae Nowermbris, " On the sixth diqr 
before the Kalends of Noyember," i. e. the 27th October. The 
Latin phrase is equivalent to die sexto ante KaleTidae, or, accocdiaf 
to die more usual form, sexto KaUndas, Emasti sad others make 
diem to be governed by in understood, which is exp re ssed in Bisny 
instances. Compare Cicero, Phil. 3, 8, " in ante diem iv. Kd, 
Vec," dec., and 1, tn Cat, 3, "Dm ego idem in, seamiu, eso^ 
dem te optimatum covsbiUsse in ante diem v. Kai. Novembres.** 
Zumpt, m his larger grammar, thinks that these apparently anome- 
ious phrases probably arose from a transposition of ante ; and that 
having once written ante die tertio KalendaSf they would easily be 
led to change die into diem, as if it had been governed by ante, hk 
his smaller grammar, (Bancroft's transL p. 233,) he considers ante 
diem in the light of an unchangeable substantive, since propositions 
which govern the accusative can be set before it Con^Mre the 
usage of pridie. " Nos in Formiano esee voluoMe usque ad pridie 
N(mas Maias." (Cte. ad Att, 2, 11.) 

9. Fieri, " Were being held." 

10. Q. Mareius Rex, Q, MeteUus Cretieus. Consult Historical 
Index. 

11. Circumque loco, Circum is here put for drcumjacentia. 
Some editions read circumque ea loco. 

12. Ad urhem, "Near the city," or "at the gates of Ae 
city." Generals who claimed a triumph could not enter the city 
until the senate had decided upcm their a^^cation. If they vu>- 
lated this rule, their military power instantly ceased, and theur 
right to a triumph viras lost, since no citizen was allowed to hold 
any military power within the city-waHs. It required a special law 
to be passed, giving them military authority within the city on the 
day of their triumph. The senate met their victorious commandeni 
vithoiit the walls. 
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Pige. 

O^ 13. Cuhmnia poMCorum. " By the cabals of a few individuals.** 
CtUumnia appears to be used here in a sense which approaches 
Teij nearly its primitire one. If Priscian's derivation of the term 
from the old verb calvo ** to thwart,** " to deceive/* be the true one, 
{eahUum in the supine being the intermediate step,) the original 
meaning of ctt^mma will be, « unfair practices,** "cavils," "c*- 
bals,'* &c. 

14. Sed praetores, ViAeTSiand. quoque missi, 

15. PermUsum, " Full power was given.** Permittere is " to 
permit,** **to give leave,** " to empower.** In the treatise addressed 
to Herennius, pemUnio is defined to be, " Rem iradere, et aUaijuM 
voluntati concedere." Mandatwm^ on the other hand, corresponds 
very nearly to our English word *< commission.** 

16. Pro tempore, &c. "JProportioned to the exigency and the 
danger.** 

17. Sestertia centum, " One hundred thousand sestertii.** One 
thousand sestertii made a sestertium, which is the name of a sum, not 
of a coin. The common mode of reckoning among the Romans 
was hy sestertii or nummi. The sestertius, "sesterce,** was a 
silver coin worth originally two asses and a half, and marked by the 
letters L. L. S. for Ubra, Uhra, semis, (two pounds and a half of cop- 
per,) sometimes abbreviated by contracting L. L. into H, thus H. S. 
unless H be an abbreviation or corruption from 1. 1, or two marks 
of unity, which is far more probable. The oldest Roman money 
was of brass ; and an a«, as a coin, was originally a pound of cop- 
per. But after silver began to be coined, (some years before the 
first Punic war,) the as wbs made to weigh less, at first-)-, then ^, 
then ^, of the original weight, so that the coin, which at first had 
weighed a pound, at last weighed but half an uneia. Of silver 
coins the denarius was originally equal to 10 asses, and the sester- 
tius, as above mentioned, to two asses and a half. Hence the name 
sestertius, which is shortened from semistertius ; i. e. the first an 
as, the second an a«, the third, k half as. {Vid. Schweighaeuser ad 
Herodot. 1, bO.-^Matthiae, Q. G, vol. 1, page 176. BUmfieUPs 
transL and Remarks of editor.) After the reduction of the as, how- 
ever, to i^ of a pound, the denarius became equal to 16 asses, and 
the sestertius, or quarter of a denarius, vnB worth now 4 asses. A 
denarius weighed about 73 Paris grains, but under the first empe- 
rors it was gradually diminished to 63 ; so that in the times of ^ 
republic 84 made a pound ; but under Domitian, it took from 96 to 
100. As the silver used in that eohx was but little debased by 
alloy, we may assume that a denarius was equal to a very Kttle 
more than 15 cents of our money ; a sestertius therefore was equid 
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io 3f cenU, and 1000 MUterHi, or a se9tertium, to $37 /V^. 94 
(Zumpes L. G. p. 236. Bancroft't trMukHon.) 

18. GladkUandefmnaiae, « Troop* of Radiators.'' GtadiaUm 
were kept and maintained in schools (tn ludU) by persons called 
UniMMCf who porchased and trained them. Tlie whole number 
vnder one laik$ta was called famiiia. Gladiators were at first 
composed of captives and slaves, or of condemned male^tors. 
But afterwards, in the days of the emperors, even firee-bom citizens, 
ihduced by hire or inclination, fought on the arenas some too of 
noble birth. 

19. Mmtret magutrahu. The higher magistrates were the 
consuls, praetors, and censors : the inferior magistrates were the 
aediles, tribanes, quaeitors, du:. {Vid. Aul, QeU. 13, 16.) 

20. Laeeioia. This term is commonly rendered '* wantonness,'' 
a meaning which cannot apply here with any peculiar mftaning or 
definite force. It appears to us that " devotion to pi:Mic amuse- 
ments'' will suit the context better. Bureau de Lamalle translates 
the word in question by *' licence dissolue." 

21. Diutuma pties. From the time of Sylla down to this period, 
that is, for nearly twenty years, there had been an intemussion of 
civil discord. 

1. AdJUettre eese, <* Were phmged in the deepest affliction." 0g 
The verb adfUctare is the firequentathre of adJHgere, which prop e rly 
denotes ad terram fraUemere, being compounded of ad, and JUgertf 

" to dash or strike against" 

2. Eogitare. ''Were making continual inquiries about the 
conspiracy.*' 

3. Tatnen eisif 6bc, . ''Althou^precautioDarymeasaiesweTehi 
agitation against Imn." 

4. Lege FlauHtL, The Plantian, or Plotian, Law was passed 
A. U. C. 666, having been proposed by M. Plautios Sylvanus, tri- 
bune of the conmums. It ordained that all who should plot against 
die senate, ofier any violence to the magistrates, sf^pear widi a 
weapon in public, seise upon any of the hi^er places of the cily 
with seditious ^ews, or beset, wkh an armed fovce, the abode of 
any citizen, riiould be punished with exile. This kw was subse- 
quently put in force against those of die coni^irators who had not 
been capitally dealt w^ 

6. PoBtrenuf, Sallust here lesomes the strict order of the nar- 
rative, which had been interrupted by the digression in chapter 28. 
JntereaManHutf dec. 

6. Jurgio. " By an accusation originating in private animosity.'' 
Jwrgium is used in this same sense by Cicero^ (pro CoeL 18,) 
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QR " Onmia tunt alia Hon crmunoy sed maledicta juigii petnlantis ma* 
gu, quam publicae quaestionk." 

7. In teruUum venit. This took place on the sixth day before 
the ides of November, (the 8th of the month, according to our mode 
of reckoning,) and the meeting of the senate was held in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Stator, where Cicero had convened that body. The 

, attempt on the consul's life (vid. chap. 28,) was made the day pre- 
vious. Cicero informs us that Catiline was shunned by all the 
assembled senators. {Cie. in Cat. 2, 6.) 

8. Praesentiam ejus timens. Catiline's presence in the senate, 
on this occasion, was probably feared by Cicero for two reasons : 
first, lest, with the aid of those members who were implicated in 
the conspiracy, he might break forth into some act of violence ; and, 
secondly, lest the very circumstance of lus openly appearing in that 
assembly, might lead many to believe that he v?at an innocent and 
calumniated man. 

9. Orationem habuU, dec. "Delivered an oration, brilliant m 
itself and beneficial in its results to the republio." The speech, to 
which allusion is here made, was the first oration against Catiline. 
So splendid a burst of exten^poraneous eloquence deserves far 
higher encomiums than the cold and formal praise bestowed by the 
historian. This oration of Cicero proved of service to the state 
on two accounts : it rendered the conspiracy formed against the 
republic so clear, that no one could doubt its exigence, and it com- 
pelled Catiline to retire from the city. 

10. Quam postea tcnptam edidU, " Which he afterwards com- 
mitted to writing and published." Elegant Latinity for puan pos" 
tea scripsit et edidit. ** In point of effect," observes Mr. Bunlop, 
*< this oration must have been perfectly electric. The disclosure 
to the criminal himself oi his most secret purposes — their flagitious 
nature, threatening the life of every one present — ^the whtde course 
of lus villanies and treasons blazoned forth with the fire of incensed 
eloquence — and the adjuration to him, by flying itom Rome, to firee 
his country firom such a pestilence, were aU vronderfuUy calculated 
to excite astonishment, admiration, and horror." (DieiiZop'# Roman 
Literature^ vol 2, p. 299. Lond. ed.) 

11. Adtedit. "TockhiB sett'^-^Adsfdire, "To sit down," 
" to take one's aeAV'-^Adsidire. « To keep one's seat," « to be 
sitting by the side of" The fonner is compounded of ad, and 
9tdire " to settle," or " be fixed." 

12. Ut omnia bona in epe hdberet, ^*As to entMtain hopes of 
enjoying all {Hreferments." Beauz6e renders it, " I'autorisaient & 
pritendre k tout ce qu'il y avoit de mieaz.'' 
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18. CujutipikutUpunu^crum, dee. "At whone own hands 0^ 
•nd those of his ancestors, yery many kindnesses had been reoehred 
by the Roman conunons." 

14. InquUimu dm*. "An adrentitioas citizen.** InqwUinut 
ems pn^rly denoted one who was not bom at Rome, hot who 
possessed the lights of citizenship, baring no boose of his own, bat 
occupying a hired lodging. Cicero, who was bom at Aipmmn, is 
here sneerin^y termed an ad^entitioas citizen, lodging in the city. 
Conqnre Appian, {BeU, ov. S,) It fthf iyptaeUv yivantt^ KAINON 
ivoiti^up' It ii iiptaw rfit wSkutt, IFKOYIAINON, Z f^nmrt iroXvtoiy 
tdW ipounin-at h aXXtrpCoif oUUut. Rutarch ( VU, Cic.) states, that, 
on the occasion aUuded to in the text, Catiline attenqited to address 
the house in defence of his conduct,, before Cicero rose op ; but 
that when he began to speak, the senators interrupted him in such 
a manner that he could not be heard. He k silent respectmg any 
reply haying b^en made by him to the oration of the consul. It 
would appear from this, but more especially from a remark of 
Cicero, in his speech for Muraena, (ch^ter 25,) that the narrati? e 
of Sallust is here erroneous. According to Cicero, Catiline uttered 
a threat similar to that mentioned in the text, a few days before, 
when replying to Cato, who menaced him in the presence of the 
senate with a public trial. Cicero, mcnreoTer, (2 Cai. 6,) in gtring 
an account to the people, on the following day, of what had passed 
m the senate when he openly charged Catiline with h» guilt, states 
expressly that the l&tter, in spite of his boldness, did not dare to 
make any reply to his speech. We find the same remark also in 
the OnUoTt 37, 129. Floras and Valerius Maximus copy the error 
of Sallust 

15. Parrieidam, Catiline is here styled " a panicide," because 
plotting the destruction of his country, the common parent of all. 
Compare the language of Cicero, (21. Cat. 7,) " Te patria odit 
ae meiuit, et jamdiu te tukil judieai nm de panicidio suo eogi- 
tare," 

16. Jneendivm meum, dee. " I will extinguish with their ruin 
the conflagration which threatens me.** A metaphor tak«i firom the 
demolition of an edifice for the purpose of stopping a conflagration. 
The edifice in this case was his natiye country. 

17. Jnsidiae contuH, Some understand /oetoe, but the ellipsis 
18 unnecessary, as the datiye depends at once upon the preceding 
noun. So, '* Semen eatui^" {Cato. R, R. 5,) "Cautar^us erean" 
die," {Auson. Ephem.) **Rebus humams praeeee," {Senee. ad, 
Pclyb. 31.) Compare also out author*s own expression in this samo 
chapter, " insidiae conetUi maturent." 
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^ 18. OptHmHM factum eredens, '^BeUeTingithiBliiostadYisable 
eoune." Some editums hM,refaetu, ^ 

19. Legiones senberentur. Alluding to the forces which the 
praetora Pompeiai Rnfus and Metelkw Celer had been anthocized 
to raise. (Chapter 30.) 

20. NoeUirUempesUL The night here attnded to was that which 
interrened between the 8tii and 9th days of Norember. For an 
explanation of the phrase, vU. note 8, page 93. 

21. Cumptmeis. According to Plutarch, {VU, dc) Catiline 
marched out with three hundred men well armed, and with the fas- 
ces and other ensigns of authority, as if he had been a lawful magis- 
trate. Appian states that he assumed on his route proconsular dig- 
nity : 'O ni¥ iii ^ia9s rt Koi fnXbtiaSy Af rtg dv66irarot, K06f6H ^a 
Mfx^ irp4 Uvr09. {Appian, BdL Ctt. 2, 8.) Bio Casshis makes 
hiro, after reaching Faesulae, to have taken the title and badges of 
consul. Kol Vf6t tii $ai9o^Xcf iX6c^, rtfy re wfXcyiov ivrutfs intXtrv, 
KMi ri SvofM KtA Hfif 9KSV^ rSv inrirtv X4/9fl3r, r. r. X. {Dio, Coss. 
37, 33.) 

22. Prope diem, ** Shortly." The more usual ordiography is 
pTopediem, as one word. Hie accusatiye, accoidmg to the writers 
on ellipms, depends on ad understood. (Palatrefs Latin ElUptes, 
page 12.) The adireib prope is also not unfrequei^ joined to a 
datire. Thus Virg. Georg. 1, 356, **propiut etahuUe armenta 
tenerenty Nep. Hann, 8, " proptits Tiberi,*^ dec. 

96 1. Ex sua numero. The common text has legatos afVer these 
words ; but it is more elegantly understood. 

2. Cum mandatie. ** With a message." Beanz^ renders it, 
« arec nne sorte de manifesto." But Cortius more correctly makes 
the communication to haTe been a verbal one. 

3. HammL " To any indiridual." Some editions, in place of 
hommiy hawealns. 

4. Plerique patriae^ dte. The student wfll obsenre ih» double 
construction in this passage, by which expertee is first joined with 
a genitire and immediatoly after with ablatires. This change of 
case Is not unfirequent in Sallust. Tlras, ^ Poenam eSn oneri, tsv- 
pNmtetom perdundaeieipublicaeybrf." (Cot. chap. 46.) ** UHvidet 
neque per Tim, neque insidiis opprimi poeeeV {Jug. clup. 7.) <* Pie- 
roeque miUtiae, paucoe funa eogmtoe aeeire.** C*^* c^P- M) 
Compare Plautus, {Asm. 3, 2, 81.) ** Vt m^uet teque, fiuame^ 
a<^tf«ingemo nostro deeuit.** 

6. LegeuH. " To avail himself of the benefit of the law." The 
law here alhided to is commonly called the P^irian, not because 
proposed by a magistrate of that name^ as some imagbe, but on 
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iceount of lU haTiog been occasioned by the conduct of a moxer 90 
named Lucius Papirius. It was passed A. U. 0. 428, and ordained 
that no person should be held in fetters or stocks, except cooTicted 
of acrime, and in order to punishment ; but that, formooej due, the 
goods of the debtor, not his person, should be answenble. (Lto. 
8, S8.) lArj remarks of this law, that it broke one of the strengest 
bonds of credit ^ Vietum eo 4ie, #6 tmpeUntem injurutm umus, 
ingens vmcukimJUei.** On this account, as may well be supposed, 
it was mdaTOurably leceiTed by the rich, and had to be re-enacted 
forty years afterwards, at the time of the seceesion to the Janicuhmk 

6. Libtrvm corpus habere. The cruelty and oppression, which 
marked the conduct of the rich towards their unfoitunate debtiuv 
occasioned most, if not all,' of the distobances that mtcicfiBred with 
the etf lier growth of the Roman state. 

7. Praetoris. To the praetors bdonged the general adnumstm- 
tion of public jusdce. The city praetor (praetor urharuu) is hers 
alluded to : he took cognisance of all Htigations between citizens^ 
The praetor peregrnmu dispensed justice to foreigners at Rome, or 
to foreigners and citizens when inrc^ed in controrersy. 

8. Majoru westrmn. Almost all the manuscripts haye Mjtfn for 
vutrum ; but, according to Auhis GeUius, (20, 6,) the oldest copies 
in his time exhibited veotrum. Correct Latimty requires this latter 
form in the present case. Nootri and vestri are used when the 
genitiye denotes the object ; as amor nostri, eura nottri, m U er e r e 
moiiri, dec., bat naetrum and veetrum must be employed when the 
genitive indicates the subject; as frequetUia veetntm, conieniio 
v€9trum, dec. (VU. Zumpt. L. G. p. 241.) 

9. Jnopiae opituiati sunt. Alludmg to the laws passed at yaiieus 
times for diminiahing the rate of interest. 

10. Argontum aere oohitum est. '* Siher was paid with brass." 
The allusion is to the Y slerian Law, ie quadrmUe, proposed by Im 
Valerias Flaceus, when consul, A. U. O. 607. By the provisioM 
of this law, ihe fourth part only of the debt was paid, namely, an 
«t for a sestertiuSf and a sestertius for a denarius ; or 26 for 100, 
and 260 for 1000. The sestertius was origmally equal to two asses 
and a half ; and the denarius to ten ; when, howerer, the weight of 
the as was diminished to one ounce, a denarius passed for sixteen 
asseSf and a sestertius for four, which proportion continued when 
the as was reduced to half fn ounce. Vetteius Paterculus (2, 23,) 
speaks of the Valerian law abore mentioned, in terms of merited 
nprobatioD. *' Valerius Flaceus^ turpissimae legis auetor^ qua 
ereditoribus ptadrantem sehi jusserat.** Moirtesquieu, on the oUmt 
hand, praises this law. (V Esprit des Lois, 22, 22.) The error, 

24 
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QA into which he fell, of mistaking qtiadrans, in the text of Patercnlos, 
•8 equivalent to tuurae trientes, after being noticed and corrected 
by many of the learned, was finally removed from his wofk. 

11. Secesnt, Three secessiona of the people are recorded in 
Roman history. The first took place A. U. C. 260, on account of 
the severity of creditors, and was made to the sacred monnt. (Xtv. 
3, 32.) The second was occasioned by the conduct of Appius 
Claudius, the decemvir, and was made first to the Aventine and 
afterwards to the sacred mount. (Lto. 3, 60.) It happened A. U. 
C. 305. The third was produced by the same cause as the first, 
and was made to the Janieulum, A. U. C. 466. (Xtv. epU. Ub. il.) 
13. Nemo bomu. " No man of spirit.'' 

13. ^ffti^^. " Parts with." The student will observe that perdii 
would change entirely the spirit of the passage*. AmiUere is simply 
" to lose the possession of a thing which one has once had." Per- 
iere, on the other hand, is " to lose," '* destroy," or ** throw away 
uselessly or hurtfuUy." Thus, in the treatise addressed to Heren- 
nius, (4, 44,) we have the following : ** Quod fmAt bene videtur 
Deems inteUexissej qui se devomsse dicilur, et pro Ugumibat m 
hoetes mtuUsae medios ; unde amisit vitaniy at non perdidit." ( Vid. 
Crombie^s Gymnasium^ vol. 1, p. 98.) 

14. Quonam modot &c. ''In what way we may perish, after 
having most effectually avenged our blood ;" i. e. how we may sell 
our lives as dearly as possible. 

15. Marcius. The verb r««po7u2»< is elegantly understood. Thus, 
Phaedrus, 1, 25, 8, **At ille,facerem mehercuUf nisi esse scirem 
camis te cupidum meaey (Vid. Palaire^s Latin EUipses,-p. 254.) 

16. Optumo euique. " To each most eminent pers(m." Optumo 
euique is here equivalent to opHnuUibus stnguUs, From a com- 
parison of various passages in Cicero, it would appear that optimates, 
in that writer, denotes << persons distinguished hj rank or political 
merit," and sometimes the former only. Crombui^s Gynmdsium, 
vol. 2, p. 107. 

17. Non quo, dec. '' Not that he was conscious to himself," dec 
This use of non quo for non quod bas been very mnch disputed. 
H. Stephens {Schediasm. 2, 7,) and Laurentius Valla {Eleg. 2, 87,) 
particularly oppose it. Tursellinus, on the other hand, successfully 
defends its correctness, both fin>m the language of manuscrq>ts and 
the usage of the best writers. (Turs, de Part. p. 494, ed. Lips, 
1769, and p. 240, ed. BaHey Land. 1828.) It is, however, not to 
be denied, as Zumpt well observes, that it is safer in general to say 
non quod, non eo quod, non ideo quod, non quoniam, dec. {^iimp$» 
L. Q. p. 335.) 
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F»f6, 

18. Ex iua eonUntitme. " From any priyste qnazrel of hit." 9(( 

19. Earum exemplum. " A copy of it." Of coond we mutt 
regard the letter as genuine, and not the production of the historian. 

1. Q. Catulo S, The letter 8 is abbreyiated from Salutem, 97 
which is goyemed by dicit miderstood. The whole expression in 
the text will be equiyalent to " L. Catiline greets Q. Catuhis/* or, 
<* wishes him health." As regards the epistolary corre^wndence 
of the Romans, the following remarks may not be misplaced. If 
either of the parties was inyested with an c^ce, ciyil or military, it 
was usual to express it thus : " P. Serv. RuUus. Trib. pi. x. on* 
Pompeio Consuli." When the person addressed was an intimate 
friend, they sometimes added the epithets ** Humamsnmus,** 
** OpHwus,^* ^* SuamsnmuSf^ and yery frequently '* Suus,** as 
" Praetoru Syraoisam MarceUo «uo." The " Praeloqnium'* was 
sometimes conceiyed in the following terms : *' Si vales, gaudeo ; 
ego valeo" and frequently yvritten in the initials only, S. V. 6. E. 
V. or S V. B. E. E. V. that is, " Si vales, bene est, ego valeo.** The 
letter frequently ended with the word " Vale,^* sometimes ** Ave,** 
or ** Salve," to which, in some instances, was added the expression 
of endearment, *^Mi ammt,** The place where the letter was 
written was subjoined, unless preyiously communicated. The date 
always expressed the day, frequently the year, and sometimes the 
hour. They used no signature, or subscription, unless when writ- 
ing to emperors. There was yery rarely an inscription on the out- 
side, the letter being deliyered to a letter-carrier, {TabeUaxius,) who 
was made acquainted with the person for whom it was intended. 
The letter was tied round with a string, the knot of which was 
sealed. The seal was, generally, a head of the letter-writer, or of 
some of his ancestors, impressed on wax or chalk. Hence the 
phrases for *' to open a letter," are ** vinculum solvere,** " ineidere 
Unum,** '< epistolam solvere.** It was usual also for the bearer of 
the letter, before it was opened, to request the person to examine 
the seal, that he might be sure there was no imposture. Crombie*s 
Gymnasium, yol. I, p. 289. 

3. Egregia tua fides, dec. "Your distinguished integrity, known 
to me by experience, has giyen a pleasing confidence to my present 
recomnrandation," L e. has in^ired me with a pleating confidence 
in reconmiending my concerns to your care. 

3. Quamobrem defensionem, dec. Defensio is here o/ppoeeS. to 
saiisf actio, and signifies a formal defence in the presence of one's 
enemies, while satisf actio denotes a general explanatiou, such as 
may satisfy a friend. The whole passage may hence be rendered 
as follows : " Wherefore, as regards the novel step which I have 
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Q*}^ token, I have lesol? ed not to prepare a formal defence of it against 
my enemiee, but, without any consciousness of misconduct, have 
detennined to lay before you such an explanation as may remove 
the doubts of a friend.'* The phrase ^*ex nulla con»cientia db 
CULPA,*' Bumouf considers a remnant of earlier Latinity, when the 
prq)osition, as in our modem tongues, was used to idmitiiy indi- 
vidual cases, ie culpa being here equivalent to cvlpae. We doubt 
the correctness of thb explanation. The preposition appears to be 
here used with the ablative for the purpose of expressmg the 
•lightest possible relation hetween. coiucietUia and culpa in the mind 
of the writer. 

4. Quam, Kefemng to satisfactumem. 

5. Me dius jUiutt dec. '< Which, upon my honour as a man, 
you irill find to be true." As regards the expression dius Jidius, 
Festus makes it the same as AUt fiUuSt ** the son of Jove," L e. 
Hercules. He states, at the same time, two other explanations ; 
one, which makes it equivalent to divi fides, and the other to diet 
fides, AU these etymologies are decidedly enoneous. A passage 
in Piautus, (Asm. 1, 1, 8,) furnishes a safer guide. It is as follows : 
** Per deumfidmm fuaeris ; jurato mUd video necesse esse doqui, 
fwdquid rogesy From this passsge we may fairly infer, that, in 
the phrase under consideration, dius is the same as deus or dvmsy 
uAfidms an adjective formed bam fides, H«ice diusfidhis, " the 
god of hoDonr," or ^ good foith," will be the same as the Z*^ 
wioTVK of the Greeks; and, if we follow the authority of yairo,(L.L. 
4k 10,) identical with the Sahme Sancus, and Roman Hercules : so 
that 9iieim«;iimt is nothing more ^Sbmamedeusfidd^i. e. Hercules) 
adjwset^ og, in other woids, mehercule. 

<. Fruetu laboris. Alluding to the eonsuUiq), VThieh he had 
sought ineffectnsUy. 

7. SUOum digr^uHs, '< That station m the republic to which I 
vras&idy entitled." Gonqpare ch. 18, « Po«< jMniifo Caij^tiM, peetc 
ntsnim repetuaid4Krwm reus, proMbitus erat comsulahtm peUre,** dec 

8. Meis mumimbus. ** Of my own coatracting."«-^iltfwiii iiom». 
mims, '<Geiitr»eted by others, and for which I had beeome surety." 
Among the Romsas, it was a customaiy formality, in borrowing 
money, to write down the sum and subscribe the peison's nsme in 
the bsnker's books. Henee immmii is pot for a debt, for the esnae 
ofadebt, for an article of aeeount, dee. 

9. Nm dignos homines, Ac, « Unwortlqr men graced with 
nonour ;" L e. raised to high prefoiment 

10. Falsa suspicioiu alienatum, <* Alienated from pabUo fofonr 
Juou£^ groundless suspieion." 
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11. Hoe nomine, dec. ** On thui tcconiit I have parsued a course QJ 
•ufficiently honourable, considering my calamitous situation, snd 
one which leads me to entertain the hope of preserving what con- 
sideration there is left me." 

12. Earn db injuria defendas, dec. ** Defend her from injury, 
being intreated so to do by the lo?e you bear to your own off- 
spring." 

13. Haveto. An archaism for Aveto. CatuQus uses this form 
(101, 10,) ''Have atque Vaie.** Compare Quintilian, 1, 6, 21, ed. 
Spalding. 'Whiter's etymology of the word is extremely ingenious : 
** Haife or Ave is nothing but Habe, have, possess — riches, honour^ 
health." 

14. Inagro Arretino. The common text has Reatino. Am 
Reate, howeyer, was a town of the Sabines, and as Catiline was 
proceedmg along the Aurelian way, under the pretence of retiring to 
Massilia, but in reality ta join Manlius, it is far preferable to adopt 
Arretino as the lection, ArreUum (now Arezzo) being an ancient 
city of Etniria. 

15. Sinefraude. " Widi impunity," or ** with the assurance of 
safety." Compare the words of Ulpian, {leg. 131, dt V. S.) «< Miud 
fraus estf aUud poena. Fraus evdm sine poena esse potest : poena 
sinefraude esse non potest. Poena est noxae vindicta; fraus el 
tpta noxa dieiiur, et quasi poenae quaedam praeparatio.** 

] 6. Praeter condemnaiis, ' In this clause, eondemnaiis 

depends on lieeret, and praeter is used adverbially for praeterquam. 
The instances, however, of such a usage are not of very frequent 
occurrence. We have one in Justin, (13, 6,) " Alexander epistolas 
in Graeciam scHpserat, quibus omnium civitaium exudes, praeter 
eaedis damnati, restituehantury {Vid. Graev. ad loc.) Another 
example is found in Suetonius, though not so conclusive as the first : 
'< reliquerit eum nuUo, praeter auguraUs sacerdotii, honore imperti 
turn." {Claud. 4.— vol. 2, page 10. ed. Crus.) 

17. Duobis senati decretis. '* Notwithstanding two decrees of 
ti>e senate." Though two decrees of the senate had been made. 
Thsre is here an ellipsis otfactis. The first of these ordinances is 
mentioned in chapter 30. 

1. Tinta vis morbi, uti tabes. " So violent a malady, like some 98 
eoRoding poison," dec. The distemper or malady, here alluded 

to, is the desire of a change, which influenced, at that period, the 
minds of so large a number, and produced a disaffection to the 
state. 

2. Aliena. " Alienated from the public welfare." — Omnino. " In 
gmieral."— Ji2 adeo. '* This mdeed." 

24* 
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^Q 3. Quit opes mtUae sunt, "Th^, who Ka?e no refonrces of 
their own, look with an evil oye <m the higher ekes of citizens, 
eleTEte to office thoee who are of the saiBe tton^ with themselTet." 
Quis is put for quUms. By bono* are here meant, not Ae good and 
yirtuous merely, but, generally ^>eaking, the better class o( citizens, 
who are always more or less averse to violent changes in the state, 
as well from principle, as from the danger which might result to 
their jMnvate a&irs. By malos, on the other hand, are meant the 
needy and unprincipled. Compare Plautus, (C^Hv. 3, 4, 61,) 
'* Est miserorum ui maloYolentes tint atquc invideaBt bonis.*' 

4. Tiirlf€, ** By public disturbance."— <&« euro. "Without 
any apprehension for themselves." — Habeiur. "Is kept,'* or 
" exists." The idea expressed in the text, when par^hrated, will 
be, "since poverty does not easily su£Eer loss." 

6. PUie$. To be construed as tiie nominative absolute. Someedi- 
tioBs read « vers, instead of ea vero, removing at the same tine the 
comma after pUbes^ which of course alters the construction. This 
emendation, however, is far inferior to the reading in our text. From 
a view of the context it will appear, that Sallust first speaks of the 
people in general, the people of the whole empire, (cuncta fUhta 
§mmMO,) He then particularizes the people of the capital, and remarks, 
thai, with regard to them, there weze other and m<Hre special reasons, 
the operation of which led (bem to favour the designs of Catiline. 

6. Prinmm entmiim. Oppoeed, not to item and poa^emo, in the 
same sentence, but to Demde^ at the cominenoeaient of tho 



7. Per iedeeor^ " By disgraoefiil excess e s." 

8. Sieud m teniuutm. "As into some impure receptacle." 
Seaiina is properly the bottom of a ship, iHiere the bilgie-water 
collects. It is applied also by Cicero to the rabble, dec. 

9. Eegio mUM, atpie cuU%, " With the hixuzj and ]pomp of 
kmgs." 

10. Prvaati$ atpte publids lurgitumOiue, The private largesses 
wece bestowed ei4^er by the candidates for public favour, or by 
those who had ahready enjoyed it : the public have reference to the 
com distributed among the lower orders at the expense of the state : 
five bushels monthly to each man. Compare Salluat, {HUL frag, 
ed. Cifl. p. 974.) ^ Qutt Uanem qtUnu modus liberUUem cmMmm 
aesttrntofere^* dec., and also Suebonma, {AMg, 40, vol 1, p. 274, ed. 
Cms,) 

11. ReipubUcae juxtOf dec. "Showed nu more regard to the 
piMic interest than to their own ;" i. e. were equally nc^flectfol of 
their own and the public good. For tUf ftdveibial nee of /KSte, 
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eowgpue chupter 6t. ** Ita eumcH mae atque hotimm viUu fusta 98 
peperceraady 

12. Ju9 UberttUu immimUwn erat. AUoding to a law ^lacted 
by SjUa, whea dictator, {Lez. Comdia, A. U. C. 673,) which de- 
clared the childiea of proscribed persons incapable of holding any 
pubhc office. Compare Velleius Pat^cnlus, (2, 28,) " exdusi^ 
foUrnuopibushberU^* and Plutarch, (vW SyU.) S ii w6amav iduc4»raT99 

vdvriop Ufinewt. To the same ^kct aie the words of Aeo^iis 
Lqudtts, as given bjr Sallust, {Hitt.frag. Ub. 1, p. 936, ed. Cort.) 
Abo«t twenty years after this event, a powerful ^Sati was made by 
the individu^ who were sufiering ondw the operation of this law, 
to have it repealed. Cicero was at that time consul, and by his 
strenuous exertions defeated the a|q>lication. Of the oration de- 
livered 1^ htm on this occasion, {Dt proscriptorum Uberis,) a 
solitary fragment is preserved by Quintilian, (11, 1,) " QtUd emm 
crudelvM quam homines honcsiis parentibus ac majcribus natn a 
repuUka wAmoverit Sed ita Ugibus Syllae conUneiur status 
civitatte, tuf, his sotutis, stare ipsa wm possit." ide. Op. ed. 
Olivet, vol. 6, p. 479.) Cicero himself alludes to his conduct in 
tins affiur, m his oraticm against Piso, (chap. 2.) He allowed the 
claim to be perfectly reasonable, but aigued against it on the ground 
of state-policy. Julius Caesar, however, subsequently abrogated 
this unjust ordinance. Thus Suetonius, {Jul. 41,) remarks, "Ad- 
misit ad honores et proscriptorum Uberosf^ and Plutarch, {Vit, 
Ckus.) aHfeBtis tl incriim^ itd rfis fiotTJIs, ^vyaSas re KaTfiyaytt ^al tSv 
hri 2IdXXa ivwrv^whrnm roirs waZSas iiririfwxxs hrotiive. Compare Dio 
Cass. 41, 18, jSigon. ad Ctc. I. c. Crus. ad Suet. I. c. 

13. AUarwm atque senati, dtc. " Of a di&rent patty fsom diat 
of the senate.'' 

14. Id adeo malwnj dec. " Wiik such violence had that evil, 
ftft^ many years of cessation, returned upon the state." Adeo 
appears to have, in this passage, the force of in tantwn, (Ck>mpaze 
TurselUn. de part. s. v.) Dureau de Xiamalle gives it the same 
meaning: '*Tant ces fimestes rivalit^s, long-ten^ assoupies, 
s'^taient r^eiU^es avee j^us de fureur que jamais !" 

16. TrUnmicia potestas restituta. The tribunes of the commons 
were originally created A. U. C. 260, at the time of the secessioQ 
to the sacred motint, fox the purpose of protecting the rights of the 
peo|de. Under the sanction, however, of the law which made their 
persons sacred, they subsequently carried their power to the most 
ei^avngant height. I^lla abridged, and in a manner extinguished, 
that power, by enacting, that whoevw bad been tribune ahoold wt 
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QQ afterwaidf enjoy any other magistracy ; diat there diooM be no 
appeal to the tribunes ; that they should not be allowed to assemble 
ihe people and make harangues to them, nor propose laws, but 
lAiould only retain the right of intercession. In the consulship of 
Cotta, howerer, (A. U. C. 679,) they again obtained the right of 
enjoying other offices ; and in that of Pompey and Crassus, A. U. 
C. 683, all their former powers. Pompey's conduct in this affair is 
Tery justly condemned by Cicero, since the tribunes now became 
mere tools in the hands of the ambitious and powerful. 

16. Summam potestatemnacti. These words haye Tery much 
^e appearance of an interpolation. They are not necessary to the 
sense, since by summam potestatem is meant the tribunician power, 
which has already been mentioned in the preceding clause. 
QQ 1. Senati gpeeiCf dec. " Under the pretence of supporting the 
authority of the senate, but in reality for their own advancement.*' 
2. Honestia nominibus. '* Under fair pretexts." 
8. Neque modesHa negue modus. '* Nei&er moderation nor limit.** 
4. Maritimum. The maritime war against the CiHcians, sup- 
ported by Mithridates, called also the piratical war. The Cilician 
pirates, covered eveiy sea with their fleets, and extended their dep- 
redations ev^n to the coast of Italy and the mouth of the Tib^ 
Pompey was sent against them, by virtue of the Gabinian law, A 
U. C. 687, and brought the war to a conclusion within the space of 
forty days. Ck)mpare VeU: Patere. 3, 81 e£ 32 : Florus, 3, 6,: Cte. 
pro Lege ManU : Plut. Vit. Pomp. 

6. Mithridaticum. The war with Mithridates, kmg of Pontut, 
one of the ablest monarchs with whom the Romans ever had to con- 
tend. His character is briefly but ably drawn by Velleius Pater- 
eulus, (2, 18, I,) ** Vir neque silendus, neque dUendus sine euro, 
hello acerrimus, mrtute eximiusj aliquando fortuna, semper ammo 
maxmuSf eonaHiis dux, miles manu, odio in Romanos Hannibal.** 
LuGullus carried on the war against him for nearly seven years, at 
the expiration of which period he was recalled by the senate, and 
P<mipey, who had just ended the piratical war, was, by the Manilian 
Law, sent against Mithridates. 

6. Plehis opes immimUae. The authority of the people was 
weakened by the high powers delegated to a single individual, 
Pompey. 

7. Innoxii. The adjective is here used passively, ** unhurt," or, 
less literally, *^ free from all danger of attack.*' Compare Lucan, 
(9,894.) 

8. Ceteros judia'is terrere. " They alarmed die rest by tlM 
ligour of their judicial investigations." 
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9. Pketdius, ** More peaceably.*' The meaning of the claoae ^ 
:•, that thoee who filled offices of magistracy, especially the tr»- 
honeahqp, might be less di^KMed to ttir up commotiona among 

the people, throagfa dread of pioeecatioa by the nobility, after the 
•ipiration of their offices. 

10. Ubi primuM, dee. Grater suggests novandi, which Oortios 
Acknowledges would make an easier construction, though it would 
be less in accordance with the style of Sallust, than the present 
reading noodndis. Some editions adopt Gruter*s suggestum of 
fiOMfuIt, and place a comma aft^ prtmumj and another after rebtu. 
We hai^ given the reading of Coitius, which may be rendered as 
lirilows: ''As soon as the hope was prasented to their view of 
efferting some change in the adverse condition of their affiuis." 

11. Vetus certamem, ** The old controversy," i e. betwem the 
patricians and plebeians. — Eomm. Refenrmg to the {debeians. 

15. AefUM manu, dec. ** Had left the field on equal terms with 
the forces of the wpablie." 

18. ExstMgwhus. ** Completely exhausted." Compare Cicefo^ 
{pr0 Sett. 10,) *' HomMnu tnervMiii tOque etsangydhu eontu^ 
lahu daius esV* 

14. Extra anifurtiianem. " Unconnected with the conspiracy*** 

16. A, Fulvms, As Valerius Maximus, (6, 8, 6,) in mentioning 
this same dreumstancej caUs the name of the father A. Fulvius, 
Cortius thinks it probable that Sallust wrote A, FuhU wnatorit 
/Uius, Dio Caasins (37, 86) incorrectly makes the son himself a 
senator : ' Ai^Xov ^2 ^ovXfiiov, Ikvifa /SovXsvriiPf airds h variip dwUfm^, 
iVU. Remwr, ad loe.) 

16. Parent necari jussit. Fathers, among the Romans, had the 
power of life and death over their children. Hence a fother is called 
a domestic judge or magistrate, by Seneca ; and a censor of his 
son, by Suetonius, {Vit. Ciaud. 16:) Valerius Maximus, (1. <v) in 
relating this afiair of the punishment o( Fulvius, adds, that the 
father told the son he had begotten him, not for Catiline against hie 
country, but for his country against Catiline. " Non te Catilmat 
iUum advertut pairiam, »ed patriot^ adversus Catilinam, genuissey 

17. NegotiatuM. Understand erat, "Had traded." For tiie 
difference between the Roman negoiiatares and mercatorM, consult 
note 7, page 44. 

18. Frineipibut, " Leading men.*' — Noverai, Noaure is " to 
know," or '* to be acquainted with any thing as an object of per- 
ception ;" '* to have an idea" or ** notion of it, as ^qprehended by 
the mind." Sctr« is *' to know any thing as a matter of fact, or 
any truth as an object of conviction." The following examples will 
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QQ eipliin Has difference more folly : " Haminem novi, et dominus gut 
nunc ut »cio." {Plaut. Rud. 4, 3, 26,) « I am acquainted with 
the man, and I know who his master is.'* The latter clause, how- 
erer, does not imply any personal knowledge of the master. He 
might know him only hy name. " Ntm fwrunt, scio,** (Plaut. Cat, 
PnfL) '* lliej are not acquainted with the play," not hamng teen 
it performed — ** tUe eircumstanee I know.'* {Crombie^s Oymntr 
nmii, vol. 1, p. 82.) 

19. Percunetatus, PercuneUari (or pereontari) means " to sift 
to the bottom by search or inquiry," " to piyi" and has, according 
to Domesnil, a relation yery often to pnblic news. It is derived 
probably fhnn per and eontue, (qoasi per eoniumexquirere,) and ex- 
presses a sifting and inquisittTe mamwr of asking. Pereunetmif 
moreover, answers to the Greek vwOivtaeai, and always requires a 
detailed reply. 
100 ^' ^*^' "^^^ ^^^ ^ ^'^'^ ^^"^ instead of audit. Compare 

Cicero, (pro Arch, 8,) " Quoties ego hunc Arcktam vidi 

dicere ex tempore.'* 

2. Si modOf dee. " Prorided only you are inclined to act the 
part of men." 

8. Quin, Inthesenseof^itailfum, which is the reading of some 
editions. 

4. Ab Roma aherat. This is one of the ezan^iles which Prisdaa 
adduces, for the purpose of showing, that the prqmsition is often, 
more especially by hiatorians, added to the aUatrre of maim of 
places. 

5. Quo major auctoritae, dec "That what he should say mi^ 
have greater weight." 

6. Jnnoxios, ** Innocent persons ;" i. e. indiiridaals unconnected 
with the conspiracy. The adjective is here used in idiat the gram- 
marians call an active sense. Compare note 7, page 99. — Qus 
legaiU ancnraf amplior esset. " That the ambassadors vofjbt be 
hispired with more courage to act." 

7. Majores opee, " More powerfttl rtsouices ;" those namely 
of the republic. Bureau de LamaUe renders the phrase by "une 
grande masse de puiss»ice." 

8. PaJtroeimo, Individual noblemen, or particular famflies ot 
illustrious rank, were sometimes patrons of whole states. These 
patrons were generally those who had reduced them under the Ro- 
man power, or had, at some time or other, beensppointed govemon 
over them : and the righta of patronage were transmitted by them to 
iheir descendants. In the present instance, Q. Fsbius Sanga derived 
his right of patronage from hia ancestor Q. Fabius Mazimus» who 
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Pace, 
finally reduced the AUobroges, and hmce was flornamed AUdbro- \QQ 
gicut, 

9. ConnUo cognito, "Having learned the plot'* — Studkmam- 
furatumUf dec. " To feign a strong desire for the success of the 
conspiracy.*' 

10. Bene pdUieeantur, " To promise fair." Befie is here equir- 
alent to hona quaeque. 

11. GaUia cUeriore. Hither or Cisalpine Gaol, Ijring south of 
the Alps, and forming the northern division of Italy. The term 
eiterior is applied in reference to Rome. 

12. Cuneta timul agere, ^ Put all their schemes in operation at 
one and the same moment" Cortius wishes to exclude euncta simid 
from the text, in opposition to all the manuscripts. 

13. FeetinandOf agitando omnia, ** By their precipitate moye- 
ments, by their thro^nng all tilings into confusion." 

1. C. Murena. Brother of licinius Murena, consul elect The | Ai 
common reading in cUeriore GaUia has been amended by Cortius, 

and in uUeriore Gallia substituted. There can be no doubt what- 
eyer as to the correctness of this alteration. Celer was in hither 
Gaul, and Murena, as appears plainly from Cicero, (pro Murena, 41,) 
was in Transalpine or farther GauL 

2. Legatus. A proconsul or propraetor chose a legatus to ac' 
company him to his proyince, and assist him in the discharge of his 
public duties. Thus Cicero, for example, when he went as pro- 
consul into Cilicia, A. U. C. 702, chose for his legatus his brother 
Quintus. In the absence of the goyemor of the proyince, the 
legatus exercised full control oyer it, and had equal authority and 
jurisdiction. Sometimes the goyemor remained at home, and 
merely sent out the legatus to the province ; and at other times 
the senate, without naming any proconsul or propraetor, merely 
sent out a legatus. This last was the case with C. Murena. 

3. Videhantur. Understand Ulaef referring to copiae. 

4. ConetituerarU. The verb is put in the plural, as if l,entulu9 
cum ceteris were a double nominatiye. 

5. AcHovdbue. " The proceedings," << the acts." Alluding to 
Cicero's haying driven Catiline from the city, and excited, as they 
maintained, the most groundless suspicions against many innocent 
individuals. Compare Appian, (B. C. 2, 3,) AbSkiop Si Bqortav, 
rdp SfJuapxoVf UKkticlav eiS^s ^i Kiipv^i avviyttv^ koI Karnyoptiv ro9 
KiKiptavoff in dtl S$i\o9 Koi woX«/toiroto0, <cal Hiy tAiv Iv oiSevl Ssiv^ 
Siarapdrrovros. Plutarch informs us, ( Vit, Cic. 23. vol. 6, page 338. 
ed. Huttenj^ that, after the conspiracy had been completely crushed, 
|^e tribunes, Metellus and Bestia, having entered upon their office 
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101 ^ ^"^^ ^^ befd^re that of Cicero expired, would not sufier him to 
address the people. Thej placed their own benches on the rostra, 
and only gare him permisnon to take the oath upon laying 
down his office, afUr which he was immediately to descend. Ac- 
cordingly, when Cicero went up, it was expected that he wocdd 
take the customary oath ; bnt, e^ence being made, instead of the 
HBual form, he adopted one that was new and singular. The pur^ 
port of it was, that " He had saved his country, and preserved the 
6 lJU|l iiq :" (9 /<^ notOKivat Htv irarpOaj koI dtarsTtipVf^^^ riip fiysitovtav,) 
and all the people joined in it, 

6. hnidiam. '*The blame." — Optumo eonmli. Some have 
regarded this expression on the part of the historian as extremely 
honourable, considering the private feud which existed between him 
and Cicero. We should be inclined to put a different construction 
upon it. Nothing appears to us more frigid than this language of 
Sallust respecting one who had been the preserver of his country. 
And that it would sound so in fact to a Roman ear, may be cleariy 
inferred from a passage in one of the letters of Cicero to Atticus, 
(18, 21,) in which he speaks of Brutus having applied this same 
expression to him : "Hie mUem se etiam tribuere multum mihi 
ptUat, quod scripserit optimum consuUm. Quis emm jejunius dixit 
immicusV* 

7. Proxtma noete, Plutarch states, that one of the nights of the 
Saturnalia had been fixed for the perpetration of the horrid deeds 
mentioned in the text. The testimony of Cicero is to the same 
effect, (3, fit Cat 4.) The celebration of the Saturnalia commenced 
on the 17th day of December, so that Bestia was to have delivered 
his intended harangue a few days after he had entered upon his 
office, which, in the case of the tribunes, was the 10th of the same 
month. On the 5th of December, however, the conspirators were 
put to death. 

8. Duodecim simd opportuna, Ac. Plutarch's statement differs 
from ^t of Sallust. H^ informs us that the conspirators had 
divided Rome into a hundred parts, and selected the same number 
of men, to each of whom was allotted his quarter to be set on fire. 
As this was to be done by them all at the same moment, they 
hoped that the conflagration would be general. Others were to 
intercept the water, and kill all that went to seek it. 

9. ObsidSret. " Should beset." A verb of the third conjuga- 
tion, ohsidot &re. 

10. Alius autem alium. Understand adgrederetur, << That one 
should attack one, another attack another :" i. e. that ^ach should 
•ingle out his victim. 
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Page. 

11. FiliifamUiarunL T« these Cicero is thought to allode, JQ] 
(2, in Cat. 3,) **HoSj guos video wolitare inforOy quot stare ad 
curiam^ quos etiam in eenalum venire, qui nitent unguentis, qui 
fulgent pwrjpwroy^^ &c. 

12. Parata. Plutarch states, that Cams Sulpiciiis, one of the 
praetors, who had been sent to Cethegus's house, found there a 
largo quantity of javelins, swords, poniards, and other arms, lU newly 
furbished. 

13. Die* prolatando. " By puttmg oflf the day of execution." 

14. Contenntnt. " Obtain an interview with." The following 
examples, with reference to the construction of conoemo, may not 
be misplaced. Convenire in urbem, " To come into the city and 
assemble." Convenire in urhe. '* To assemble in the city, having 
been there before." Convenire aliquem. " To speak to anyone," 
or " to have an interview with him." Convenit hoc mihi. " This 
suits me," or, " is convenient to me." Convenit mt'At eum tUo. ** I 
agree with him." 

15. Jusjurandum. " An oath :**^ i. c. a written promise in the 
language and form of an oath, that the conspirators would afford 
relief to the Allobroges, if the latter joined in the plot and it should 
prove successful. 

16. Signatum. " With ^eir respective seals affixed." 

17. Ceieri nikU suspicantes dant. Compare Cicero, (3, in Cat. 
5,) " Tabuku proferri jussimuSf quae a quoque dieebmUur datae, 
Primum ostendimut Cethego signum ; cognovit." 

18. Crotoniensem. " A native of Crotona." Consult G^eographi- 
cal Index. 

19. Fac cogites, &c. " See that you reflect m how desperate a 
situation you are." 

1. Tuae rationes. '* Your present circumstances." 102 

2. Etiam db infimis. From what follows {quo consUio eervitia 
repudiet) it is evident that by infimi, ** persons of the lowest condi« 
tion," are meant the slaves. As regards the language of this letter, 
it may not be amiss to state that Cicero giyes it somewhat differ- 
ently, (3, in Cat. 5.) It is more than probable, howeyer, that the 
orator merely stated the purport of it from memory, while Sallust 
had access to the (Nngmal among the archiyes of the state : for the 
words of the historian {quarum exemplum infra ecripium) plainly 
show that we haye here a copy of the original document 

3. Mandata verbis dai. ** He giyes him a yerbal message." 

4. Mulvio. Now Ponte MoUe^ one of the bridges oyer the Tiber. 
It was built by M. Aemilius Scaurus, from a corruption of whose 
wnmen, (AemiUus,) the appellation Muivius is thought to haye o^ 

25 
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102 Sinated. At this bridge oemmenced Ihe Via FlanUma which led 
from Rome to Aiiminmn. 

5. ConUtatus. " The retimie." 

6. CeterOj uH facto, dtc. "He authorises them to execute the 
rest of the afiaii in such a way as the occasion may require." 

7. HwwMM militares. Understand praetores. " The praetors, 
men of unitary experience." 

8. Praesidiis coUocatis. Compare Cicero, (3, in Cat. 2,) " lUi 

auUm cum advesperasceret, occulte ad pontem 

Mvlviwm, periKnerunt, atque ibi in proxinUs viUis ita Upartito fuc- 
runt, ut Tiberis inter eos ei pons tnteresaet. Eodcm autem et ipn, 
sine cujusqttam suspicione, rnuttos fortes viros edmxerunt, et ego ex 
fraefectwra Reatina compiures delectos adolescentes, quorum npera 
'in republica assidue utar, praesidio cum gladiis miseram.** 

9. Cito cognito consilio. The Bipont edition omits eito, and 
Gruter all three words. They are retained, however, and on good 
grounds, by Cortius, Bumouf, Planche, &c. Gruter thinks, that, 
as the Gauls informed the consul of the night when they were to 
set out, they must of course hare known that they would be arrested. 
This may all very well be, and yet the presence of cito in the text, 
as well as of cognito consitio, is perfectly proper. The Gauls in an 
instant understood the nature of the a^^r, being previously con- 
vinced that an arrest would take place. Had Sallust, moreover, 
only written cogytito consiHo, the inquiry would naturally be made 
by the reader, whether the consul's plan was then for the first time 
discovered by them, or whether they had surmised what it would be, 
iOng before it was carried into execution. 

10. Multa. "Earnestly." 

11. Quibus rebus confectis, &.c. The night of the arrest was 
that of the 2d December. 

12. Sibi oneri. " A source of odium against himself." This 
apprehension was fully verified by the result. The preserver of his 
country was driven into exile by the faction of Clodius. Compare 
Cic. de Orat. 1, 1, ** E< koe tempus omne post consulatum object- 
mus iis flttctibus qui, per nos a commum peste depulsi, in nosmet' 
ipsos redundarunt." 

13. Perdundae reipuhlicae. " A cause of ruin to the republic." 
Compare note 11, page 82. 

14. Concordiae. The temple hero meant stood on that side of 
the Capitoline hill which faced the Forum. It was erected by 
CamiUus, in accordance with a vow, on account of the re-establish- 
ment of harmony between the senate and people. L. Opimius 
embellished it after the death ot Caius Gracchus, and meetings of 
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the senate wer^frequentlybild within its mils. Some few colamns X02 
still remiin. 

16. Magnaqut frequefUuty &c. " And in a rerj fall meeting of 
that order," or ^* in a very full house.'* 

16. VoUurcium cum legatU tntroducU. Cicero states, (3, tii 
Cat. 4,) that he first introduced Yolturcius without the Gcauls, and 
afterwards brought in the Gauls themselyes. 

17. Scrinium cum liUeris, ** The box containing the lettoai.** 
It will be recollected that the box contained the letter ef Lentului 
to Catiline, and also the written oath of the conspinlors. 

1. Quidf out qua de caussay &c. ** What design he had in view, •■ |^o 
or why he entertained such a design." Equivalent to *' Quid coit- 
silii, out qua de caussa id consihi kabuisset V^ 

2. Alia. <' Things other than the truth." — Fide publico, ** On 
the public faith being pledged for his safety." 

3. Audire. Compare Cicero, (3, in Cat. 4,) who fully confirms 
the account here given by Sallust. 

4. Idbrie Sihyllinia. A certain woman, named Amalthaea, from 
a foreign country, offered for sale to Tarquinius Superbus, the last 
king of Rome, nine books of the Sibylline, or prophetic oracles, bat 
at an exorbitant price ; which Tarquin refusing, she burnt three of 
them, still demanding the same price for the remaining six. Being 
ridiculed by the king, she burnt three more, without abating her 
price for the remaining three. Tarquin, surprised at her strange 
conduct, consulted the augurs, who, regretting the loss of the books 
which had been burnt, advised the king to pay her demand, on de- 
livery of the three remaining books. Two persons at first, then ten, 
afterwards fifteen, were ^pointed to take charge of these books, 
hence called Quindecimmri. These bodis were supposed to oontaia 
the fate of the republic, and in time of public danger or calamity 
were consulted by order ef the senate. They of course became a 
very useful engine of state ; but were burnt in the Marsic war, A. 
U. C. 690. Ambassadors were sent every where to collect the 
oncles of the Sibyls, of whom there were several ; the chief of them 
was the Sibyl of Cumae. From the verses collected in this search, 
the Quindecimmri compiled new books, which, by order of Augustus, 
wore deposited in two gilt cases under the base of Apollo's statue, 
m Ills temple on the Palatine hill. For more information relative to 
the Sibyls, vid. Ijenq)rieie'8 Classical Dictionary. 

5. Tribue C/jrndiia. ** To three of the Cornelian house." Hie 
gent Cornelia was among the most illustrious at Rome. It had« 
patrician and plebeian branch. The familiae included under it wer» 
the Maluginenscj, Scipiones, Sullae, Tjontulii Cinnae, Eufini, Ac. 
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Fife. 

103 ^' -^ff^f^ Vndenhoid fuisse, or else regrmm hahutsse. 

7. Urbis poHri. The veib potiri, which elsewhere governs an 
ablttiTe, it often, at in the present instance, used with a genitive. 
This goyenunent, however, admits of a very easy explanation, if we 
consider that poUri is m fact equivalent to potens esse or potentem 
use. In Plautus we even find the active of this verb. {Amph. 1, 
1, 23,) " Quifuerim liber, eum nunc potivit pater servitutis ;" i. e. 
•* has put in slavery," " has made partaker of slavery ;" thence 
potior is used passively ; e. g. *^potUus est hostium,*^ {ibid. Capt. 1, 
3, 41,) «* he is mastered by the enemy," " is in the enemy's power." 

8. Jnunso CapitoUo, The Capitol was thrice destroyed by fire. 
First, during the troubles occasioned by the contest between Sylla 
and Marius, A. U. C. 670, after which it was rebuilt by Sylla, and 
dedicated by Catulus. It is to this burning that the text refers. It 
was a second time deertroyed, A. D. 70, by the soldiers of Vitellius. 
The emperor Vespasian rebuilt it, and at his death it was burnt a 
third time. Domitian restored it with greater magnificence than 
ever. 

9. Hcamspices. The haruspices were those who examined the 
victims and their entrails after they were sacrificed, and from these 
derived omens of futurity. They pretended to divine also fix>m the 
flame, smoke, and other circumstances attending the sacrifice. Do- 
natus {in Tsr, Phorm. 4, 4» 28) derives th6 name firom hantga, 
*' a victim,*' ojiserving, " nam haruga iicUur hostia, ah hara in qua^ 
coneluditur et servaiwr : hara cufem est,in qua pecora tnchtduntur." 
Compare Cicero, (3 m Cat. 8,) in relation to what is stated in the 
text. ^ Quo quidem tempore^ cum haruspices ex tola Etruria con- 
vtmsseuty caedes atque tneendioy et legum interitum, et beUwm civile 
ac domuticum, et totius urhis atque imperii occasum appropinqvitre 
dixerunt, nisi dii immortales omni ratione placati suo numine prope 
fata ipsa fiexissent.** The orator adds, that games were in conse- 
quence celebrated for ten days, and every other formality observed 
for appeasing the wrath of the gods. 

10. AhdicaJtus. Others read ahiicato magistratu: both forms 
axe in accordance 'with the idiom of the language, only the former, 
which is that adopted by Cortius, shows more plamly that his office 
was taken from Lentulus, not voluntarily resigned by him. 

11. Liberia eustodiis. **ln free custody," equivalent to our 
phrase, of *< being held to bail." This was done either when the 

.accused were persons of rank, or when they were many in number, 
and were separated so as to inrevent any communication with one 
another. 

18. AedHis. The aediles wwe of two kinds, plebeian and 
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«aide. Two plebeian aediles were fint created, A. U. C. 260, in X03 
the Comitia Curiata, at the same time with the tribunes of the 
commons, to be, as it were, their assistants, and to determine Cer- 
tain minor causes, which the tribunes committed to them. Thejr 
were afterwards created, as the other inferior magistrates, at the 
ComitU TribuU' Two cunile aediles were created firom th« 
patricians, A. U. C. 987, to perform certain pD^Uc garnet. They 
were first chosen alternately from the patricians and plebeians, but 
afterwards promiscuously fjnom both. They wore the toga praetextOf 
had the right of images, and a more honourable place of giving their 
opinion in the senate. They also used the sdla cundis, whence 
their name of curule aediles. As a counterbalance for all this, 
however, the persons of the plebeian aediles were sacred, like those 
of the tribunes. The general office of the aediles was to take caie 
of the city, (lience their name a cura aedium,) to regulate the 
markets, inspect the weights and measures, &c. 

13. C. CaeMori. The famous Julius Caesar, who was at this 
time praetor elect It was excellent policy to entrust some of the 
conspirators to the care of Caesar and Crassus, who were suspected 
of being themselves concerned in the plot. By pretending to re- 
gard them as good and faithful citizens, the senate drove them to 
the necessity of assuming that character at least 

14. C«. TererUio. He was praetor the year following. 

15. Ciceratiem ad coelum tollere. Cicero, on leaving the senate, 
although it was towards the close of the day, delivered before the 
assembled people the oration which has come down to us as the 
third against Catiline. In this he gave aa account of the arrest of the 
AUobroges, and the transactions in the senate. The people then 
perceived the full extent of the danger from which they had just been 
rescued by the energy and vigilance of their consul, and gave him 
the full meed of applause which he so richly deserved. 

16. Detrimento. Understand /<w« «W. 

17. Jncendium vera crudele, dec. ** But they thought the burn- 
ing of the city a cruel measure, exceeding all bounds," &c. 

18. Quippe cm omnes copiae, dec. " Since all their property 
consisted of articles in daily use, and of clothing for their persons.*' 

1. Qui CaUliruummdaret. *^To tell Catiline." Qui is here \QA 
osed for tU tile, and consequently takes the subjunctive mood. 

2. Ne LerUvluSy dec. Literally, *' that Lentulus, Ce^egus, and 
others connected with the conspiracy, being arrested, should not 
alarm him ;" i. e. '* not to be alarmed at the arrest of Lentalti% 
Cethegus, and others of the conspirators.** 

8 Animoar^eret " Might reanimate tbe conn^'* 
25 
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104 ^* '^'*> ^^''^ meredihiUm ratu " Some, because they thought 
the thing incredible." 

6. Quia tali temporCy &c. " Becaaee, at each a crisis, a man 
of so much power, seemed proper to be soothed rather than irri- 
teted." 

6. ObnoxU. *^ Under obligations to.*' Cortius correctly remarics, 
thit pleriquct in this clause, denotes a third class of persons, distinct 
from those to whom alii and pars respectively refer. — ^The great 
wealth of Crassos, and the nmnerous loans which it enabled hun to 
make, had given him the most extensive private influence of any 
individual of the day. 

7. Uti refsraiur. Understand ad se. " That they should be 
consulted," or " that their opinion be taken." 

8. Vineulis, " Prison." Vinculum, in the singular, any bond 
or tie ; in the plural, very frequently a prison, confinement, &c. 

9. Potestatem. Umderstand indicandi, ** Permission to go on 
with his testimony." The refusal, on the part of the senate, to 
listen to his £urdier statemmts, was a virtual revoking of the pledge 
of impunity which they had i^reviously granted him. 

10. Mentihu esset. The pronoun ^t is uniformly joined to the 
•ubjuncttve mood, when the relative clause does not express any 
sentiment of the author, but refers it to the person or^ persons of 
whom he is speaking. MetUitui esiet here implies ^ senate's 
affirmation, that Tarquintus had told a falsehood, and not the histo- 
rian's. The vrhole doctrine of the use of the relative with the sub- 
junctive, will be found clearly and ably developed in Crombie't 
Gymnasium, vol. S, p. 1, «f seqq. 

11. QucfacUiuSj ^. " In order that, Orassus being named as 
an accomplice, his power might the more easily protect the rest, by 
his being made to share the danger with them." 

12. Immissum. "Instigated." 

13. More suo, Plutarcl\ relates, that when Pompey, Caesar, 
and Cicero refused to speak at <he bar, Crassus oflen rose and 
finished the argument in favour of the defendant ; and that this 
promptness of his to assist any unfortunate citizen, gained him great . 
popularity. He farther informs us, that there vvas not a Roman, 
however mean and insignificsnt, virhom he did not salute, or whose 
salutation he did not return by name. {Vit. Crass. 3, ed. Hutten 
vol. 3, p. 406.) 

14. Ptaedieantem. " Openly declaring."— .Jwtpo«/am. " Had , 
been offered." Plutarch infctfms us, that Crassus, after this affair, 
conceived a mortal hatred towards Cicero, and would have shown 
it by some act of violence, had not his son Publius prevented him. 
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Ftge. 
Pablius was a man of letters, and particularly fond of eloqaence; J 04 
and hence his strong attachment to Cicero." {VU. Crass. 13, ed. 
Hutten, vol. 3, p. 421.) 

15. Preiio. «* By the offer of a bribe." 

16. Nominaretur. "Should be named as an accomplice." 
Suetonius {Vit. Cats. 17) informs us, that Caesar was named at 
an accomplice the year after, by Curius in the senate, and by L. 
Vettius before Novius Nigrus the quaestor, (or, perhaps, public 
commisi^ner, if the true reading be quaesitorem^ and not quaestO' 
rem, in the text of Suetonius.) Both accusations were dismissed. 

17. ObpugnahiSf &c. " Having been prosecuted by him in an 
action for extortion." 

18. Transpadam. The term Transpadanus is here used with 
reference to Rome : cujusdam Transpadam, " of a certain indi- 
vidual who dwelt beyond the Po," or, " north of the Po." 

19. Ex petUione pontijlcatus, " Ever since the time of his ap- 
plication for the high-priesthood." Plutarch, in his life of Caesar, 
informs us, that when Metellus, the chief pontiff^ died, tiie office 
was solicited by Isauricus and Catulus, two of the most illustriouf 
men in the city, and of the greatest interest in the senate. Caesar, 
nevertheless, did not shrink from the contest, but presented himself 
to the people as a candidate. The pretensions and prospects of the 
competitors seemed nearly equal ; and Catulus, who, on account of 
his superior dignity, was most uneasy about the event, sent privately 
to Caesar, and offered him large sums, on condition that he would 
desist firom his high pursuit. But he answered, " He would rather 
borrow still larger sums, to enable him to stand the struggle." 
(TrXcto) irpocrSaveiffdiievos i^n 8iaY<>>»uT<rO«n.) When the day of election 
came, Caesar's mother attending him to the door with her eyes 
bathed in tears, he embraced her and said, <* My dear mother, you 
will see me this day either chief pontiff, or an exile." (JQ i^firtpf 
Hiiupov 1i ipxtepia rdv vUv, 1) foy&Sa ihpet.) There never was any 
thing, adds Plutarch, more strongly contested ; the suffirages, how- 
ever, gave it to Caesar. {Vit. Caes. 7, ed. Hutten. vol. 4, p. 366.) 

20. Adolescentulo. "A mere youdi when compared with him- 
self." As Caesar was at this time thirty-seven years of age, it is 
evident the term adolescentidus is merely a|^lied to him compan- 
tively, in reference to the advanced age of Catulus. 

21. Res autem, dec. ''The opportunity moreover appeared a 
favourable one." 

22. Publice maxumis muneribus, '' By tiie very splendid shows 
which he publicly exhibited." As aedile, Caesar not only exhibited 
three hundred and twenty pair of gladiators, but in the other diver* 
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10^ sions also of the theatre, in the processions and public entertain- 
ments, he far outshone the most ambitious that had gone before 
him. Suetonius even states, that the number of gladiators just 
mentioned was less than he had originally intended, owing to the 
enyy and opposition of his enemies. Caesar is said by Plutarch to 
have jeen thirteen hundred talents in debt before he obtained any 
public employment. This would amount in sterling money to 
£251,875. When he set out for Spam, ailer his praetorship, he is 
reported to have said that he was one hundred million of sesterces 
(£807,291 : 13 : 4) worse than nothing, (dn Sioiro iiffx^\i(op xal 
nvroKoaiup ftvpidScov.) AppioHj B. C 2, 8, where we must under- 
stand Spax/toiVf i. e. denariorum^ and render the amount into Latin 
by Millies H, S. and not with Candidus, whom Adam follows, by 
Bit Millies et quingeTiUes. (Compare Grown, de SestertOs, &c., 
lib. 3, cap. 16, p. 245. Sckweighaeuser ad Appian. I. c.) When 
Caesar first entered Rome, in the beginning of the civil war, he took 
out of the treasury, according to Pliny, (H. N. 33, 3,) £1,095,979, 
and brought into it, at the end of the ciril war, above £4,843,750. 
(" amplius sexies millies." Veil. Pat. 2, 56.) He is said to have 
purchased the friendship of Curio, at the beginning of the civil war, 
by a bribe of £484,373, and that of the consul, L. Paulus, the col- 
league of Marcellus, A. U. C. 704, by about £279,500. 

105 ^' ^oncordiae. Understand aedem. (Compare Terence, (ilie/pA. 
4, 2, 43,) " Uhi ad Dianae veneris.'* 

2. AninU nobilitate. " By a generous impulse," or "by patriotic 
feelings.** Some editions have aninU mobilitate, but this does not 
harmonize with what immediately follows : ** quo studmm suum,'* &c. 

3. Caesari. Plutarch gives a more detailed account of this same 
affidr : " As Caesar veas going out of the senate," observes this 
biographer, " several of the young men who guarded Cicero*8 person 
can up to the former with their drawn swords, but Curio (we are 
told) oovered him with his gown, and so carried him off; and Cicero 
himself^ when the young men looked a| him for a nod of consent, 
refused it, either out of fear of the people, or because he thought 
such an assassination unlawful and unjust. If this was true," con- 
tinues Plutarch, ** I know not why Cicero did not mention it in the 
history of his consulship. He was subsequently blamed, however, 
for not having availed himself of so good an opportunity as he then 
kad, and for having been influenced by his fears of the people, who 
were indeed strongly attached to Caesar , for, a few days afterwards, 
when Caesar entered the senate, and endeavoured to clear himself 
from the suspicions entertamed of him, his defence was received 
with indignation and loud reproaches ; and at they eat longu ihan 
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Qsuai, the people beset the house, and with violent outciiei do- J 05 
manded Oaesar, absolutely insisting on his being dismissed in ■ 
safety." {Vit. Caes. 8, ed. HuUen. vol. 4, p. 367.) SHetonius 
{Vit. Caes. 14) infoims us, that some of the knights threatened 
Caesar as he sat in the senate-house. It is probable that he and 
Sallust allude to different meetings. 

4. Mimtareniur. The f(pquentative appears to be used in this 
passage, not so much for the sake of better sound, as in order to 
express the idea of a frequent brandishing of the sword, though it 
cannot be well conveyed in an English translation. 

5. Liberti. The Romans used the term libertus when they spdce 
of the master ; as, libertus Lenhli ; but liberiinus, in relation to 
iree-bom citizens, as, liberHnus homOf i. e. non ingenutu. 

6. Vids. " The streets." Ficiw, properly speaking, refers to 
the appearance presented by the buildings in a street ; a row of 
houses resembling, as it were, a single and extensive edifice. 
{oiKos, and, with the digamma, For/ro;, whence vicus.) The term is 
used here, however, in the sense of via, 

7. Eripiendum. Understand e custodia. Cicero (4, in Cat. 8) 
states, that none were foimd who would engage in such an attempt 
Appian, however, informs us, that on the nones of December, while 
the senate were dehberating about the punishment of the conspira^ 
tors, the slaves and freedmen of Lcntulus and Cethegus, and a 
large body of working people, assailed the habitations of the praetors 
in the rear, and endeavoured to rescue the prisoners. Cicero, upon 
learning this, immediately left the senate, and planted guards in 
suitable quarters of the city, after which he returned and ejqpedited 
the debate. {Appian^ B, C. 2, 5.) 

8. Ihices mtdtitudmum, " The leaders of the mob." The want 
of trades and manufactures, which the Romans considered as em- 
ployments unworthy of freemen, left the great body of the inhabit 
tants of Rome in a state of poverty and idleness, and ready for any 
desperate enterprise, to which they might be stimulated by artful 
demagogues. % 

9. Familiam. Familia here denotes the " slaves" belonging to 
a family. This is the original signification of the word. It comes 
horn famulus, " a servant," and this last from the old Oscan term 
famuli of the same import. 

10. Refert, <&c. Literally, ** Ref^rars it to them, what it may {deaso 
them be done to those," dec; i. e. '^ Consults their pleasure with 
respect to those," d&c. 

11. Sed eoSf pazUlo ante, &c. "Now a crowded house had, 
a few days previous, declared them to have acted as enemies to 
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105 ^^^ country.*' This form of words, (contra remjnihlicamfecisset) 
was always used against those who had been gnilty of any treason* 
mble or seditious conduct, and in cases where capital punishment 
most commonly ensued. Compare Cicero, pro MiUmty 5 et 6. 

12. Turn D. Junius SUanus, 6lc. Turn refers to the present 
meeting of the senate, not to the previous one. — ^Decimus Junius 
Silanus had, as his colleague in the consulship, during the following 
year, L. Licinius Murena. He married Cato's half-sister, Servilia. 
Vid. Plutarch, Vit. Cat. mm. c. 21. 

13. Consul designatus. " Consul elect." After A. U. C. 598, 
the consuls were chosen about the end of July or the beginning of 
August, and entered on then: office on the first day of January. 
During the interval they were styled Consults designoH^ and were 
always asked their opinions first in the senate. This interval was 
made so long, that they might have time to become acquainted with 
what pertained to their office ; and that inquiry might be made 
whether they hid gained their election by bribery. 

14. Pedibus in sententiam, &c. " That he would embrace the 
opinion expressed by Tiberius Nero.'* The history of this whole 
affair appears to have been as follows : Silanus gave his opinion at 
first in favour of the severest punishment, (ro^t ivdpas iirx^ry Kokim 
fUTitvau Appiaiif B. C. 2, 5.) Many senators followed in the de- 
bate, and advocated the same course, (iroXXol awtrtBofro. Appian, 
ubi supra.) When it came, however, to the turn of Tiberius Clau- 
dius Nero (grandfather of the future emperor) to deliver his senti- 
ments, he recommended that the conspirators should be detained in 
custody until Catiline was overcome, and that then the whole affiur 
should be carefully investigated. Caesar, who was at this time 
praetor elect, spoke after Nero, and declared himself against capital 
punishment. The greater part of the senate, after he had finished, 
came over to his opmion, whereupon Cicero delivered his ^fourth 
Catilinarian oration, in which he took a view of the whole debato, and 
recommended prompt and vigorous measures. His efforts, however, 
were unsuccessful, and a large majority of the senators, and among 
them Cicero's own brother, Quintus, were disposed to side with 
Caesar, probably from the fear lest severer measures might prove 
injurious afterwards to Cicero himself. At last, Lutatins Catulus, 
Caesar's inveterate foe, and Cato, who was then tribune of the com- 
mons elect, interposed their efforts. The eloquence of the latter 
proved triumphant, and the course he recommended was almost 
unanimously adopted. (The authorities to be consulted on this 
subject are as follows : Plutarch, Vit. Cie. c. 20 et 21,— 4i. Vit, 
does, c, 7 et Uf-^id. Vit. Cat. nUn. e. 22.— £^eton. Caes, 14. 
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Apptanif B. C. 2, 5, seqq.) As regards the phrase^ ftdzbtu in 1 Q{( 
senteiUiam ire, which is given in the text, we may remark, that a 
decree of the senate was commonly made by a separation of thf 
senators to different parts of the house. He who presided said. 
** Let those who are of such an opinion pass over to that side," 
pointing to a certain (juarter, ** and those who think differently, to 
this.*' Hence ire pedibus in aerUentiam aUcujiu means, " to agree 
to any one's opinion,*' since he who had first proposed the opinion, or 
who had been the principal speaker in favour of it, passed over first, 
and the rest followed. 

15. Sed Caesar. The speech which Sallust here assigns to 
Caesar, and which, from the term hujuscemodi, as used by the his- 
torian, must be regarded as Caesar's merely in its general and 
leading features, is- a perfect masterpiece of its kind : cool, argu- 
mentative, specious, and breathing apparently a spirit of patriotism, 
which was calculated to carry with it the (pinions and feelings of s 
large majority of his hearers. It required all the bold and fervid 
eloquence of Cato to counteract its pernicious tendency. 

16. Ab odio, amicitia, dec. This construction of vacuity with 
the preposition, is not unusual in the best writers, such as Cicero, 
Tacitus, &c. Compare, in the 14th chapter of this same narrativev 
a culpa vacuus. 

17. Lubidini simul et ustti pamii. " Has obeyed at the sun« 
time the dictates of passion and of interest." 

18. Ubi vnteTideris ingemum, &c. Understand in verum after 
tngenium. The passage may be paraphrased as follows : " WheiA 
you ap{4y the mhid to the discovery of truth, unbiased by the iniu- 
ence of any of these feelings, it succeeds in the search : if passion 
hold possession, it rules, and reason becomes useless." 

1. Bello Macedonico. Brought to a conclusion by Paulus lAg 
Aemilius, after the famous battle of Pydna, A. U. C. 586. " Qui 

finis fuit" observes Livy, (45, 9,) " inclyti per Europae plerumque, 
atque Asiam omnem, regni." Perscs was led by the conqueror in 
triumph at Rome. There are three forme of this last proper name, 
Perses-4Sf abl. Perse : Perseus-i, abl. Perseo : and Perses-a, abL 
Persa. C(Hnpare Aulus Gellius, 7, 3. 

2. Rhodiorum civitas. Consult Geographical Index. 

3. Jnftda atque advorsa. There were no actual hostilities be- 
tween the Rhodians and Romans, but the former, to use the language 
of Yelleius Patcrculus, (1,9,) **fidelissimi antea Romanisy turn dubia 
Jide spectUati fortunamf proniores regis partibus fuissevisi sunt." 

4. Jmpunitos dimisere. ** Allowed them to escape unpunished." 
The Romans did not indeed make war upon them, which, according 
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106 ^ ^® ''^^ ^^ ^® P&»*g®> would have been the punishment Ihej 

deaerred, but merely took from them the portions of Lycia and 

Caria which they had previously bestowed. Aulus Gollius (7, 3) 

supplies us with some fragments of a yery beautiful oration which 

Cato the elder delivered in their behalf. 

6. Per induciaa. ** During the season of truce." 

6. Per cecanonem, " When opportunity oflfered." — TaUafecere, 
** Retaliated ;" i. e. taliafecere quaiia Ulafecerant, 

7. IhUUm. " In their case." 

8. Ne plus valeat apud vos, &c. <* In order that the crime of 
Publius Lentulus, and the rest, may not have more weight with you, 
than a regard for your own dignity, and that you may not listen 
more to the dictates of resentment than to what your own character 
demands." 

9. Nowum connlium. " The novel measure which has been 
proposed," viz. of putting citizens to death in violation of the laws. 
Cicero, however, (4, m Cat. 4^) says that Silanus had reminded the 
senate *' hoc genus poenae eaepe in improboe civee in republica esse 
usurpatum." 

10. Omnium ingenia exsuperat. ** Transcends the imaginations 
of all " — lis. " Those forms of punishment. " Understand poems. 
Caesar, here, with admirable art, seeks to deduce an aigument, in 
fiivour of a mild infliction of punishment, from the veiy enormity 
of the crime itself. 

11. Composite atque magnifice. "In studied and glowing lan- 
guage." — Casum reipublicae. " The unhappy condition of the stato." 

12. Quo iUa oraiio pertinuiti &c. " What was the object of that 
•train of oratory 1 Was it to embitter you against the conspiracy 1 
A mere speech, no doubt, will inflame him, whom so great and so 
atrocious a crime has not moved !" Scilicet is here used ironically 
Hie object of Caesar is to do away the effect calculated to be pro- 
duced by any fervid displays of eloquence. And he endeavours to 
accomplish this by showing that such eloquence is entirely super- 
fluous, as the crime speaks for itself, and cannot be aggravated by 
any powers of description. The true course for the senate to pursue 
is, according to him, to guard against any undue severity of punish- 
ment, both because it may expose them to the animadversioB of 
posterity, and may furnish those coming after them with a danger- 
ous precedent Hence he artfully urges the pn^riety of lenient 



18. AUis alia licentia. " All menliave not the same freedom of 
action." Literally, *' there is one kind of freedom in action allowed 
to one class of men, another to a different class." 
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14. Qui iemissi in obieuro, 6ce. Undentand heo; '^ who past \QQ 
their liyes sunk in obscurity." 

16. Iki in nuawnukfortunaf &c. " Thof » in the highest ele?s^ 
tion there is the least freedom of action. In such a sttoation, it 
becomes us neither to show favour nor hatred, but, least of all, 
resentment ; what in others is called hastiness of temper, is, in 
those invested with power, styled haughtiness and cruelty." 

1. Studio reipuMicae. " From an ardent zeal for the republic." 1 07 
— Eo* moresy 6lc. *' Such I know to be the principles, such the 
moderation of the man." Eos and earn are here respectively used 

for tales and taUm. 

2. Injuria. ** The nature of the crime," i. e. the enonnity of the 
crime committed against the state. 

3. Praesenti diligentia. Used for praesentia et diUgentia. " By 
the promptitude and diligence." Some manuscripts hxve praesertim 
diligentia. 

4. Tanta praesidia. These words appear to contain a secret 
censure of Cicero, as if it were at all necessary to have such power- 
ful ^ards under arms in the very heart of the city. 

6. Ultra. " After this ;" i. e. beyond the grave. The doctrine 
advocated by Caesar in the text, and which corresponded so inti« 
mately with his life and actions, was one unhaj^ily but too preva- 
lent in the ancient world. Cicero makes mention of this opinion of 
Caesar with regard to the soul, in his fourth oration against Cati- 
line ; and Cato also alludes to it in the following speech. 

6. Lex Porcia. The Porcian Law, proposed by P. Porcius 
Laeca, a tribune of the commons, A. U. C. 454, ordained that no 
one should bind, scourge, or kill a Roman citizen, but that, in ci^i- 
tal cases, the alternative of exile should be granted. 

7. Qui convenit. " How is it consistent in you to observe that 
law," &c. Qui is here the old form of the ablative for quo. 

8. At enim quis reprehendetf &c. The particles At enim aro 
equivalent here to aXAd ydp. *^ But, some one may say, what need 
is there of all this discussion, for who will blame," &c. 

9. Tempus, dies, <&c. We have here the answ^ to the preced* 
ing question. At some future " time" argues Caesar, we may see 
cause io condemn what we are now doing, when critical " conjunc' 
tures*^ arise through the ** caprice'* of "fortune.*'' — Cktfus lubido, 
dsc. *' Whose caprice sways the destinies of nations." 

10. Jn oHos. Literally, " against others." The true meaning 
of the whde passage, however, appears to be as follows : " But 
do you. Conscript Fathers, reflect, what influence upon others 
Ihat which you are now determining may have:" L e. ''what 

26 
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\(jiy effect upon others the example yoa are now setting may pro- 
duce." 

11. Boras. Understand exemjUxM, Some editions insert vnitus 
after ^oitif. 

12. Ab digids et idoneiSf dec. " From proper and fit subjects of 
punishment." Understand poena, after dignis. As regards the use 
of idonetu in this passage, compare Cicero, (pro CluerUiOt 47,) 
'* Per hominum idoneorum igTumdniam :** and Terence, (Andr. 4, 
4.) " Adeone vobis videmur esse idonei in quibus sic illudalis V* 
In each of these passages it is taken, to adopt the language of gram- 
marians, " in malam partem.'" 

13. DevicHs Atkeniensibtu. Alluding to the termination of the 
Peloponnesian war, when the Athenians were compelled to demolish 
the fortifications of their city, together with the long walls, and 
submit to the rule of the thirty tyrants. 

14. Ea. Understand negotia. Some editions have eo. 

1 Qf> 1. Lubidxnose. *' At tiieir pleasure.'- Xenophon says that the 
thirty tyrants put to death, in the space of eight months, as many 
as had been slain during ten years of the Peloponnesian war. 

2. Damasippum. Damasippus was praetor during the consulship 
of P^irius Carbo and the younger Marius, A. U. C. 671. As a 
follower of the Marian party, he indulged in many cruel excesses 
against the opposite faction, and also against such as were suspected 
by him of favouring it. 

3. Atgue ego haee non in Marco TuUtOt dec. ** I do not, it is 
true, apprehend such things as these in Marcus Tullius, nor in tiie 
jxesent complexion of the times ; but, in a great state, there are 
many and various characters. At some other time, under some 
other consul, to whose hands, likewise, an army may have been 
entrusted, some false suggestion may be credited for truth ; and 
when, by virtue of the precedent you are now establishing, that 
consul shall have drawn the sword of punishment, who shall set 
limits to his power, or who restrain him in its exercise V* 

4. Insignia, The trabea^ a white robe adorned with purple 
stripes; the ivory sceptre or staff; the sella curulis ; the twelve 
lictors for each consul, dec. 

6. Imitari, quam invidere, dec. "They preferred to snitate 
rather than to envy what was good in the institutions of other na« 
tions." Understand instittUis after boms. Ono of Cortius's manu- 
scripts has imitari bonos, quam inmdere bonis, dec., a reading of 
little value. 

6. AmmadoerUbant in civis. The verb animadvertere some- 
r as in the present instance, denotes " to punish" by authority, 
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and then refers to the vigilance of the magistrate in martdng offences J 08 
isommitted. In this case there is often an application of the prepo- 
sition in before the name or designation of the culprits, intimating 
more strongly the steady attention directed towards the conduct 
found to be reprehensible. HilTs Synoriymst p. 89. 

7. Hanc ego catMsam, dec. The train, of reasoning which is here 
ascribed by the historian to Caesar, would appear to be as follows : 
Our forefathers, though they wanted neither sagacity in devising 
plans for their own advantage, nor boldness in canying those plans 
into operation, yet never disdained to imitate, in the institutions of 
other nations, what they conceived to be of utility to themselves. 
Among other things, they borrowed the custom of inflicting capital 
punishment on condemned citizens. As. however, they had adopted 
this from the Greeks at a period when it promised to be productive 
of salutary effects, so they changed it for a different course when 
positive evil was found to result. This was their latest alteration, 
and it being such, we, their descendants, should be guided in this 
instance by their wisdom, and pursue without any deviation the path 
they have marked out for us, the more especially, as we acknow- 
ledge our inferiority to thom in political foresight, and in the princi- 
ples of sound government. 

8. Profecto virtnSy &c. ** Surely there was greater energy and 
wisdom in those, who reared from trifling resources so mighty an 
empire,** dec. 

9. Bene parta. " Happily obtained from them ;" i. e. " obtained, 
in an auspicious hour, from our fathers." 

1. Censeo. This, as has been already observed in the Notes on | /^ 
the Jugurthine War, was the usual and formal word applied to the 
expression of his opinion on the part of a senator. Sed ita censeo 
must therefore be rendered, ** But my opinion is this." 

2. PvUicandaa eorum pecunias. ** That their prq)erty riiould 
be confiscated," 

3. Per municipia, " Throughout the free towns." 

4. Neu quiSf &c. " And that no one, for the time to come, con- 
sult the senate in relation to their case, or treat, rejecting them, 
with the people." 

6. Ceteri verboy <&c. " The rest gave merely a verbal assent, 
one to one of the speakers, another to another, in supjX>rt of dif- 
ferent opinions." — Aliit i. e. Silano, Nerom, Caesari. When the 
senators gave merely a verbal assent to the opinion of any speaker, 
they retained their seats and exclamied osseTiHor, adding the name 
of the individual with wh6m they agreed; as, asserUior Stlano; 
osMenHor Nerom; assciUwr Caesari. 
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109 ^* ^^'^^^ ^^^*^ ^""^ ^' " When I reflect, Conscript Fttbeis, 
on the dangerous posture of oar present affitirs, my opmion is fu 
diffiarent from what it is when I merely rerolre in mind the sentiments 
of some of the speakers of this day." After et miderstand alia. Tb» 
exordium of this speech is an evident imitation of the beginning of 
the third Olynthiac. O^X^ rmirii raptoTmrat fLOi ytvavKstpj & Mp€f 
'Atfifvatot, Srmv n sis rk v^yfara dmffXtf/ot^ ical Srav rp4s rois \6yvt 

yiyvfinvif C^ BH mihi dUsemuse viderUwr de poena eorum," dte.) 
rk a wfiyfLura tig To9ro vfofyiovray Start Situs ftii miadftsBa airol vfSrspop 
xmnk 9Kiif/aeemi 6iop, {** Res auiem numet, cohere ab ilHs magUf*' 
dec.) Demoetk. Olynih. 3, iniL 

7. lUi miki UseeruUee videnhtr, dec. ** They seem, to me to 
hsTe been arguing about the kind of punishmient to be inflicted upon 
those, who," dec. 

8. Ar%$ atque focie tuie, <* Their religioii and their homes." 
Ara refers here to the altar in the middle of the house, (imj^umumy) 
where the Penates were worshqiped, and foetu denotes the hearth 
m the hall, (ainumf) around which were ranged the little images of 
the Lares. In such expressions as the present, care must be takea 
not to confound arae with the altars in public temfdes. Con^Mie, 
on this head, the remark of Emesti, (Clav. Cie. e, v. Ara.) <' Araa 
et fod paim jungutUur, cane fuiee, arae de temjUt^ foeoe de aeHbuM 
jfrioaHs irUeUigi^ ut mUgaris opinio fert, in iUo praoerkio^ pro arim 
etfode pugnare ; quern error em etiam erramt el. Dukenis ad Flor. 
8, 13, qwim eum locus ille docere nuliora posset^ quern frustra 
tentat. Sed utnmque didhar de pritatis aedibus in quibus ara 
erat Deorum, Penathim patriorwn, in impluviOf focus auiem tn 
atrio, isque Larvam erai. Dora. 40. Unius cujusque restram, 
sedes, aras, focos, dec. ibid. 41, hie oriM, hie foci, hie dii penatas." 
The ** vulgaris opinio," however, is adopted by Cortins. 

9. Quam quid in illisy dec. Cato's argument is this. The public 
safety demands that we rid ourselves of them at once, {eavere ah 
ilUSf) and not waste valuable time in deliberating on the kind of 
punishment which their case may seem to demand. We should 
hold no terms with these guilty wretches : they have placed them* 
selves, by their misdeeds, without the pale of the law, and the only 
thing to be done is to deprive them for ever of die means of injuring 
the state. 

10. Cetefa, Understand malefici€, which is expressed in somo 
•ditions. 

. 11. Persequare, **Yoa may punish." Caesar, bj the artful 
oration which the historian has assigned to him, had endeavoured 
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to draw off the attention of the senate firom the tnie point of the X09 
debate. Cato here brings back the question in its strongest and 
plainest colours. 

12. Judicia. ** The aid of pubUc justice." 

13. Tabulas. Understand jncto*. <* Your paintings." 

14. Ampleiamim, From amplexor, **To be fondly attached 
to any thing," &c. 

15. Capessite rempuUtcam, " Take upon you the defence of 
your country." 

16. Non agiiur de vteHgaUbua, dec. ** The question is not now 
respecting the revenues of our empire, nor of wrongs inflicted on our 
allies : out freedom, our very existence is at stake." 

17. <^t mihi atque ammo meo, &c. Cortius considers mthi 
aique animo meo equiyalent simply to meo ammo, Tho meaning 
of the clause will then be : — *' I, who never extended to my own 
self indulgence for any fault, was not easily induced to pardon the 
misdeeds of others, for the sake of gratifymg their ruling propen- 
sities." — Ccndonabamf strictly speaking, refers to the custom or 
habit of pardoning, as expressed by the imperfect tense. Plutarch's 
biography of Cato will furnish an ample commentary on the words 
of the text. The stern and unbending character of this remarkable 
man, while it renders him a conspicuous object amid the general 
corruption of the age, must necessarily have exposed him to the 
hatred and the virulence of his contemporaries. 

18. Optdentia neglegeniiam tolerabat. ** Its resources saved it 
from the consequences of your neglect" 

19. Sed, eujus kaec eunque, 6cc. ** But whether these thmgs 
of what kind soever they may be, are to remain our own, or, 
together with ourselves, are to become the prey of our ene- 
mies." 

20. Hie miJu qyi$quam^ &c. *' Does any one here make men- 
tion unto me of clemency and compassion 1" i. e. does any one tell 
me here, that the course to be pursued by us should be a mild and 
a merciful onel 

' 1. Eo respubUca in extremo sita, « In so critical a situation has 1 in 
the republic been placed." 

2. Infuribus aerarii. ** In the case of the pilferers of our trea 
•ory." In furibus is the reading of all the manuscripts. 

8. Ne iUis sanguinemt &c. '' Let them only not lavish upon 
these men oar blood." Ne is here put for ne modo. 

> 4. Bene et composite. " In fair and studied language." Cato 
here refutes Caesar's remarks, on the eternal sleep of the grave, 
tather by oratorical irony than philosophic disputation. The latter 
26* 
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I J[Q would have been altogether out of place in so bold and animated 
an harangue. 

6. Habere. ** Inhabit." Used in the sense of halniare. Com- 
pare Cicero, Tusc. 1, 30. 

6. Videlicet timefis, ** Fearing, to be sure." Strong irony is 
expressed by both of these terms, but especially by the latter, since 
Caesar was more than vtipected of being implicated in the con* 
spuacy. 

7. MulHtudine condaeta. " By a hired mob." With eonduetA 
understand pretio or mercede ; and compare note 8, page 105. 

8. Quare vanum equidem, &c. << Wherefore this advice is idle 
indeed, if he actually apprehends danger from them : while on the 
other hand, if, amid the great alarm which pervades all classes, he 
alone feels none, on that very account it concerns me to fear the 
more for myself, and you for yourselves." The expression magiM 
rtjeriy maihiy &c. is equivalent to moLgis refert me miki, vosque vobis 
timtre. Cato here alludes in pointed terms to Caesar's supposed 
connexion with the con^iracy. 

9. Quanto vos attentius ea agetis. << The more vigorously ye 
shall act on the present occasion. 

10. Armis, " By arms alone." Understand tanium or tnodo. 

11. Quae nobis nulla sunt. " None of which we have." Which 
have no existence for us. 

12. Animus in ccmsulendo liber, dec. ** A mind unfettered m 
deliberation ; neither swayed by a consciousness pf guilt, nor 
biased by any ruling propensity." 

13. PubUce egestaiem, dec. << As a people, poverty ; in private, 
opulence." The resources of the state are plundered by the 
powerful, (fures aerariiy) who lavish in private their ill-gotten 
wealth. 

14. Virtutis praemia, ** The recompenses of merit." 

« 1 1 1. Vacuam remptthlicam, " The unprotected republic." Af- 
* '"'' ter vacuam understand defenseribus, or else eonsiUo et defensions, 
as Dahl supplies the ellipsis. 

% Supra caput est. A figurative expreeskm, analogous to the 
English phrases, '< is at oui very doors," or, " has the swora at out 
throate." . 

3. Adprehensts hostibus. The dative, not the ablative. Com* 
pava Cicero^ Acad. 4^ 116, ^'Diodoro quid faeiam StoieoV* and 
Pro Caecin. 30, " Quid hmc tu komim facias T' The common 
editions of Salhist have deprehensis^ but Uie reading we have giviD 
is more significant. Deprehsndere is to come upon one unawaiM^ 
but apprehsndere is to seize, to lay hands upon. 
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4 Mttereammi eenteo. Uttered ironically. " My adfice ik diat W\ 
you take pity on them." 

6. Ne, ista vobu^ 6lc, " Yes, that clemency and compassion, 
should they take up arms, T/vill change into misery for you." Ne is 
an archaism for nae, from the Greek vat, Ista denotes strong con- 
tempt. With vertet understand #«. 

6. Scilicet res aspera est, &c. **lhit crisis is undoubtedly a 
dangerous one, but you fear it not : nay, indeed, you do fear it very 
greatly, but," &c. After immo vero maxume, understand earn 
timetis. The idea intended to be conveyed is this : You will 
acknowledge, very probably, that the present posture of our affiiirt 
is a dangerous one, but you will assert, at the same time, that it fills 
vou with no alarm. Your assertion is a false one ; for the condition 
of the state does inspire you with apprehensions, and those, too, of 
the strongest kind, but yon are too ^iritless, too slothful, to act the 
port that becomes you. 

7. Suppliciis muliebribu*. ** Womanish supplications." 

8. Prosper a. Some editions have prosper e^ which is inferior in 
point of elegance. Prospera is used adverbially here by a Hel* 
lenism. 

9. Bello GaUico. This is an historical error on the part of Sal- 
lust. The occurrence mentioned in the text took place in a war 
with ^e Latins. Ck>mpare Floras, 1, 14, and livy, 8, 7. 

10. Poenas dedit. " Atoned with his life for his intemperate 
valour." 

IL Vos de cntdelissunds, dec. An instance of the argument a 
fortiori. The premises are Apud majores nostros, Ac. If a father 
put to death bis own son for merely disobeying a military order, 
though that very act of disobedience enabled the latter to destroy 
one of the enemies of his country, should their country hesitate to 
inflict the most signal punishment upon those, who, with a cruel 
and parricidal spirit, have attempted to plunge the sted into her 
own bosom 1 

1«. Videlicet vita cetera^ &c. " No doubt the rest of their lives 
stands in direct opposition to this crime. Well then, spare the rank 
of Lentulus," &c. Strong irony. 

13. Nisi iterum, dec. ** Unless this be the second tane that ha 
has made war upon his country." The irony, of adoleseentiae is 
eartiemely severe. Some commentators suppose, that the aUusion in 
the text is to his having taken part with Marius in the contest be- 
tween him and Sylla. It is more probable, howei^r, that the orator 
it made to r^er to the conspiracy of Piso, mentioned in chapter 18 
of this work. 
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2X1 14. Si quidquam umquam pensi, &c. <* If they htd ever ezer 
cised the least reflection ;" i. e. if they had not always been rash 
and inconsiderate in their actions. The irony is still continued : It 
was not from any hostile intent that they harboured these designs 
against their country. Oh ! no ; but from mere want of reflection. 
Their conduct has always been marked by inconsidorateness and 
haste. 

15. Neque pararit &c. Cato here hints that some of the senators 
were implicated, and betrayed the deliberations of the senate to the 
cons}Hrators. 
tlO 1- Manifestu. "Palpably guilty." 

2. VirhUem animi. ** His firmness of soul." 

3. SicuH Hie cennterat. The decree of the senate is said to 
have been made in accordance with the opinion of Cato, not because 
he was the only one who spoke in favour of capital punishment, but 
because he advocated that measure with the most ability and zeal. 
Thus Cicero {Ep. ad. AU. 12, 21) remarks, " Cur ergo in seniefi- 
tiam Calonis 7 Quia verbis lucu^etUioribus et pluribus rem eandem 
camprehenderat." 

4. Sed mihi multa legenti, &c. On the score of historical fidelity, 
Sallust is highly censurable for the silence which he preserves re- 
^jecting the public honours that wore paid to Cicero on this occasion. 
" It is in the conclusion of the business," observes Mr. Dunlop, 
<* that the historian withholds from Cicero his due share of applause, 
and contrives to eclipse him by always interposing the character of 
Cato ; though it could not be unknown to any witness of those 
transactions, that Cato himself, and other senators, publicly hailed 
the consul as the Father of his country, and that a thanksgiving to 
the gods was decreed in his name, for having preserved the city 
firom conflagration and the citizens from massacre. This omission 
which may have originated partly in enmity, and partly m disgust 
at the ill-disguised vanity of the consul, has in all times been re- 
garded as the chief defect, and even stain, in the history of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy." Durdop's Roman LUerahire, vol 2 n 
164, Land. ed. ' ' ^' 

6. Quae res maxime, &c. « What circumstance in particular 
had supported the weight of sUch important concerns." 

6. AgitarUi, "Reflecting." 

7. VeluH effoeta parente. " The parent being, as it were, ez- 
hausted." Cortius reads effoeta parenium, and considers it equiva- 
lent to effoeta parfns inter parentes, « a parent whose strength has 
departed." We have followed the Bipont text, with which that of 
Bumouf agrees. 
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8. Oenus. *< Birth." M. Porctus Cato, called, after hb death, ||2 
Uticensis, from the city of Utica, near Carthage, where he 
ended his existence, was the great grandson of M. Porcins Catov 

the censor. The Porcian gens was plebeian ; the Julian, patrician ; 
illustrious achieyements, however, and public honours, had raised 
the former to a full equality with the latter. 

9. Aet(u. At the time of this consfHracy, Cato was thirty-Uiree 
years of age, Caesar about thirty-seren. 

10. Gloiia. Understand jMir. 

11. Alia aia " One kind of glory to the one, anotbw to th« 
other." The student will observe the use of aHa alu in place of 
altera aUeri, which last would be too limited in signification for the 
spirit of the passage. Compare Livy, 1, 31, ** Ita duo ieincept 
regesy alius alia Via, iUe bello, hie pace^ amtatem auxerunt.^* 

12. Huic severitas. '* To the latter the rigid practice of virtue 
had imparted additional dignity." 

13. Ignoseettdo, '* By forgiving." Ignoseo properly means to 
take no notice of a fault, (non nosse.) Thus Cicero, {Ep. ad BruL 
16, a med.) '* jS^ seeleris poenam praetemuttere (id emm. est ftud 
vacatur ignoscere) in hoc bello pemiciosum puto" 

1. TUiusfacilitaSj hujus constaaUia, &c. ** The yielding temper 1 1 
of the former, the firmness of the latter, were subjects of continual 
praise." 

2. In afumum induxerat. '* Had fonned the resolve." 

3. At Catoni studinm modestiae, &c. *' But Cato*8 only study 
was moderation, honour, but most of all, the rigid practice of virtue.** 

4. Factione. ^* In party spirit." 

6. Abstinentia. '< In purity of heart." 

6. Esse quam viderij &c. The idea, here expressed, vpjpeBxa to 
be borrowed from Aeschylus, (Sept, contra Theb. 589, ed. Blomf.) 
O^ yip SoiuTw iUatotf dXk* sivai diXsi. Compare Choricius, ap. V^ 
loison, {Anecd. Grace, vol. 2, p. 22,) i0o(,\eTo yh^ oi SoKtTw, dXA' 
tivtu xpi<^* — *^ T^^ parallel drawn between Cato and Caesar," 
observes Mr. Dunlop, **is.one of the most celebrated passages in 
the history of the conspiracy. Of both these famed opponents we 
are presented with favourable likenesses. Their defects are thrown 
into the shade : and the bright qualities of each different q>ecies, by 
which they were distinguished, are contrasted for the purpose of 
showing the various qualities by which men arrive at eminence." 
Durdop's Roman Literature, vol. 2, p. 160, Lottd. ed. Steele has 
given aa imitation of this passage of S&llust, in the Christian Hero, 
p. 4. Compare VeUeius Patercultu, 2, 35. 

7. Triummros, Understand capitales. These were magistrates 
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113 ^^^ ^^ charge of the prison, and of the execution of condemned 

criminals. They judged also concerning slaves, and persons of the 

lowest rank. They were likewise called Tresviri or Trcviri. From 

Yalerins Mazimus, (6, 4, 7,) it spears that they acted commonly 

by d^uties. 

8. Locus — quod, &c. The relative here agrees in gender with 
the following noun. Some grammarians term this the Greek con- 
struction. It is the usual practice of Cicero ; but other authors give 
the relative the gender of the preceding noun : Cicero himself adopts 
this latter custom when the word explained is a foreign one : as, 
'* eokibere motus animi quos Graeei vadn voeant :" still, however, he 
has also the following : " consensus quam avfnraOstw Graeei voeant.'** 
Zumpt. L. G.. p. 238. 

9. ThUUanum. The prison at Rome was originally built by 
Aiicus Martins, and afterwards enlarged by Servius TulUus ; whence 
that part of it which was under ground, and built by him, received 
the name of TulUanum. Thus Varro (L. L. 4) observes, " Jn hoc, 
pars quae sub terra Tullianum, ideo quod additum a TuUio rege." 
The full expression is TuUianum rolbur, from its walls having been 
originally of oak;, but in the days of Sallust they were of stone. 
This dungeon now s^es as a subterranean chapel to a small church 
built on the spot, called San Pietro in careere, in conunemoration 
of St. Peter, who is supposed to have been confined there. Its only 
entrance, when a dungeon, was through a hole in the arched roof; 
now, however, there is a door in the side-wall. " Notwithstanding 
the change," observes Eustace, ^* it has still a most appalling wp- 
pearance." Eustace Class. Tour, vol. 1, p. 365, note. Land. ed. 

10. Escenderis. An archaum for ascenderis. Some editions 
have descenderis, but erroneously , for escenderis refers to the eleva- 
tion on which the prison stood. Compare Descrizzione di Roma 
Antica, p. 161, where the different opinions are stated relative to 
the situation of the TuUianum. 

11. Camera, dec. " A vaulted roof secured by stone arches.** 

12. IncuUu. '* From want of care,** or <* of cleanliness.** 

13. Quibus praeceptum erant. Understand lictores. Compare 
note 7, page 113. 

14. Laqueo gulam fregsre. " Strangled him.** It was the Ro- 
man custom to put to death criminals of rank in prison ; to inflict 
puUic punishment on others. 

15. Ex omni copia. " Out of the entire force.** 

16. Diuis legiones insHiuit. '* Fcmned two legions.*' Catiline 
formed, if the expression may be allowed, the skeletons of two le- 
gions. He had not, at first, a sufficient number of men to form the 
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regular complement of each legion ; still, however, he diyided what W^ 
men he had into twenty cohorts, ten for a legion, and these cohorts 
he subdivided into maniples and centuries. The cohorts, maniples, 
and centuries, all wanted at first their regular complement of men, 
and only obtained it gradually as fresh troops arrived at the 
camp. 

17. Numero hominum. " With the regular number of men." 
The legion, as has already been remarked in the Notes to the Jogur- 
thine War, contained different numbers of men at different times, 
from 3000 to 6000. In the time of Polybius it was 4200. The 
subject is well discussed by Lipsiut, De Militia Romano, dial. 4. 
Each legion was divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three 
maniples, and each maniple into two centuries. So that there were 
thirty maniples and sixty centuries in a legion, and if there always 
had been 100 men in each century, as its name imports, the legion 
would have consisted of 6000 men. 

18. Sparof. " Darts." The form of this weapon is not clearly 
ascertained. Servius {ad Aen. 11, 682) djescribes it as follows : 
" Telum rusHcum in modum pedis (read, with R. Stephens, pedi) 
recurvum.^* Festus observes, " Spara parvissimi generis jacula, 
ab eo quod spargafUur dicta,** and Nonios, (c. 18, n. 12,) " Span 
tela sunt non belUca.** 

1. PraeaciUas sudes. " Stakes pointed at the end." 114. 

2. Jn Galliam versus. " In the direction of Gaul," or, " towards 
Gaul." 

8. Sese hdbiturum. ** That he himself would soon have one." 
Understand occasionem pugnandx. Some editions have nuignaa 
capias hahiturum. 

4. Cujus. ** Of which class of persons." Understand generis^ 
or servitU. Singular relatives are sometimes referred to collective 
antecedents in the plural. Compare Priscian, 17, 20, vol. 2, p. 81, 
ed. Krehl. *' Cujus enim ungulare ad rem retulit (Sallustius) id 
est at jus rei servitiorum.** Consult also the excursus of Cortius on 
this passage of Sallust. 

6. AUenum suis rationibus. <* Inconsistent with his views." 
Catiline, however, had intended originally to have employed the 
services of the slaves. Compare chapters 24 and 46 of this same 
history. 

. 6. In agrum Pistoriensem. " Into the territory of Pistori*." 
Consult Geographical Index. 

7. Galliam. Cisalpine Gaul, of course, is meant. 

8. Ex difficultate rerum, 6lc. ** Suspecting, from the difficultiet 
which encompassed him, that Catiline was meditating thoee yeiy 
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1 14 T^"^ ^ which w* ha?e made mention tbore ;** L •. was medite 
ting an eacape into GauL 

0. Suk ipti* rtuiicibus. <' At the very foot.** — In OalUam prth 
pertmiu Some have incloeed theae woida within bracketa aa aavoor- 
ing of a gloaa. 

10. Utpote qui, 6cc. ** Inaamuch aa he." 

11. ExpedUus. Some editiona place a comma after oc^tttbrt&iM, 
and another after expeditus, which then may aignify ** anencmnber- 
ed by baggage.*^ We have given, however, the reading of Cortina, 
vidkich may be rendered aa foUowa : ** encountering fewer obataclea 
to hia progreaa along a more level country:" fewer obataclea, 
namely, than Catiline did in hia paaaage acrosa the mountaina. 
Othera prefer placing a comma after aequioribus, and reading ex- 
feUtos infugam sequeretwr. They make expedUos infugam equiv- 
alent to 9ine impeiimeHtis fugienttM. 

12. Montibus aJtque copiis. The forcea of Antoniua, in Etruris, 
preaaed Catiline in the rear, while Metellua atood ready in Gaul, at 
the foot of the Apenninea, to intercept the enemy aa they fled. 
Compare the worda of Catiline in the following chapter : ** Exerekua 
kastiutn duOf unu* ab urbe, alter a Gallia, ohttanty 

18. Fraeiidii. " Relief," or " auccour." 

14. Morihu, "By habit."— Pfl«er«, "To display itself."— 

Tvmof amrm. For the aimple timor. — Aurtbus chfieit, " Obstrocta 

the avenues of hearing." 

11^ 1- Ccmsaam censilii. " The grounds of this my final resolve.** 

ft. Quantam cladem. "What disastrous consequences.**— 

Quoque modo. " And in what way.** 

8. C/nua ah urbe, dec. " One on the aide of the city, the other 
•n that of Gaul.** 

4. Si maxume animus ferat. " Even if inclination most strongly 
prompt us to the step.** However much we may be inclined so to do. 

6. lUis supervacaneum est, &c. Equivalent to illis nee neeessi^ 
HHs nee utUiiiiUis est pro potentia paueorum pugnare. " They lie 
under no obligation to fight in defence of the power of a few.** No 
necessity urges them to throw away their lives in support of an 
•dioua ariatocracy ; and, therefore, you will find them the easier to be 
•ubdued. 

6. Viris. " To those who had the feelings of men.'* 

7. ReHnquere, Understand haec. " To abandon thia career on 
which you have entered." — Pace bellum mutavit. " Haa exchanged 
war for peace.** 

8. Quis. Torquibus. 

9. Ea veto dementia est, " Thia indeed is folly.** Dementia^ 
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P8«9. 

•txictly speaking, denotes Ihe abfMice of judgment, in particular 215 
cases, whereas amentia implies the total want of reason. 

10. Qui maxume Hment. The antecedent illit is elegantly n?* 
derstood. 

11. InulH ammam amitUUis. ** That ye part not with life an<* 
avenged." Supply ne. 

1. Jfutnictos ordines. " His troops as they were drawn up." 1 1 g 
3. Pedes, " On foot." The nommative singular. 

3. Pro loco atque copHs. << In accordance with the nature of the 
ground, and the extent of his forces." 

4. Narrit uti planiUes, &c. ** For, as the plam was situate be- 
tween mountains on the left, and as there was on the right a craggy 
rock." If we read rupe, as some editions have it, existente is un- 
derstood : if rwpesy it is the nominative to erat understood. The 
meaning, however, is the same in either case. 

6. Reliqua signay 6lc. " The rest of his forces he stations m 
closer order, as a body of reserve." SignOf which properly denotes 
the standards, is here put by metonymy for the troops themselves. 
Each century, or at least each maniple, had its proper standard and 
standard-bearer. 

6. Ab his cefiturionest dtc. We have given Uctos with Corthis 
and others. Some editions have electos, which may be construed 
as a substantive. The electij according to Vegetius, (2, 6,) com- 
posed the first cohort, which took its post by the eagle, and was r<)- 
garded as the head of the legion, {caput legionis.) The B^)ont 
edition reads electos. 

7. Evocatos. The evocati, as has already been remarked in the 
notes to Jugurtha, were veterans who had served out their time, 
but had been prevailed upon to follow the standard of a commander 
whom they ^proved. They were exempted from the drudgery of 
military service. 

8. Faesulanum quetidam, " A certain inhabitant of Faesulae." 
Plutarch calls him Furius. — Curare. " To take conunand." Curare 
appears to be the proper word on such occasions. Compare Jug. 
67, " LegaJtis imperat uhi quisque euraret." 

9. Libertis et coloms. By the liberti are meant his ovim freed- 
men : for if freedmen in general had been meant, Sallust would 
have used libertinis instead of libertis. By coloni are meant Sylla's 
veterans, who had been settled in the military colonies. 

10. Propter aquilam, <kc. Each Roman legion had for its chief 
standard an eagle of gold or silver, with expanded wings, on the 
top of a spear, sometimes holding a thunderbolt in its claws, with 
the figure of a small chapel above it. Consult Rascke. Lex Ret 

27 
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116 ^**^^''*- '^' h P- ^^- Probably tbewtme eagle ki meaiit in the 
text of whieh Cicero speaks, (1, in Cat. 9,) ** mi domi (Catilinae) 
9acrarium MceUrum conttitutum fuity * 

11. BeUo CimbrictK Consult Geogr^hical Index, under the 
article Cimbru 

13. Pedibus aeger. Bio Cassras informs us that Antonios 
feigned illness on the day of battle, fearful of encountering the re- 
proaches of Catiline in case the latter should meet him in the fight. 
Catiline, according to the same authonty, preferred coming to an 
engagement with the forces of Antonius rather than with those of 
Metellus, although the former conmiander had the larger army of the 
two, because he hoped that Antonius would purposely mismanage 
matters during the fight. Dio, Cass. 37, 39, vol. 1, p. 136, ed. 
Reimar, 

13. Tumulti. A war in Italy, or against the Gauls, was called 
tumuUuSt a much stronger t^m than bellum. 

14. Ipse. Some commentators condemn the use of ipse m this, 
and ille in the preceding clause, with reference* to the same person. 
The explanation, however, is an easy one: Antonius exercitum 
Petreto permittit. Ille Petrdusy &c., (" that officer ;") and again, 
Petreius suum cUique cokorti locum assignat. Ipse eqiio circumiens, 
(** riding around in person.") 

15. Inermos. Jncrmus and inermis are indiscnmmately used. 

16. Cemere. Used here for decemere : the simple verb for the 
compound. — Homo militaris. Used, xar t^oxvv, for " Jtomo rei 
militaris periHssimns*^ " a man of great military experience." 

17. Tribunus. "Tribune." The military tribunes of the Ro- 
mans nearly corresponded to the colonels ot modem times. There 
were six in each legion, who commanded under the consul. 

18. Praefectus. " Prefect." "VVlien the term praefecius stands 
alone, as in the present instance, it denotes a commander of the 
allies. The praefecti among the allies, were of the same rank 
with the tribu7ii among the Roman forcQS. The officers of the 
allies were lor the most part Romana, chosen by the consul or 
senate. 

19. Tuba. The Romans used only wind-instruments of music 
in the army. The tuba was straight, like our trumpet ; the lituuSf 
or clarion, was bent a little at the end, like the augur's staff, 
{lituus) whence tl^e name. The tuba was used as a signal for the 
foot, the lituus for the horse. Compare Lipsius, dc Militia Romtma, 
dial. 10. 

20. FerentarOs. The light-armed Iroops, beside other aj^lla* 
tioins, were styled /eren^am, because they carried what they threw. 
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Page. 

21 Pila omittunt. '♦Utey throw aside their jayelins." — VeU- l\Q 
raui ^Belonging to the Roman army. — IHi, Referring to the fol- 
lowers of Catiline. 

22. Interea Catilinaf &c. The student will obserre the animated 
air which the succession of infinitives imparts to this sentence, until 
the mind of the reader ia allowed to repose itself on the finite form 
at its close, exsequebatur. 

1. Cohorlem praetoriam. Among the Romans, the general \1^ 
was usually attended by a select band, called cohors Praetoria. It 

was first instituted by Scipio Afiricanus, according to Festus, but 
something similar was used long before that time, as appears from 
Livy, 2, 20. This differs essentially from the praetorian cohort in 
the history of the empire. 

2. In primis. "Among the first,** not, as some render it, 
'* among the foremost." The expression must be referred to cadunt, 
not to fugnarUet. It would have been very scanty praise to have 
said of them, that they fell fighting " among the foremost," or " in 
the foremost ranks ;" for how could they, as commanders, have done 
otherwise ? Besides, if such had been the meaning of the historian, 
he would have preferred to express it by inter primo*. 

3. PauUo diversms, " In a somewhat more scattered manner.*' 

4. Civis ' ingemtus. " Free citizen.*' Inge^iuuSy ampng the 
Romans, denoted a person born of parents who had always been 
free.** 

6. Ita, « So little.*' 

6. Laetitia, moeror, &c. Laetitia properly denotes a transport 
of joy, or joy expressed strongly by the actions of the individual. 
Gaudium^ on the contrary, indicates the calm and rational emotion 
of joy. So moeror denotes sorrow accompanied by tears, luUus 
more of internal grief. 



We have now reached the close of this eventful narrative, and hare 
traced the progress of •« conspiracy which, though arrested in its earlier 
stages, yet proved obo of those violent shocks that hastened the fall of 
the Roman state. It may not be amiss, before concluding, to mention 
a few particulars which are passed over in silence by the historian. 
From Dio Cassius, Ldb. 37, c. 40 and 41, we learn, that Antonius, afler 
the battle, sent the head of Catiline to Rome, in order to quiet all ap- 
prehension on the part of the inhabitants ; and that he himself was 
honoured with the title of Imperator, although he had taken no active part 
in the fight, and although the number of slain (3000) was less than 
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that for which this title was usually awarded, (6000.) A public thanks- 
giving was also decreed, and the garb of mourning, which the citizens 
had assumed when the conspiracy broke out, was again laid aside. The 
accomplices of Catiline, who had either not been present in the battle, 
or had escaped from the field, spread themseWes over Italy, but were 
in part taken and executed. One of the number, Lucius Yettius, 
turned informer against the rest : but he accused so many as to excite 
the suspicion of the senate, who ordered him, not to commit to writing 
the names of those against whom he informed, but to mention them al 
once by word of mouth. This confused and alarmed him, and but few 
were subsequently accused. The names of those whom he had impli- 
cated having been concealed from the people at large, great confusion 
and alarm consequently prevailed. To quiet this general feeling of in- 
security, the senate resolved to publish the names in question, which 
was accordingly done. Some of the accused stood trial and were con- 
demned ; others abandoned their sureties and fled. 
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Abosioinbs. a name gireii bj the Roman writers to the primitiTa 
lace of the Latins. Accoiding to Cato, they dwdt originaUy about 
mount Vdinoy in Italy, and the fake of Celano, (Fucinus,) as far as Car- 
seoli, and towards Reate ; but were driven onward by the Sabines, who 
came from Aquila. {Dion. Hal. 2, 49.) On leaving this vicinity, ther 
came down the Anio, and expelled the Siculi from the neighbouriistt 
of Tibur, Antemns, Crustumerium, and Aricia. Sallust represents them 
as a savage race, living in hordes, without any civilization, and ignorant 
of agriculture. This, however, does not agree with the traces of their 
towns in the Apennines. The Aborigines revered Janus and Saturn; 
the latter of wnom, according to some authorities, taught them hus- 
bandry, and induced them to choose settled habitations. From this 
ancient race, blended with a remnant of the Siculi, came the later lAtin 
nation. (Compare Nielmhr, Rom. Hist, vol. i., p. 62. Camhridge 
Transl.) p. 82. 

Abotptus. An extensive country of Africa, consisting of the long 
and narrow vaUej which follows the course of the Nile, from Syene 
{Assooan) to Catro, together with the Delta, or triangular region, spread- 
ing from this point, to the Mediterranean sea. SaSust and Pomponius 
Mela (1, 8) consider it as a part of Aria, making Africa end at the 
Catabathmus. Other ancient writers give the Nile as forming the divi^ 
dine line between Asia and Africa ; and, of course, make Egypt belong 
half to the former continent and half to the latter. . . p. 14. 

AsTHidpis. A race, according to Sallust, occupying the central parts 
of Africa, from east to west The early Greeks meant by Aethiopes all 
races of a daric complexion (afOca, urOf and cSt//, vtUtuSf) and called their 
country Aethiopia, wherever situated. Hence, Homer speaks of the 
Eastern and Western Aethiopians, meaning by the former the Arabians, 
Indi, dec., and by the latter the natives of central Africa. Aethiopia, 
according to the more definite account of Herodotus, includes the coun- 
tries above Egypt, the present Nubia and Abyssinia ; and it is in some- 
what the same sense that the term is now employed, when we speak of 
Aethiopia as the parent of Egyptian civilization. . . p. 14. 

Afbica. Called by the Greeks Libya ; and commonly regarded by 
the ancients as forming the third division of the world. Some, however, 
ei the geographers of antic^uity considered the world as ccnnposed of four 
ptrtSi Europe, Atia, Afrira, and Egypt; and others again of only ^o^ 
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Europe and AstAf including Africa In Europe. In general, Africa was 
reckoned a third part. The name was first applied by the Romans to 
the immediate territories of Carthage. Hence, we find, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, Africa Propria, corresponding to the modem comitiy 
of Tunis, On the east, Africa is bounded by me isthmus of Suezj and 
the Sinus Arabicus, or Red sea ; on the north by the Mediterranean, 
called by the Romans Mare Nostrum ; on the west by the Atlantic ; and 
on the south by the Indian ocean. It is extremely doubtful whether tho 
ancients were acquainted with the circumnavigation of Africa. Hero- 
dotus informs us, that it was accomplished bgr rhenician jnariners, sent 
out by the orders of Necho, king of Eg3rpt. . . p. 12, 13, 14. 

Africum Mire. Another name for that part of the Mediterranean 
which washes the shores of Africa. Mela (I, 14) calls it Libycum 
Mare. According to other authorities, however, the lAbycum Pelagus 
was between Airica and the coast of Crete. ... p. 13. 

Allobroobs. a people of Gaul, between the Isara, or Isere, and 
the Rhodanus, or Rhone, in the country answering to Dauphine, Pied- 
numt, and Savoy. Their chief citj was Vienna, now Vienne, on the left 
bank of the Rhodanus, thirteen miles below Lugdunum, or Lyons. They 
were finally reduced beneath the Roman sway by Fabius Mazimus, who 
hence was honoured with the surname of Allobrogicus; Their name is 
said to mean ** Highlanders," from Al, " high," and Brhga, " land." 
(Thierry, Hist, des Gaulois, vol. ii., p. 168, seqq. — Adelung, Mithri- 
daUs, vol. ii., p. 60.) p. 99, 100, 101. 

Apulia. ^ A country of Magna Graecia, lying along the coast of the 
Hadriatic. The name Apulia was unknown to uie Greeks, who gave the 
country the appellation of lapygia. It must be remarked, however, that 
the term lapygia was confined at first to that peninsula, to which the name 
Messapia was sometimes applied ; but we find, at a later period, that 
Polybius sives to lapygia the same extension which the Roman geogra^ 
l^ers and historians assign to Apulia. The modem name of Apulia is 
Puglia. The country now supports more sheep than men. {Cramer^ s 
Aficient Italy, vol. ii., p. 264, seqq.) ... p. 93, 94. 100. 

Armbnii. The inhabitants of Armenia, a region of Ajsia, which was 
divided into Armenii^ Major and Minor. The fiist of these answers to 
the modem Turcomania, and is stBl sometimes eoBed Armenia, lyinff 
south of nK)unt Caucasus, and comprehending tho Turkish pachalics of 
Erze-Roum, Kars, and Van, and also iJ^e Persian province Iran, or 
Erivan, It was separated firom Armenia Minor by the river Euphrates. 
Armenia Minor was, properly speaking, a part of Cappadocia. It is 
now called AladuUa, or Pegian. Armenia Major is a rough, mountain- 
ous country, which has Caucasus for its northem boundary, and in the 
centre is traversed by branches of mount Taurus, to which belongs 
mount Ararat. Here the rivers Euphrates, Tigris, and Cjnrus, cr Kur^ 
take their rise. The climate is rather cold than warm ; the soil in 
general moderately fertile, and better fitted for grazing than for agricul- 
ture. The mountains a^e rich in iron and in copper. . . p. 18. 

Arpinum. a small town of Latium, southeast of Rome, still Imown 
hv the name of Arpino. It was famous for having been the birth- 
place of Marius, and Cicero. It originally belonged to the Volsei, but 
was taken by the Samnites, firom whom it was again wrested by^the 
Romans. p. 4a. 
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AkkbtInvs Aqbb. The temtoiy of Airetiiim, t citj of Etraria, 
north of Cortona, and near the Amus, or Amo. Its modem name ia 
Arezzo. Arretium waa a place of considerable celebrity, and generally 
considered as one of the pnncipal states of Etruria. It was much cele- 
brated fw its terra cotta vases. {Plin, H. N. 86, 12.) p. 97. 

Asia. One of the diyisions of the ancient world. {Vid. Africa.) 
The name of Asia was applied by Homer, Herodotus, and Enripides, to 
a district of Lydia, watered by the Cayster. As their geographical 
knowledge of the continent increased, tiie Ghreeks extended uie term 
gradually to the whole of Asia Minor, and eventually to the other ex* 
tensive countries of the East. When the Roman writers refer to Asia 
specially, they mean the R(»nan province in Aaia Minor. • p. 13, 86. 

B. 

BalbIbbs. a name anciently given to the islands of Majorca and 
Minorca. The word is derived from the Greek 0d\\eiv, *< to throw," 
or " strike," from the ezpertness of the inhabitants in Uie use of the 
sling. The Romans obtained some of their best slingers from these 
islands. In Majorca is Palma, which still retains its ancient nams. In 
Minorca is Portus Magonis, now Port Mahon. p. 73. 

Bbutth. a people of Magna Graecia, below Lucania. They were 
a pastoral race, and, according to some of the ancient writers, were called 
Bruttii far the Romans, from their cowardice in submitting to Hannibal 
during the second Punic war. A much- better etymol^, however, is 
given by Strabo, who informs us, that they were called Bruttii from the 
circumstance of their being revolted slaves ; Bpgrrhvs yip koXoUci Avovt&' 
rasf says Strabo, speaking of the Lucanians. This appellation the in* 
surgents are supposed to have accepted as a term of defiance. The 
Bruttii flocked ieagerly to the victorious standard of Hannibal, and sub- 
sequently enabled that commander to maintain his ground in this quarter 
of Italy, when all hope of final success seemed to be extinguished. 
Hence they were reduced by the Romans to the most abject state of 
dependance, after the departure of the Carthaginian general and the 
victory at Zama. They were pronounced incapable of bemg employed 
in a military capacity, and their services were confined to the menial 
offices of couriers wii letter-carries. {Cramer* s Ancient Italy ^ vol. ii., 
p. 386.) p. 100. 

C. 

Cambbtem. a native of Camerinum. This place was a Roman 
eoiony, on the borders of Picenum, but lying in Umbria. It was probably 
not the same with the Camerte of Strabo, as some suppose, {dramer'e 
Ancient Italy ^ vol i., p. 274.) Barbie du Bocage is of opinion, that 
Camerinum was founded by the inhabitants of Camerte, after the latter 
city had been destroyed by Sylla for favouring the party of Mariui. 
(Consult the French Strahoy vol. ii., p. 60.) . . . p. 98. 

Campania. A very fertile district of Italy, below Latium, of which 
Capua was the chief city. The natural advantages of Campania, ita 

gonial climate, and fertile soil, so rich in various productions, are a 
vourite theme with the Latin writers. 
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CiPSA. A citj of Africa, in the district of Byzacium, north of the 
Pak» Tritonis, ajid surrouxuled by vast deserts. Here Juffurtha kcipc 
his treasures. It was surprised aud burnt by Marius. As, however, » 
place which affords fresh water in the midst of a desert is too important 
d site to remain long unoccupied, we find the city subsequently rebiiilt, 
and the inhabitants mentioned by Pliny {H. N. 5. 4) under the name 
of Capsitani. Ptolemy speaks of Capsa as a city in his days, occumed 
most probably by Romans, and forming a kind of frontier place. Tho 
origin which Sallust ascribes to Capsa, its havm^ been founded, namely, 
by the Lybian Hercules, assimilates it to the cities of £g3rpt, and point* 
to a sacerdotal colony. Even its other name, Hccatompylos, reminds 
ua of Egyptian Thebes and its hundred gates. {Mannert, Geogr.f vol. z., 
part 2, p. 346 . p. 60, 62, 66. 

Capua. The capital of Campania in Italy, a rich and flourishing city 
until ruined by the Romans. Cwua was originally called Vultumus, 
which name was changed by the Tyrrheni, after they became masters 
of the place, to Capua. This latter appellation was derived from their 
leader Capys, who, according to Festus, was so called from his feet 
being deformed and turned inward. Capua opened its gates to Hanni- 
bal ^ter the battle of Cannae, and the luxury of the city proved highly 
injurious to the martial spirit of his troops. After the retreat of the 
Carthaginian general, this place surrendered at discretion to the Romans, 
who butcher^ the senators, condemned the nobles to perpetual impris- 
onment, and sold the inhabitants as slaves. Although colonies were 
afterwards sent to inhabit this city, it never regained its former magnifi- 
cence. Genseric, the Vandal, in a later a^e, put the people to the 
sword, and burnt the ci^. Narscs, in the reign of Justinian, perceiving 
the advantages of its situation, rebuilt Capua~about the middle of the 
sixth centiiry. It was destroyed, however, by the Saracens, A. D. 341. 
Modem Capua occupies the site, not of the ancient city; but of Casili- 
nom, on the Vultumus, 19 stadia distant ; the inhabitants having been 
transferred to the latter place by the bishop Landulpus and the Lombard 
count Lando. The village of St. Maria marks the true site of the 
ancient place. {Mannert, Geogr. vol. ix, part 1, p. 771.) . p. 94. 

Carthago. A celebrated commercial city of Africa, the rival, for a 
long period, of the Roman power. It was founded by a colony from 
Tyre, accoidinff to the common account, B. C. 878. Some, however, 
suppose that the city was more than once founded, and rebuilt or en- 
larged, and in this way they seek to remove the difiliculty occasioned by 
the conflicting accounts respecting the foundation of this city, by refer- 
ring them to different epochs. {Heyne, Excurs. 1. ad Aen. 4.) In 
this point of view, the third founding of Carthage will be assigned to 
Dido. The Greeks called Carthage Kapxi^^^^* ^'^^ the inhabitants 
Kip\rii6vioi. The name of the city in Punic was Carthada^ or Cartha- 
Hadath, i. e. the " New City, "in contra-distinction, perhaps, to the old 
or parent city of Tyre ; unless, perhaps, the term refer raUier to the 
renovation of an Ikrlier city by the arrival of a new coltfny, which will 
agree with the theory of tho several foundings of Carthage. Carthage 
was situated on a peninsula, in the recess of a spacious bay, formed by 
the promontory Hermaeum (cape Bon) on the cast, and that of Apollo 
(cape Zibh) on the west. The river Bagradas flows into the bay be- 
tween the remains of Uftica and the peninsula ; and, being an inundating 
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rifer, has doubtless caused many changes in the bay. The circumfer* 
ence of the site of Carthage was twenty-three miles, and when it was 
set ou fire by the Romans, at the close of the third Punic war, it burnt 
incessantly for seventeen days. It is unnecessary here to enter very 
fully into the history of this powerful city. The wars waged between 
it and the Romans were denominated the Punic, and were three in 
number. The first Punic war continued twenty-three years, and was 
terminated by the defeat of the CaAhaginians w the Aegades Insula. 
The second lasted about seventeen years, during nearlv sixteen of which 
Hannibal was in Italy. It was ended by the battle of IZaroa. The third 
was nothing more than the capture and destruction of Carthage. Julius 
Caesar planted a small colony on the ruins of Carthage. Augustus sent 
3,000 men thither, and built a city at a small distance from the spot on 
which the ancient place had stood, thus avoiding the ill effects of the 
mprecations, which had been pronounced by the Romans, according to 
custom, at the time of its destruction, against those who should rebuild 
it. This later Carthage was taken by (^nseric, A. D. 439, and it was 
for nuwre than a century the seat of the Vandal power in Africa. It was 
at last destroyed by the Saracens, during the Caliphate of Abdel Melek, 
towards the end of the seventh century, and few traces of it now re- 
main. ; • p. 14, 29, 52, 84. 

Catibathmo8« a sloping tract of land, whence its name, (Kara- 
fiadfids, ** a descent^") separating Cyrenaica from Egypt, according to 
Pliny. Sallust makes it the boundary between Egypt and Africa. (vi<L 
Aegyptus.) It was conmionly called Catabathmus Magnus, to distin- 
ffuish it from a similar declivity of less extent farther to the east, along 
the same coast, but within the territory of Egypt. The modem name 
of the Catabathmus Magnus is ^^o^c^oMo/om. . . p. 13, 14. 

CiMBRi. A German nation, supposed to have been descended from 
the Asiatic Cimmerians, and occupying what was called Chersooesus 
Cimbrica, now Jutlanti, forming part of the kingdom of Denmark. 
About 113 B. C., the Cimbri, leaving their territories, which were both 
narrow and barren, and being joined by the Teutones, or rather by several 
German nations, under this general name, moved through the intervening 
countries, entered and overran Gaul, and defeated four Roman armies 
in succession. Marius, at last, in his second consulship, was chosen to 
carry on the war. He met the Teutones at Aquae Sextiae, in Gaul, and, 
after a bloody engagement, left 20,000 of the enemy dead on the field 
of battle, and took 90,000 prisoners. The Cimbri, who had formed 
another army, had ahready penetrated into Italy, where they were met at 
the river Atbesls by Marius and his colleague Cutulus, a year after. An 
engagement ensued, and, if we believe me ancient accounts, 140,000 
were slain. Those who escaped the sword of Marius settled in that 
part of the Alps called Sette Commune^ where their descendants still 
retain the Teutonic language, and a traditional account of their origin. 
They keep themselves quite separate from the surrounding states, by 
which means they have preserved the lan^age of their ancestors, in a 
great degree, uncorrupted. The late km^ of Denmark visited these 
Alpine Cimbrians, and readily conversed with them, when both parties, 
speaking their native languages, understood each other. 

CiSTA. A city of Numidia, about forty-eiffht miles from the sea, on 
A branch of the river Ampsagas. It was inteMed as the royal residence, 
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•nd being, in fact, the onlj city originally in tlwfc part of the cotntry, 
and erected by Carthaginian workmen, it hence took the Pome name of 
Cartha, or, ** the cibr.^ It waa the residence of Syphaz, Masinissa, and 
the other ruleri of the land. At a later period, Julius Caesar gave it to 
* a certain Sittios, who aided him with his followers against Scipio and 
Juba. The>^aee now changed its name to SiUianorum Cohma. In 
the time of ue emperor Constantine, having suffered much on account 
of its fidelity to that |Hrince, the latter repaired and embefliahed ^ and 
gate it the nune of Constantina, This name remains with a alight 
variation to the present day, and the small city, built upon the ruins of 
the ancient capital is still called Cotantijut. . . . p. 16. 

Crkti. a large island in the Mediterranean, now Candia, said to 
have had, in early times, a hundred cities. Q. Metellus received the 
surname of Creticus, from his having brought the war in this island to a 
close. 

CrotOna, or Croto, now Cotronty a powerful city of Magna Graecia, 
in the territory of the Bruttii, en the coast of the l^us Tarentinus. It 
was distinguished for its attachment to the doctrines of the Pythagorean 
sect, and Uie consequent purity and morality of its inhabitants. Luxury,' 
and the love of pleasure, however, came in at last, and destroyed all die 
TOod effects whu;h had emanated from the school of Pythagoras. Unt3 
uiis change took place, the Crotoniats were remarkable for their hardi- 
hood and vigour, and had conquered and destroyed the wealthy and 
effeminate city of Sybaris. As a proof, indeed, of the robust frames of 
its inhabitants, and their skill in athletic exercises,^ it was commonly 
said, that the last wrestler of Crotooa was the first oi the other Greeks. 
When, however, the change took place in their own morals, they degen- 
erated, to such a degree, that, being engaged in hostilities with the 
Locrians, an vmsq of 130,000 Crotomats was routed by 10,000 of the 
enemy oa the banks of the Sagra. After this, it gradually declined in 
importance, until the inhabitants, unable to hold out against Hannibal, 
retired to Locri, when the Romans established a colony in it. Pliny 
merely calls it an Op^idum^ . . ... p. 101. 

CvB&iTB. A city of Africa, the capital of Cyrenaica, near the coast 
of {he Mediterranean. It was founded by Battus, who led thither a 
colony of Dorians fix)m the island of Thera. In the immediate nei^- 
bourhood pf the settlement was a copious spring of excellent water, 
which the new comers are said to have callea the fountain of Apollo, 
and to have converted the native appellation for the same into the Greek 
K5f»i7, from which arose tiie name Cyrene, (Kvptivrii Dorieif Kvpdva.) 
Cyifene became, in process of time, a powerful city, under an independent 
Gne of princes, until Ptolemy Apion, the last monarch, bequeathed the 
capital, toj^ther with all the temtory of Cyrenaica to the Roman people. 
The silphium, a ^cies of laserpitium, or assafoetida, formed a great article 
of trade in Cyrenaica. The capital stood a little inland, and had Apol- 
lonia, now Maxza Susa, for its port. The modem name of Cyrene is 
Citrin ' . . . . . . p. 14. 

D. 

DurIus. a river of Spaiiv now the Doaro, nmng in the chain of 
Mons Idubeda, and aear the soustes of whkh jM»od the ancient city of 
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Nnmantia, It emptiet into the AiUntic, aAer a conne of neulj 300 
miles, but it nmvigable only seTenty miles from its mouth, on accoimft 
of its rapid current. At the mouUi of the Durius stood Portus Cafles, 
DOW Oporto, from a corruption of which arose, the modem name of 
Portugal. The classical appellation for Portugal, however, is Im- 
nianut, 

E. 

EtbueIa. a district of Italy, lying north and west of the Tiber. 
The origin of the Etrurian nation is unknown, although many, without 
any very strong reasons for the opinion, resard them as having been a 
Celtic race. Their civilization came in wim the Tyrrheni, wm> appear 
to have been identical with the Pelasgi. The statement of Heroootus, 
that the Tyrrheni, or Etrurians, were of Lydian origin, appears to refer 
merely to a Pelasgic emigration. The Etrurians excelled in the know- 
ledge of augury, and in the worship of the gods. In these respects the 
Romans seem to have done httle more than adopt the ceremonies and 
institutions of their neighbours, who were for a long period their de- 
termined and powerful enemies. After long continued war and much 
carnage, the Romans obtained a complete victory over thraa, and com- 
pelled them to submit to such conditions as they chose to dictate. The 
Etrurians were divided into twelve states, of which each adopted that 
form of government which seemed most agreeable, though the leading 
feature in all was aristocratic. The want of a common bond of union 
contnbutcd very materially to their final subjugation by the Romans. 
Etruria corresponds, in a great measure, to the present Grand Duchy 
ofTutcany. p. 98. 



Favs^av. Now FUsolif a town of Italv, in Etruria, southeast of 
Pistoria. Here Catiline raised the standard of rebellion. In modem 
times, it is rather a village than a town. The Ooths, when they entered 
Italy, under the consulate of Stilico and Aurelian, A. D. 400, were de- 
feated in the vicinity of this place p. 92 

G. 

OavtOu. The inhabitants of GaetuHa, in Africa. Gaetulia lay to 
the south of Numidia, and answers in some degree to the modem Be- 
ledclgerid. The Gaetuli, like the Numidians, excelled in horsemanship, 
and, like them, rode barebacked. . • . . . p. 18. 

Gallia. An extensive country of Europe, lying between the Pthine, 
the Alps, the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees, and the ocean. It was more 
extensive, therefore, to the north and east than modem France. The 
name Galli, ffiven to the inhabitants by the Roman writers, is the Celtic 
term Gad, Latinised. The Greeki called them K^rai, and their coun- 
tiy KtXrtKii and VaXaHa. 

Gallia Citbbior. Called also GraOia Cisalpina, a name ffiven by the 
Romans to that part of Italy which lay between the Alps and the rivers 
Rubicon and Macra. It was occupied hj various G»Uic tribes, which 

28 
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had poured orer the Alpe into this extensiTe tract of conntiy. . Idfy 
masignt to theae migrationa the date of 600 B. C. ; hut in all probabili^ 
ther were much earlier. 

Oallu CiaPAOlNA. Gaul south of the Padus, or Po ; or, m other 
words, that part of northern Italy which lay between the Po and the 
rirers Rubicon and Macra. The remaining portion between the Po and 
the Alps, was called Grallia Transpadana. 

Gallia TooIta. Commonly redded as only another name for 
Gallia Cisalpina, but applying in strictness merely iM Gallia Cispadana. 
The name has inference to the countiy*8 being occupied by indiTiduals 
who enjoyed the ri^ts of Roman citizenship, or, m other words, the 
privilege of wearing the toga. These inhabitants ^pear to have been 
settled here in colonies after the Gauls were driyen out. (Compare 
Mannert, Geogr., vol. x., part 1, p. 133.) 

Qalua TransalpIna. Gaul beyond the Alps, or Gaul Proper. 

H. 

Hadbumbtum. The capital of Byzacium, a district of Africa Propria. 
The place, according to Sallust, was of Phoenician origin, and owed its 
prosperity, in a great measure, to the fertility of the surrounding coun- 
try ; since, although situate near the coast, it does not appear to biTe had 
any harbour. It suffered seyerefy in Caesar's wars, but was afterwards 
restored and enlarged by a colony being sent hither in the time of the 
emperors, especially Trajan. The place was destroyed by the Saracens. 
Its site has baen nude a matter of much discussion at the present day. 
D'Anville places it near the modem Susa, in the territory of Tunis. 
I^w makes it the same with Hamamet. {Mannert, Geogr., vol. z. 
parts, p. 244.) p. 1« 

Hippo. A ci^ of Numidia, m the western part, on a bay near the 
ptromontory of luppi. It was called Hippo Riegius, not only to dis- 
tinguish it from Hippo Zarytus, a town on the coast to the west of Utica, 
but also from its having been one of the royal cities of the Numidian 
monarchs. The place was of Phoenician origin. St. Augustine was 
bishop here. Near the ancient site is a town named Bona. . p. 14b 

HisPANiA. An extensive country, forming a kind of peninsula, m the 
southwestern part of Europe. It was divided into HispafUa Citerior 
and Ulterior. Hispania Citerior was also called Tanaconensiii from 
Tarraco (now Tarragona) its capital, and extended from the foot of the 
Pyrenees to the mouth of the Durius (now Douro) on the Atlantic shore ; 
comprehendiiur all the north of Spain, together wiUi the south, as far as 
a line drawn below Carthago Nova, (now Carthagmaj) and continued 
in an oblique direction to the river Durius, passing by Salamantica 
(now Salamanca). Hispania Ulterior was ^vided into two provinces, 
Baetica, in die south of Spain, between the Anas (now Guaaiana) and 
Citerior ; and above it Lusitania, corresponding, in a great measure, to 
modem PortugaL Baetica answers to modem Andalusia. p. 4. 

I. 

Italia. Of this well-known region, it will be sufficient here to ghrt 
.jpaerely the mam divisions The peninsula of Italy was anciently divided 
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mto OaUia Cisalpina, in the north, from the Alps to the nvers Rubicon, 
on the upper, and Mat/a, on the lower coast ; Italia Propria, in the 
centre, and MagTia Chrcecia, in the south. The last of these took its 
name from the Greek colonies settled there, and comprehended the prov- 
inces of Campania, Apulia, Lucania, Messapia, and BruttiunL All 
between Magna Graecia and the riveis Rubicon and Macra, was 
Italia I^pria, and under the immediate jurisdiction of the senate and 
people. 



Lares. A town of Africa Propria, west of Zama Regia, and south 
of Sicca Venerea. Its site is supposed to be marked at the present 
day by the jQodero Larbuss. (Bischoff und MdlleTf Worterh. der Geogr., 

p. 682.) p. 61. 

. Latium . A country of Italy, lying south of Etruria, from which it 
was separated by the river Tiber, m it stood Rome, Alba, lAvinium, 
Tusculum, Arpinum, Praenesto, dec. The name of Latium was at first 
given to that portion of Italy onl;^, which extends from the mouth of the 
Tiber to the promontory of Circeii ; but subsequently this latter boundary 
was removed to the river laris, whence arose the distinction of Latium 
Antiquum and Novum. At a still later period, the southern boundary 
•f Latium was extended from the Liris to the mouth of the river Vultur- 
nus and the Massic hills. p. 47. 

Leptis. There were two cities of this name in Africa. 1. The first, 
called for distinction sake LepHs Magna, was situate towards the 
greater Syrtis, at the southeast extremity of the district of Tripolis. It 
was founded by the Phoenicians, and ranked next to Carthage and Utica, 
among their maritime cities. Under the Romans, it was signalized, as 
Sallust informs us, by its fidelity and obedience. It was destroyed by 
the Vandals, rebuilt by the emperor Justinian, and finally demoli^ed by 
the Saracens. Lebida now marks the ancient site. 2. The other city 
of Leptis, called also Leptis Parva, was situate in Africa Propria, in 
the district of Byzacium, or Emporiae, about eighteen miles below Ha- 
drumetum, on the coast. It is now Lempta. This city paid a talent 
a day to the Carthaginians as tribute, which will serve to give us some 
idea of its commercial prosperity, and the productiveness of the sur- 
rounding district. The Phoenicians, according to Sallust, were its 
founders p. 14, 51. 

Libya. The name given by the Greek writers and the Roman poets 
to what was otherwise called Africa. In a more restricted sense, the 
name has been applied to that part of Africa which contained the two 
countries of Cyrenaica and Marmarica, together with a very extensive 
re^on inland, and which was generally styled Libya Interior. . p. 13. 

liiGUBEs. The natives of Liguria. This country formed part of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and lay along the shores of the Sinus Ligusticus, or 
gulf of Genoa, between the v arus on the west, and the Macra on the 
east. The Ligures appear to have been a numerous and powerful people, 
extending at an early period along the shcnrcs of the Mediterranean, from 
the mouth of the Rhodanus to that of the Amus, reaching also into the 
interior of Gaul, and the valleys of the maritime Alps, in the days of 
ihe Roman dominion, however, their limits were contr<icted as first abov0 
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ttate^ The Ligmians were a bold and hardy monntaineer-race, and 
they were not conquered by the Romans nntil after many years of war- 
fare. The possession of their country was important, as affording 
the easiest communication with Graul and &>ain over the maritimo 
Alps p. 27. 

M. 

MACBiNmiA. A comi^ of Europe, lying to the west of Thrace, and 
north and northeast of Tliessaly. It was reduced under the Roman 
sway by Paulus Aemilius, who defeated and took prisoner its last monarch 
Perses, in the memorable battle of Pydna. Before the time of Philip, 
father of Alexander, all the countzy beyond the river Strymon, and even 
the Macedonian peninsula, from Amphipolis to Thessalonica, belonged 
to Thrace, and Paeonia likewise on the north. But. when enlarged 
by conquest, the limits of Macedonia were from the riycr Nessus in 
Thrace to the Ionian sea, including Paeonia, and Illyria beyond lake 
Lychnitis. As a Roman province, however, Macedonia did not include 
£pirus p. 25. 

Massilu. a celebrated colony of the Phoceans, on the M^iter- 
Tanean coast of Gaul, now Marseilles. It became at an early period a 
powerful and flourishing city, snd was famed for its extensive commerce. 
The most prosperous period in its history would seem to have been the 
interval from the fall of Carthago, with which city it had frequent col- 
lisions, to the commencement tn the contest between Caesar and Pom- 
pey. This city was always the firm ally of Rome. It suffered severely 
m the civil wars from its attachment to the party of Pompey, being 
compelled to sustain a severe siege, in which its fleet was destroyed, 
and, afrec surrendering, to pay a heavy exaction. Massilia became after- 
wards, in the days of Augustus, famous as a seat of science, and the 
rival of Athens. . . . . . . . p. 96. 

MaubbtanIa. a country of Africa, lying to the west of Numidia, 
and answering now to the modem Fez and Morocco. It was, properly 
speaking, in the time of Bocchus, bounded by the river Mulucha, now 
Malva, on the east, and corresponded nearly to the modem Fez ,* but, 
in the time of the emperor Claudius, the western part of Numidia was 
added to this province, under the name of Mauretania Caesariensis, the 
ancient kingdom of Mauretania being uuw called, for distinction sake, 
Mauretania Tingitana, from its principal city Tingis, or Old Tangier^ 
on the west of the straits. p. 12. 

Mbdi. The people of Media, in CTpper Asia. Their country lay to 
the east of Assyria, and was separated from Armenia on the north by 
the river Araxes. The capital was Ecbatana, now Hammadan. When 
first mentioned in history, the Modes were a brave people. Like other 
states, wealth and power rendered them indolent and luxurious, and they 
fell beneath the arms of Cyms. . .... p. 13. 

Mulucha. A river of Africa, separating Mauretania from Numidia, 
in the time of Bocchus. It is now the Mmva. . . p. 15. 

MuTHUL. A river of Numidia, supposed to have been a bianch of 
the Bagradaa. p. Sd 
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N. 

NuxANTii. A town of Spain, near the sources of the river Darius, 
celebrated for the brave resistance which it made against the Romans 
for the space of fourteen years. It was built upon an eminence of no 
great height, between two branches of the Darius, and surrounded by a 
very thick wood on three sides. One path alone led down into the 
plain, and this was defended by ditches and palisades. The great length 
of time it withstood the Romans may be easily accounted for by its dif- 
ficult situation, and the circumstance of its circuit being so large, that 
within it were even pastures for cattle. The place was at last reduced 
by Scipio Africanus Minor, the conqueror of Carthage. The Numan- 
tines had withstood an army of 40,000 men with less than one fourth of 
that nmnber, and had not only hitherto held out, but frequently gained 
very considerable advantages over the enemy, and obliged them to ac- 
cede to dishonourable treaties. The remains of Numantia may be still 
seen near Puente de Don Garray. . ... . . p. 5. 

NuMiDiA. A country of Africa, east of Mauretania, and correspond- 
ing, in a great measure, to the modem Algiers. It was originally 
divided into two petty kingdoms, that of the Massyli to the east, and of 
the Massaesyli to the west, the line of separation between them being 
marked by the Tretum Promontorium, and a part of the river Ampsagas. 
Syphax was monarch of the Massaesyli, and Massinissa of the Massyli. 
The territory of Syphaz was bestow^ upon Massinissa by the Romans, 
after the close of the second Punic war, and he was allowed to enjoy 
the possession of this until the day of his death. After the termination 
of the Jugurthine contest, the Romans appear to have taken no part 
of the kingdom of Numidis to themselves, but to have distributed it 
among the different surviving branches of the royal line. In the civil 
wars between Caesar and Pompey, Juba, the great grandson of Massinissa, 
had the misfortune to espouse the side of the latter. After the victory of 
Thapsus, therefore, Caesar declared the whole kingdom of Numidia to 
be a Roman territory ; and Sallust, the historian, was sent thither as. 
its goTemor. The western district around Cirta was at the same time 
bestowed upon Sittius in recompense for his services. Augustus be- 
stowed upon Juba, son of the first Juba, his father^s former kingdom, 
with some important additions, under the general name of Mauretania. 
And finally, the change introduced by the emperor Claudius, divided the 
whole country from the Ampsagas to the Atlantic into Maurotania Caa- 
sariensis and Tingitana. ( Vid. Mauretania.) 

P. 

PsLiGNi. An Italian tribe belonging to &e Sabine race, situate to 
the east and northeast of the Marsi. liieir chief town was Corfinium, 
which was selected by the allies in the social war as tiiie seat of their 
new empire. The country of the Peligni was small in extent, and noted 
for the coldness of its climate. . . . . . p. 72. 

Pbrsab. The natives of Persia. In its utmost extent, the kingdom 
of Persia comprehended all the countries between the Indus and Aegean 
sea, and between the range of Caucasus and the Indian ocean, (he pen* 

28* 
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insula of Arabia alone excepted. In its more limited acceptation, (lie 
name Persia, or ratbsr Persia, denoted a pMurticular province of this vast 
empire, bomided on the east by Carmania, on the north by Media, on 
the west by Susiana, and on tlie south by the Persian gulf. This is 
sometimes called the royal province of Persia. It was the seat of the 
race before they commenced their conquests. * . . p. 13. 

Phil£non Aeab. Altars erected by the Carthaginians in memory 
of the brothers Phileni. They stood in the innermost bend of the Syrtis 
Major, and not, as Sallust erroneously. states, {Jug. 19,) to the west of 
both the Sjrtes. The stoiy of the Phileni, as given by the historian, 
wears, to many, a very doubtful appearance, from the circumstance of 
Cyrene^s being so much nearer to the point in question than Carthage. 
If the distance between these two cities be divided into eight equal 
parts, the Phileni will be found to have travelled six, and the deputies 
from Cyrene only two, of these parts. The truth, however, ^ 
pears to be, that the territcHry in dispute between the two powers, lay 
between Hesperis on the Cyrenean side, and Leptis Magna on the 
Carthaginian, and that the deputies started actually from these two 
points, not from Carthage and Cyrene. {Manmrt. Geogr., vol. x., 
part a, p. 116.) p. 14, 52. 

Phoenicbs. The people of Phoenicia. Their country extended 
along the coast of Syria, from the river Eleutherus to mount Carmel, a 
distance of about thirty-five geographical miles. The breadth was very 
limited, the ranges of Libanus and Antilibanus forming the utmost bar- 
rier to the east. The Phoenicians were a branch of that widely-extended 
race, known by the common appellation of Aramean, or Semitic. They 
were remarkable for their extensive commercial connexions, and their 
numerous colonies. They were famed also for their early civilization, 
and their successful cultivation of manufactures and the arts. p. 14. 

PicENUM. A district of Italy, along the Adriatic, south and south- 
east of Umbria. The inhabitants were of Sabine oriffin. Their country 
was considered as one of the most fertile parts of Italy, and the produce 
of its fruit-trees Mras particularly esteemed. . . . p. 93. 

PisTORiA. A town of Etruria, about twenty Italian miles northwest 
of Florentia, on the Stella^ which falls into the Omhroney a northern 
branch of the Amus, or Anw. Pliny {H. N. 3, 5) calls it Pistorium ; 
but Ptolemy and others give it the appellation of Pistoria. The modem 
name is Pistoia. This place is memorable from having witnessed in 
its vicinity the close of Catiline's desperate career. The spot on which 
the action was fought is too imperfectly marked by the concise narra- 
tive of Sallust to be now recognised. We may conjecture, however, 
that it was to the north of PistoiOf and near the modem road from that 
place to Modena. {Cramer^ s Ancient Italy ^ voL i., p. 177.) p. 114* 

R. 

RbXts. An old Sabine town, on the river Velinas, a branch of liw 
Nar. Its modem name is RUti. Reate was only a praefecture in 
Cicero's time. In the days of Suetonius, however, it was a municipiom. 
It was famed for its breed of mules. The valley of the Vclinus, in 
which this city was situated was so dsUghtfrd, as to merit the appellation 
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RHiaiUM. One of the most celebrated and flourishing cities of Magna 
Graecia, at the extremity of Italy, in the territory of the Bruttii. It is 
supposed to have been founded nearly 700 years B. C, by a party of 
Zancleans from Sicily, together with some Chalcidians, from Euboea, 
and Messenians from the Peloponnesus. Its name is supposed to allude 
to the great catastrophe by which Sicily was broken off in early days 
from Italy CP/jyiov a ^fiyvvftiy fratigo.) Some, however, consider the 
name of the place as of Oacan origin. The modem appellation is 
Reggio. p. 20. 

Rhodii. The people of the island of Rhodes. This celebrated island 
lay to the southwest of the coast of Caria, and about forty-throe miles 
distant from the main land. Rhodes sided with the Roman power, and 
became a valuable auxiliary to their rising greatness. In return for the 
important services thus rendered, it received from its new friends the 
territories of Lycia and Caria ; but suspicion and distrust eventually 
arose, the Rhodians were deprived of their possessions in Asia, and, at 
last, in the reign of Vespasian, of their freedom. Rhodes was famed 
for its Colossus, or statue of the sun, the work of Chares, who spent 
twelve years in the execution. An earthquake threw it down after it 
had stood erect for sixty-six years. It remained in ruins for 894 years, 
until A. D. 672, when the Saracens sold it to a Jewish merchant oif 
Edessa, who loaded 900 camels with the brass. . . p. 106. 

RoHA. Of this celebrated city, it will be sufficient here to remark, 
that it stood on the southern bank of the Tiber, below the junction of 
that river and the Anio, and about fifteen miles from the sea. It was 
divided into twenty-four regions or wards, had^seven great, and thirteen 
smaller, aqueducts, thirty-seven gates, and six hundred and forty-four 
towers on the walls. Its population, when greatest, did not proba- 
bly fall much below four millions. The seat of empire was transferred 
to Byzantium, by Constantine, A. D. 328 ; and Rome itself was taken 
by Odoacer, king of the Heruli, A. D. 476, which put an end to the 
empire of the west. 

S. 

SamnItes. a people of Italy, whose territory, Sanmium, lay to tb« 
east of Campania and the lower extremity of Latium. The Samoites 
were of Sabine origin, and famed for their valour, which displayed itself 
in their long conflict with the Roman power. They only ceased to 
exist as a nation after their overthrow by Sylla. ... p. 108. 

Sicca. A city of Numidia, on the river Bagradas, and at some dis* 
tance from the coast. It was called Sicca Venerea, ifrom a temple of 
Venus which it contained. Bochart and De Brosses derive the name 
of Sicca from the Punic Succoth Benoih, (i. e. " tabemacuia puellarum,') 
and make Benofh (" puella") the origin of the word Venus among the 
Romans. According to Shaw, the modem Kaff stands near the site of 
tiie ancient city. This, however, is doubtful. . . , p. 39 

SiciLiA. A well-known island in the Mediterranean, separated from 
Italy by the Fretum Siculum, or Straits of Messina. Its triangular 
shape gave it the appellations of Trinacria and Triquetra, (rpeTs'&Kpaij 
and rpeTs'Ufiai.) Phe promontory nearest Italy was called Pelomm, 
now cape Far4>. The one to the south of this was Pachynuin, now 
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Patsaro; and the remaining one Lilybaemn, now Boeo. Thia laat, 
howeyer, ia in troth not a mountain-promontory, but a low, flat point of 
land, rendered dangeroua to yeaaela by ita aand-banka and concealed 
TOcka. Sicilia deriyed ita name from the ancient Siculi, who came into 
thia ialand from Latium p. 20. 

SiDONn. The people of Sidon, in Phoenicia. This was the oldest, 
and, until eclipsed by its colony lyre, the most powerful of the Phoeni- 
cian citiea. The inhabitanta tqppear to haye acquired at an eariy period 
a pre-eminence in arte, manufactures, and commerce. The modem 
Saide is still a considerable town, but the harbour is nearly choked with 
aand. Sidon was about twenty-four miles north of T3rTe. . p. 61. 

SuTHUL. A town of Numidia, of which Sallust alone makea mention. 
M. Barbie du Boca^ suspects that this town is the same with that called 
Sufetala (now SbaUla) in the Itin. Ant. The name Suthul is said to 
aignify ** the town of eagles." p. 27. 

Stktbs. The Syrtes were two bays or gulfs on the coast of Africa, 
of which the one was called Syrtis Major, the other Syrtis Minor. The 
Utter ia now termed the gulf of Caha^ from the ancient city of Tacape, 
v^ch atood at the head of it. It is about forty-fiye geographical mile« 
in breadth, and runs up into the continent about seyenty-fiye miles. It 
ia opposite to the islands of Sicily and Malta, and was reckoned the 
more dangeroua of the two. This gulf is still an object of appehension 
to mariners, in consequence of the yariations and uncertaintiea of the 
tides on a flat and shelvy coast. The Syrtis Major is about one hundred 
and eighty geo^phical miles between the two capes, and ])enetrates one 
hundred mues mto the land. The natives call it Syrte-alrKibber, i. e. 
the Grreat Syrtis, and Bailors, Sydroj or Seedra. The name Syrtis is 
generally derived from the Greek a^pto, " to drag," in allusion to the 
fetation of the sand by the force of the tides. (Compare SaUust, 
Migurth. c. 78.) It is more than probable, however, that the appella* 
tion is to be deduced from the term Sert, which still exists in Arabic aa 
the name for a desert tract or region : for the term Syrtis does not ap- 
peal to haye been confined to the mere gulfs themselves, but to have 
been extended also to the desert country adjacent, which is still at the 
present day called Sert. (Compare Ritter. aUgem. vergleichende Geogr.^ 
Tol. i, p. 929.) p. 14, 61. 

T. 

Tana. Now Wa^a^7^tn«,ariyerof Africa Propria, in the district 
of Byzacimn, fsdling into the aea to the north of Syrtis Minor. p. 61* 

Tersacina. a city of Latium, called also Anxur, aituate on the sea- 
coaat, in a northeastern direction from the Circean promontory. Anxur 
waa probably its Volscian name. We learn from Horace that this city 
■tood on the lofty rock at the foot of which the modem Terraeina ia 
aituate. According to Strabo, it was first called Trachina, a Greek ap- 
pellation, indicative of the riu^gedness of its situation. p. 102. 

Thala. a city of Numidia, the tme position of which is unknown. 
It is generally suf^sed to have been the same with Telepte, now Fer- 
reancLck. p. 49. 

Thbra. An island of the Aegean sea, forming one of the Sporadet, 
and aituate about seven hundred stadia from the Cretan coast, in a mmil- 
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east direction. The modern name is Santorhu This island is sopposed 
to have been of volcanic origin, as, according to some accounts, two 
islands near it rose on a sudden from the sea. Its earlier name wa» 
Calliste, in allusion to its beauty p. 14. 

Thirmida. a town of Numidia, the situation of which is unknown. 
Br. Shaw places it near the coast ..... p. 7. 

Thracia. a mountainous country, between the Strymon and Euzine 
from west to east, and the chain of mount Haemus and the shores of 
the Aegean and Propontis from north to south. The inhabitants were 
brave, but comparauvely uncivilized. The modem name is Roumilia 
(Roum-ili.) p. 27, 

TisidIum. A town of Numidia, supposed by some to have been the 
same witli what Ptolemy calls Thisica, between the city of Thabraca 
and the river Ba^radas. M. Barbie du Bocagc, however, suspects it to 
have been identical with Tisdrum, a large city in the district of Empo- 
ria, now El'Jcm > . . . p. 43 

Transfadanus. Vid. Gallia Cispadana. 



U. 

Utica a city of Africa, on the seacoast, southwest of Carthage, 
and sc)»aratcd from its immediate district by the river Bagradas. Utica 
was the earliest, or one of the earliest, colonies planted by Tyre on the 
African coast ; and Bochart derives the name from the Phoenician Atike, 
i. e. " ancient." The Greek name of the place, 'Irvci?, is perhaps a cor- 
ruption of this. JuHtin makes Utica more ancient than Carthage. It 
was more or less dependant, however, on the power of this latter city, 
and hence the disaffection frequently shown by its inhabitants to the Car- 
thaginian caase. Utica rose in importance after the fall of Carthage. 
When, however, Carthage was rebuilt, it again took the second rank. 
Here Cato the younger put an end to his existence, whence the name 
Uticensis given him in history. The remains of Utica are to be seen 
near the modem Porto Farina^ in the district of Tum», . p. 18 



Vaoa. Called also Vacca, a city of Africa, west of Carthage, on 
the river Rubricatus, and celebrated among the Numidian trading- 
places for its extensive traffic. D'Anville and Barbie du Bocage re- 
cognise traces of the ancient name in the modem Vegja, or Beja, in 
the district of Tunis. The modem name of the Rubricatus is Wad-el 
Berber, p. 20 



Zama. a city of Africa, called Zama Re^'a, and lying some distance 
to the southwest of Carthage, and to the northwest of Hadrumetum. 
Sallust describes it as a large place, and strongly fortified. It became 
the residence subsequently of Juba, and the deposite for his treasure!. 
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Stnbo speaks of it as being in his days a mined city ; it probably met 
with this fate during the ciinl wars. It appeurs to have be^ afterwards 
cebuilt, and to ha^ become the seat of a bishopric. The modem 
Zowcarm marks die ancient site. There was another Zama, five days' 
joomey west of Carthage, according to Polybius (lb, 6). Near this lat- 
ter place was fought the famous battle between the elder A&icanus and 
Hannibal. . . p. 39. 
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ABORfGiNSt. Vid. Gec^pphicat Index. 

Adhbrbal. Son of MicipBa, and grandson of Misinissa, besieged at 
Cirta, and put to death by Jugurtha, after implonn^ in v&in the mid of 
Rooq^, B. C. 112. Gesenius conjectures the origin of this proper 
name, iirom the Hebrew Addir^ (** great,'*) and Baalt (** lord.'*) Claudliai: 
touches slightly on the history of Adl^erbal, (15, 409.) 

Abmilius Paullus. Vid. Lepidus. 

Aemilius Scaurus. Vid. Scaurus. 

Albinus. Aulot Postumitn, brother of Spurius Postumius Albinns, 
the consul, who obtained by lot Nnmidia for his province, B. C. 113. 
Aulus, and tho Roman army entrusted to his care by his Vother, were 
entrapped by Jogurtha, and compelled to pass under the yoke. The senate 
refused to ratify the treaty which he made on this occasion with the 
Numidian monarch. Livy {Ep. 64) calls him lieutenant-general, not 
propraetor, the term applied by Sallust 

Albikus. Spurius Postumius, elected consul with M. MinnciusKalufy 
112 B. C; and who, in the allotment of the provinces, obtained Numi- 
dia, while hiecoUea^e got Macedonia. He appears to have been a com« 
mander of very inferior abilities, and ^as repeatedly foiled and baffled by 
Jugurtha. Beinjg compelled to return to Rome, to attend the elections, 
he left his -aimy in charge of his brother A^los, whom Jugurtha entrapped 
and compelled to pass under the yoke. On returning to Africa, he wa» 
forced by the wretched state of the troops to remain inactive. In this 
condition he resigned the army to Metellus, who superseded him in the 
command. 

Annius, Lucius. A tribune of the commons, who made a visorous 
effort to retain his office, after the expiration of his legal term. He was 
aided in this attempt by one of his colleagues, P. Liciaius Lncullus, in 
opposition to the other tribunes ; and the struggles of these two prevented 
the election of the other magistrates during a whole year« 

Anniu's, Quintus. A man of senatorian rank, who entered into the 
conspiracy of Catiline. He effected his escape, when some of the ringw 
leaders were apprehended, and appears to have eluded the search of tab 
agento of jroverrjnent, and to have gone unpunished. 

Antonius, Caius. A Roman, son of M. Antonius, the oracor, And 
brother of M. Antonius Creticus, the father of the triumvir. He was 
<»ginally m habito of very sreat intimacy with Catiline, and the arrange* 
ment was that these two sbc^d stand for the consulshif), and, if tSey 

29 
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•ucceeded, commence, while in this high office, their plans of re7oInUoii« 
Cicero defeated this scheme, and, being elected consul with Antonius for 
his ooUeagne, succeeded in detaching me latter from the conspiracy, and 
from eveiT other design formed against the state. He effected this de- 
sinble obiect by yiel£ng to Antonius the rich province of Macedonia, 
which had fallen to his own lot. In the action between the forces of 
Catiline and those of the republic, Antonius took no part, having been 
prevented, according to Sallust, bv a complaint m his feet. Bio Cassius, 
however, states expressly, that he feigned illness on this occasion, through 
feai of encountering the reproaches of Catiline, in case they should meet 
in the fight. After the conspiracy was crushed, Antonius went to his 
province of Macedonia, where he continued fof two years, but, on his 
return to Rome, he was brought to trial, and banished, for having been 
guilty of extortion, and having made war beyond the limits of his pro- 
vince, (Liv. Epit. 103.) He was a man of very dissolute habits, and 
before he obtained the consulship had been expelled by the censors from 
the senate for immoral conduct. 

AsPAB. A Numidian, sent to &e court of Bocchus by Jugurtha, to 
obtain secret information respecting the intentions of the Mauretanian 
kinff with respect to himself and the Roman people. He was outwitted 
by Bocchus and Sylla, and the immediate consequence was the capture 
irf" Jugurtha. 

AubklLl Obbstilla. A female of ^ttt beauty, but very corrupt prin- 
ciples. CatiHne offered her his hand in marriage, which she remsed to 
accept, because he had a son by a former marrisge, arrived at man's 
estate. To remove this obstacle Catiline put his son to death by ad- 
mmistering poison. (Compare Vol. Max. 9, I.) 

AuTBONius, P. A Roman of senatorian rank, who became consul 

elect, but afterwards lost the consulship on a chaorse of bribery. Th» 

' consequent disgrace in which this involved him led him verv probably to 

join the party of Catiline. After the overthrow of that party he succeeded 

m making his escape. 

B. 

Babbius, C. a tribune of the conunons, on whom Jugurtha prevailed, 
by dint of bribery, to espouse his cause, and interpose his veto, when the 
Numidian juince was summoned before the Roman people. 

Bbllibnus, L. The Roman praetor at Utica, whom M!arius summoned 
to attend a council at Cirta, towards the end of the Jugurthine war. 
According to some' he was the maternal imcle of Catiline. 

Bbstia, L. Calpumius. A Roman nobleman, who held the consulship 
with Scipio Nasica, B. C. 113. It fell to his lot to carry on the war in 
Numidia against Jugurtha, where, however, he acquired no fame, but 
was led by his avaricious feelings to receive a heavy bribe, and c(mclude 
a disadvantageous and dishonourable peace with Jugurtha. fie was 
condemned under the Mamilian law, and died in exile. Besides the 
charges brought afainst him by Sallust, Pliny the elder mentions that 
M. Caecilius brou^t him to trial for poisoning at least two of his wives 
by wolfsbane. 

BoocHus. Kinff of Mauretania, who betrayed Jugurtha into the hands 
of the Romans, ne obtained as ^e reward of his treachery the western 
part of Numidia. 
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BoMiLCAB. An officer in the anny of Jugurtha, to whom he entrusted 
secret and important business. He conspired along with Nabdalss 
against his master, but the plot was discov^^d and be lost his life. 

Brutus, D. Junius. The husband of Sempronia. His residence wa» 
near the forum, and into it Umbrenus took the ambassadors of the Alio- 
bro^es, and discovered to them the conspiracy of Catiline. From 
SalTust's mentioning that the meeting was held in his house when Brutus 
was from home, the presumption is thai he had no knowledge of the 
conspiracy ; although his wife Sempronia was an accomplice. 

C. 

Caesar, C. Julius. Son-of Caius Caesar, and Aurelia the daughter of 
Cotta. He was bom in the sixth consulship of Marius, B. C. 99. When 
omly in his seventeenth year, he obtained the office of flamen Dialis or 
Hig:h-priest of Jupiter. His marriage with Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, 
excited against him the hatred of Sylla, whose suspicion he nad previously 
incurred urom his aunt Julia's being the wife of Marius. He with difficulty 
escaped assassination, and it was only at the intercession of the vestal 
▼irgms, and in consequence of the entreaties of his relations, that Sylla 
spared his life. The latter, indeed, had the discernment to behold in 
hun, even when a mere youth, the germes of future talent and ambition, 
and when he was asked by his friends why he was so anxious to put a 
mere boy to death, his answer was, " In that boy, I see many Mariuses." — 
Of the eventful hfe of this eminent Roman, it will only be necessaiy here 
to speak so far as it was connected vdth the conspiracy of Catiline. His 
principal aun, in the accomplishment of his ambitious schemes, was to 
^in the favour of the populace, and weaken the power of the nobility. 
This brought him at once in contact with Catiline, and, in favouring the 
views of that darins conspirator, his object was to destroy by Uiese 
means the liberty of his country, and then to crush the conspirators 
themselves, and make himself master of Rome. The opinion which 
he save in the senate, with respect to the punishment of Lentulus, 
Cethegus, and the other accomplices of Catiline ; the threatening con- 
duct of the Roman equites, who guarded the temple where the senate 
met, and his being arraigned as an associate in the conspiracy before the 
senate, sufficiently prove both the public opinion and his own guilt. 

Cassius. Vid. Xionginus. 

CatilIna, L. Sergius. A Roman of patrician rank, and the last of 
the gens Sergia. Of his father and grandfather little is known. The 
former would seem to have been in mdigent circumstances, from the 
language of Quintus Cicero, {de Pet. Cons. c. 3,) who speaks df Cati- 
line, as having been bom amid the pover^ of nis father. The great 
grandfather, M. Sergius Silus, or Silo, distinffuished himself greatly in 
ue sedond Punic war, and was present in the battles of Ticinus, Trebia, 
Trasymenus, and Cannae. Pliny {H. N. 7, 29) speaks of his exploits 
in a very animated strain. — The cruelty of Catiline's disposition, his un- 
daunted resolution, and the depravity of his morals, fitted him for acting 
a distinguished part in the turbulent and bloody scenes of the period in 
which he lived. He embraced the interests of Sylla, in whose army he 
held the office of quaestor. That monster, in his victory, had in Catiline 
an able coacyutor^ whose heart knew no sympathy, and his lewdness no 
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bounds. He rejoiced in the carnage and plunder of the proscribed, grat- 
ifying at one time his own private resentments, by bringing his enemies 
to punishment, and executing at another the bloody mandates of the 
dictator himself. Many citizens of noble birth are said to have fallen 
by his hand, and, according to Plutarch, {Vit. Syll. c. 32. — Vil. Cic. 
c. 10,) he had assassinated his own brother during the civil war, and 
DOW, to screen himself from prosecution, persuaded Sylk to put him 
down among the proscribed, as a person still alive. He murder^, too, 
with his own hands, his sister's husband, a Roman knight, of a mild and 
peaceable character. One of the most horrid actions, however, of which 
ne was guilty, would seem to have been the killing of M. Marius Grati- 
dianus, a near relation of the celebrated Marius. Sylla had put the name 
of this individual on the list of the proscribed, whereupon Catiline en- 
tered the dwelling of the unfortunate man, exhausted upon his person 
all the refinements of cruelty and insult, and having at length put an end 
to his existence, carried his bloody head in triumph through the streets 
of Rome, and brought it to Sylla, as he sat on his tribunal in the forum. 
When this was done, the murderer washed his hands in the lustral water 
at the door of Apollo's temple, which stood in the immediate vicinity. — 
Catiline was peculiarly dangerous and formidable, as his power of dis- 
simulation enabled him to throw a veil over his vices. Such was his 
art, that, while he was poisoning the minds of the Roman youth, he gained 
the friendship and esteem of the severe Catulus. The remainder of his 
career is detailed in the pages of Sallust, and will not need repetition here. 

Cato, M. Porcius, sumamed Uticensis, on account of his having de- 
stroyed himself at Utica, was the great grandson of Cato the Censor. 
His parento died when he was very young, and he was educated under 
the roof of his mother*s brother, Livius Drusus. He was austere in his 
morals, a strict follower of the tenets of the Stoic sect*.; tod so great a 
lover of what was virtuous and right, as to pursue every' !:>object of such a 
nature with undeviating steadinet^s, regardless of the d^nculties which 
he might have to encounter, or of the dangers to which hd might be ex- 
posed. Cato exerted himself, though in vain, to stem the torrent of 
Roman luxury and corruption, and in his own person he copied the sim- 
plicity of earlier days. He often appeared barefooted in public, and 
never travelled but on foot. In whatever office he was employed, he 
always reformed its abuses, and restored the ancient regulations. To the 
qualities of a virtuous man, and the rectitude of a stem patriot, Cato 
added the intrepidity of a brave soldier and the talents of an able general. 
In the affair of the conspiracy, he gave Cicero his constant and vigorr>us 
support, and it was chiefly tfaiiou^ his efforts, in opposition to those of 
Caesar, that the accomphces of Catiline were capitally punished. This 
virtuous Roman put anend to his existence at Utica, after the defeat of 
Juba and Scipio bv Caesar, in the battle of Thapsus. 

Catulus, Q. Lutathis. A noble Roman, conspicuous both for 
his love of country and his private virtues. He was the colleague of 
Marius in the consulship when the Cimbri and Teutones came down 
upon the south of Europe, and was engaffed with that conomander in 
the bloody battle of the Raudii Campi, where the Cimbri were so sig* 
nally defeated by the Romans. We afterwards find him censor with 
Crassus ; and, subsequently to this, opposing Crassus's attempt to make 
Egypt tributary. Catulus was in politics on the aristocratic side, and 
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of course a waim opponent of Julius Caesar. He was competitor also 
with the latter for tne office of pontifex, but unsuccessful in nis applica- 
tion. At a later period he obtained the consulship along with M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, D. C. 80, and ten years after this he d^cated the 
temple of Jupiter in the capitol, which had been destroyed by fire. The 
character of Catulus stood deservedly high. A stranger to flattery and 
adulation, he reproved with equal openness the levity of the multitude) 
and the misconduct of the senate. An anecdote is related of him by 
Plutarch, which proves conclusively the estimation in which he was held. 
When it was proposed to invest Pompey with extraordinary power, under 
the Manilian law, for the suppression of the pirates, Catulus opposed the 
step, and one of his arguments was, that the people ought not to expose 
such a man to so many dangers as he was likely to incur in this new 
command, " for," added he, " what other will you have if you lose him 1'* 
With one voice the assembled people exclaimed, " Yourself." Ailer a 
long life of honourable usefulness, Catulus was compelled to put an end 
to bis days, by order of the sanguinary Marius. In order to effect this, 
he shut himself up in a narrow chamber, newly plastered, and suffocated 
himself by the vapour produced by a large fire. 

Cethegus, C. Cornelius. A Roman of corrupt morals and turbulent 
character. He filled, at one time, the office of tribune, and was also a 
warm partisan of Sylla, after having originally sided with Marius. Sub- 
sequently, however, losing the influence which he had possessed, he 
joined in the conspiracy of Catiline. Cicero informs us, that in rash- 
ness and daring he surpassed Catiline himself, and almost equalled him 
in strength of body, love of arms, and di^ty of birth. In arranging 
the detaSs of the plot, the conspirators assigned to Cetheffus the task of 
posting himself at the door of Cicero's house, and, ailer ne had forced 
an entrance, of murdering that illustrious Roman. The vigilance of Cicero 
frustrated this design. Cethegus was apprehended along with Lentulua 
and the rest, and strangled m prison. 

Cicero, M. Tullius. An eminent and well-known Roman, bom at 
Aipinum, a town of the Volsci, in Latium, B. C. 107. His father 
although of equestrian rank, had never enjoyed any curule office, and, 
on that account, Cicero frequently calls himself " a new man," {runmg 
homo,) as having been the first of nis family who had raised himself to 
such a magistracy. After a careful education, in the completion of 
which he travelled over many parts of Greece, Cicero entered on the 
career of office, and it was ms peculiar boast, to have obtained each pre- 
ferment in succession in its own proper year, or, in other words, as soon 
as he was ehgible to it. Thus, he obtained the quaestorship at thirty- 
one years of age, the aedileship at thirty-seven, the praetorsnip at forty, 
and the consulship at forty-three. Our limits will compel us to confine 
ourselves merely to that part of Cicero*s history which was connected with 
the conspiracy of Catilme, and only to so much even of this as Sallust 
himself has not touched upon. It was a master stroke of policy on the 
part of Cicero to drive Catiline out of Rome, and force him, as it were, 
mto a rebellion before it was ripe, m the hope, that, by carrying out yitjih 
him his accomplices, he would clear the city at once of the whole faction ; 
or, by leaving them behind, without his counsels to guide them, would 
expose them to sure destruction by their own rashness and folly. For 
Catiline's chief trust was not on the open force which he had provided 
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fyr the field, but on the luccess of his secret machinations at Rome, and 
on making himself master of the city. — While the sense of all his im- 
portant services was still fresh, Cicero was repaid with the most ample 
fionours. L. Gellius, moreover, who had been consul and censor, said 
in a speech to the senate, that the republic owed him a civic crown, 
** for having saved them all from ruin," and Catulus, in a full house, de- 
clared him ** the father of his country," as Cato did likewise from the 
rostra, with the loud acclamations of the whole people. Party feelings, 
however, eventually gained the ascendency, ana the very man who lud 
been thus idolized was impeached for putting citizens te death without 
the formality of a trial, and was compelled to 3neld to the coming storm, 
and retire into Yoluntary banishment. The individual most active against 
him was Poblius Clodius. The charge against him had reference to the 
summary punishment inflicted by him, in accordance with the orders of 
the senate, on Lentulus, Cethegtis, and their associates. Cicero display- 
ed a great want of firmness in exile, his fortitude deserted him, and lus 
spirits sunk in deep depression. By the exertions of Pompey and the 
efforts of his other friends, aided by the active co-operation of the senate, 
he was finally recalled. The senate decreed their thanks to all the 
cities which had treated with respect the illustrious exile, and ordered his 
town and country houses, which Clodius had destroyed, to be rebuilt at 
the public expense. Such multitudes accompanied him from bis landing, 
that he says, Italy carried him on her shoulders to Rome, an expression, 
which Plutarch considers actually short of the truth. 

CiNNA, L. ComeUus. A Roman nobleman of considerable influence 
and personal bravery. He was consul with Cn. Octavius, B. 0. 91, but 
was deprived by his colleague of his consular authority, and driven by 
him out of the city, because he had by force procured the enactment of 
several injurious laws. Obtaining possession of the army of Appius 
Claudius, he declared war on the government, and called to his assist- 
ance Marius and other exiles from Africa. Cinna and Marius eventually 
triumphed, Rome opened her gates, and the most cruel excesses were 
committed by the victors. All the leading men of the party of Sylla 
were put to death, and their property confiscated. Cmna and Marios 
then declared themselves consuls, and the latter died on the veiy first 
day of his entering upon ofl^ce. L. Valerms Flaccus succeeded him. 
In his third and rourth consulships Cinna had Cn. Papirius Carbo fo» 
bis colleague, with whom he made preparations for a war against Sylla, 
who was tnen engaged in the operations against Mithridates. During 
the fourth consulship of Cinna, Julius Caesar married his daughter Cor- 
nelia. Cinna eventually, after raising a powerful armament against 
Sylla, was killed by his own men, on a rumour of his having put Pompey, 
thee quite a young man, to death. 

CoEPARius. Q. A native of Terfacina, and accomplice in the con- 
f^iraoy of Catiline. .He was preparing to set out for Apulia, to rouse 
and arm the slaves against the state, at the time the conspiracy was dis- 
covered. Having learned that the plot was detected, he fled from Rome, 
bcibre the officers sent by the consuls to apprehend him arrived at hie 
house, but was afterwards taken and strangled in prison. 

CoRNKLTUs, C. A Roman knight, connected with the eonsphraey of 
Catiline, who undertook, in conjunction with L. Vargunteius, to miudet 
Cicero the consul, at his own h«Hxie. 
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OoitmFioTtrs, Q. A Roman, to whose custody Cediegus was com* 
mitted, before he suffered punishment. 

Crassus, M. Licmius. A celebrated Roman, sumamed the " Rich,'' 
on account of his great opulence. At first he was very circumscribed in 
his circumstances, but by educating slaves, and selling them for a high 
price, he soon enriched himself. Crassus distinguished himself in the 
war against Spartacus, by defeating that gladiator and killing 12000 of 
his foUowers. After this, he was chosen consul with Pompey, and, after 
the consulship, obtained the office of censor. His supposed participation 
in the conspiracy of Catiline was probably without any foundation m 
truth. "What purpose could Crassus, in fact, propose to himself by en- 
tering into a plot to bum a city, in which his own property was so consid- 
erable 1 The enmity which arose between Cicero and Crassus, in con- 
sequence of the alleged guilt of the latter, was so bitter, that, according 
to Plutarch, it would have shown itself by some act of riolenco on the 
part of Crassus, had not his son Publius, who was very intimate with 
Cicero, prevented him. He even prevailed on his father, eventually, to 
become reconciled to the orator. Crassus became afterwards a member 
of the first triumvirate ; and, obtaining Syria for his province, marched 
against the Parthians, by whom he was defeated and sfaiin. 

CuRius, Q. A Roman of good family, whose disgraceful and itt* 
moral conduct had caused his expubion by the censors firom the senate. 
He was connected with the conspiracy, but divulged the secret of such 
a conspiracy's having been formed, to Fulvia, a female of high rank, 
with whom he was intimate. Fulvia communicated the danger which 
^eatened the state and the lives of the citizens ; and the alarm which 
this occasioned caused the election of Cicero to the consulship. Cicero 
subsequently prevailed upon Curius, through the means of Fulvia, to 
discover to him all the movements of Catihne, and was thus enabled to 
baffle his schemes. In return for these services, rewards were voted 
him firom the public funds ; but Caesar, whom Curius had named among 
the conspirators, exerted himself against the fulfilment of the public 
promise, and the rewards were not given. 



D. 

Dabab. a descendant of Massinissa, who stood high in the favout 
of Bocchus. He was employed by that monarch in the negotiations 
with Sylla, respecting the seizure of Jugurtha. 

Damasippus. a praetor during the consulship of Papirius Carbo, and 
the younger Marius. As a follower of the Marian par^, he indulged in 
many cruel excesses against the opposite faction, and also againrt such 
as were suspected of favouring it. He assembled the senate under 
the pretence of business, and uien massacred a number of the le^ng 
noblemen, alleging that they were in the interest of Sylla. . (B. C. 84.) 
Sylla, when he guned the ascendency, ordered him to be slam. 

F. 

Fabiits Maxikus, Q. An illustrious Roman, the wcU-known op- 
potmsA ai l^^nw^, storied Canctaun. ftom haying saved his countzy hg 
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his wise delay and cautious operations in the field. He is alluded to by 
Sallust in the commencement of the histoiy of the Jugurthine war. 

Fabius Sanoa, Q. a Roman nobleman, who enjoyed the right of 
patronage over the state of the Allobroges, on vmich account their 
deputies at Rome disclosed to him the conspiracy of Catiline. He im- 
mediately communicated the information to Cicero. 

FiouLUSi C. Marcius. A Roman, who held the consulship with Julius 
Caesar, B. C. 66. During this year Catiline formed his plan for the 
overthrow of the gOTemment. 

Flamma, C. Flaminius. A Roman with whom Catiline passed a few 
days, at his residence in the territory of Arretium, after the conspiracy 
had been discovered at Rome, and while he was supplying with arms 
the inhabitants of the vicinity. 

FuLviA. A Roman female of high rank, but corrupt principles. Cicero, 
through her means, obtained from Cuiius secret information of all the 
movements of the conspirators. 

FiTLvius, A. The son of a Roman senator, who left Rome to join 
the army of Catiline, but was arrested on the way, brought back to th« 
city, and put to death by command of his parent. 

Flaccus, M. Fulvius. A Roman, who was consul along with M. 
Pkutius Hypsaeuft, B. C. 127. He joined the party of Caius Gracchus, 
and was killed by the consul Opimius, in the tumultuary movements 
attendant on the passage of the Agrarian law. His house was levelled 
to the ground, and the place on which it had stood declared public 
property. 

Fulvius Nobiliob, M. A Roman of senatorian dignity, one of the 
accomplices of Catiline. 

Fuftius, P. One of the accomplices of Catiline, remarkable for his 
active and daring spirit. He is the one to whom Sallust alludes under 
the epithet Faesidavus. He fell fighting among the foremost at the battle 
of Pistoria, where Catiline was defeated. 

G. 

Gabinius Capito, p. A Roman of Equestrian rank, whom Cicero 
calls Cimber. He appears to have been one of the most worthless of the 
accomplices of Catiline. He suffered capital punishment along witb 
Lentulus and the rest. 

Gauda. a Numidian, of noble extraction, son of Mastanabal, and 
grandson of Masinissa, whom Micipsa had named as heir to the crown 
of Niunidia, in case his more immediate descendants should not survive 
to enjoy it. He became weakened in mind by a severe bodily sickness, 
and a tool m the hands of Marius, for the prosecution of his ambitious 
schemes in su^anting Metellus. 

Gbacchi. There were two brothers of this name, Tiberius Ghracchus 
and Caius Gracchus, sons of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, and of Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Scipio Africanus. Tiberius the elder, was of a 
mild and unrufiled temper, but Caius, violent and irascible. The object 
of the two brothers, in succession, was to have the pubUc lands divided 
among the citizens. Appian says, that the nobles and rich men,4>artly 
by getting possession oi the public lands, partly*by buyinff up the shares 
•f mdigent owBom. bad made themselves masters of aU tne lands in 
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Italy, and had thus, by degrees, accomplished the removal of the com- 
mon people from their possesaions. This abuse stimulated Tiberius 
Gracchus to revive the Licinian law, by which no one could hold more 
than 600 jug-era, or about 350 acres of land. The owners, however, 
were to be indemnified for the land they had thus lost. The attempts 
of the Gracchi cost them their lives. Tiberius was slain in a collision 
between his adherents and the party of the nobility headed by Scipio 
Nasica. Caius wbs slain some years afterwards by the cona^^Opimius 
and his party. 

GuLussA. Secoad son of Masinissa. Livy makes him to have re- 
ceived a third of the kingdom, on the death of his father. {Epit. 60.) 
Sallust, however, stites, that both Gulussa and Mastanabal were cut 
off by disease, before their father died ; and that Micipsa, the remaining 
brother, on the demise of his father, succeeded to the whole kingdom. 
In the third Punic war, Gulussa contributed to the conquest of the Car- 
thaginians, and the destruction of their state. 

H. 

Hannibal. Son of Hamilcar, the celebrated general of Carthage. 
He i^ only once casually alluded to by Sallust. 

HiBMPSAL. Son of Micipsa, and brother of Adherbal. He was as- 
sassinated by persons employed for that puipose by Jugurtha. 



JuouBTHA. Son of Mastanabal. His history is given in full by Sallust, 
throughout the narrative of the Jugurthine war. 

Julius, C. One of the accomplices of Catiline, despatched by him 
into Apulia, to procure additional strength for the conspiracy. 

Julius Caesar, C. Vid. Caesar. 

Julius Caesar, L. Consul with C. Marius Figulus, 6. C. 66. 
During their consulship, Catiline formed the design of overturning the 
government, which he attempted to carry into execution the next year» 
when Cicero and Antonius succeeded to the consulship. 



Larca, M. Porcius. An accomplice of Catiline, who, in the dead 
of night, convened the leading members of the conspiracy at his own 
house, just before the discovery of the conspiracy. He was a descendant 
of M. rorcius Laeca, tribune of the commons, who had the law carried 
prohibiting magistrates from punishing a Roman citizen with death, and 
substituting, for capital punishment, banishment and confiscation of 
property. 

Lentulus, p. Cornelius, sumamed Sura. A Roman nobleman, 
grandson of P. Comehus Lentulus, who was Prtnceps Senatus. He 
married Julia, sister of L. Julius Caesar, after the death of her first hus- 
band, M. Antonius Creticus, to whom she had bom M. Antonius, the 
triumvir. Lentulus was a man of talents, but extremely corrupt in his 
private character. The interest of his family, and the affability of his 
manners, proceeding from a love of popdarity, raised him through iSus 
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usual ffradation of public honours to the office of consul, which he ob- 
tained B. C. 73, in conjunction with Cn. Aufidius Orestis. Expelled from 
the senate on account of his immoral conduct, he had procured the prae- 
torship, the usual step for being again restored to that body, when 
Catiline formed his design of subverting the government. Poverty, the 
natural consequence of excessive dissipation, added to inmioderate vanity 
and extravagant ambition, induced him to join in the conspiracy. The 
soothsay^ easily persuaded him that he was the third of the geju CoT" 
nelioj destined by the fates to enjoy the supreme power at Rome. L. 
Cornelius Ciima, and L. Cornelius Sylla, had both attained to that ele- 
vation. His schemes, however, all proved abortive, and he was strangled 
in pri *t;n with the other conspirators who had been arrested. Plutarch 
informs us, that he received the surname of Sura^ in consequence of his 
having wasted a large sum of the public money in his quaestorship under 
Sylla, who, enragod at his conduct, demanded a statement of his ac- 
counts in the senate, when Lentulus, with the utmost indifference, de- 
clared he had no accounts to produce, and contemptuously presented 
to him the calf of his leg, (sura.) Among the Romans, particularly 
among the boys, the player at tennis, who missed his stroke, presented 
the c^ of his lea to receive as a punishment a certain number of blows 
upon it. Leutiuus, in allusion to that game, acted in the manner just 
described, which accounts for the surname, or rather nickname, of 
Sura. 

Lentulus Spinther, P. Cornelius. Vid. Spinther. 

Lepidus, L. Aemilius, or L. Aemilius Jjcpidus Paullus, called by Sal- 
iust merely L. Paullus. He was the brother of M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
who formed with Augustus and Mark AntoKy the second triumvirate. 
In early life he commenced a prosecution against Catiline, under tho 
Plautian law. He held the consulship with C. Claudius Marcellus, B. C. 
52, the year that the censors expelled SaUust from the senate. He 
perished in the conscription of the triumvirate, being left to his fate by 
his own brother. 

LoNOCNUs, L. Cassius. A Roman of senatorian rank, who entered 
into the conspiracy of Catiline, and engaged to set the city on fire. He 
fled before the discovery of the plot. From his extraordinary corpulence^ 
the fatTUM of Cassim became a kind of by-word. 

M. 

MamilIus Limetanus, C. A tribune of the commons, who had 
a bill passed ordering an inquiry into the conduct of the persons who 
had received bribes from Jugurtha, and been guilty of other misde 
mcanors. 

Manlius, a. a lieutonant-^neral in the army of Marius, sent aa 
a confidential deputy, along with Sylla, to Boccnus, king of Maure- 
tania. 

Manlius, C. One of the accomplices of Catiline, whom the latter 
sent into Etruria to levy troops, and adopt whatever measures he midht 
deem necessary for the success of the conspiracy. He commanded me 
ri^ht wing of Catiline^s army in the final encounter, and fell fighting 
with the greatest bravery in the foremost ranks. Manlius had held a 
commission in the army of Sylla, under whom he had acquired con- 
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Bidcrable experience as an officer, and accumulated ^eat wealth, yihich 
he 80on squandered away. He engaged in the conspiracy to retrieve his 
ruined fortunes. 

Manlius, M. a Roman commander, who held the consulship with 
P. Rutilius Rufus, 6. C. 107. He was defeated by the Gauls that same 
year. Cicero {Pro Plane. 5) calls him Cn. Manlius, and Entiopius (5. 1) 
Manius Manilius. 

Manlius Torquatus, L. A Roman commander, who held the con- 
sulship with L. Aurelius Cotta, 67 B. C. He was the particular friend 
of Cicero, who mentions him in terms of high approbation in his letters. 
Sallust calls him L. Torquatus. 

MarcIos Rex, Q. Consul with L. Caecilius Metellus, B. C. 80. 
When Catiline, five years after, formed his conspiracy, Q. Maxcius Rex 
was sent to Faesulac, to levy troops, and adopt such other measures as 
he might deem proper. He had just returned from a military com- 
mand, had demanded a triumph, and met with opposition from a few 
unprincipled men in the senate. The Marcian family claimed descent 
from Ancus Marcius, and hence the name Marcius Rex. 

Marius, C. A native of Arpinum, remarkable for his military talents, 
but still more for his cruel and vindictive disposition. Having preserved 
the state by his bravery, he afterwards brought it to the brink of ruin by 
his reckless and uncompromising violence. In early lifis, he was a 
ploughman, and wrought for hire. Quitting that employment, he entered 
the ranks of the army, and distinguished himself under Scipio at the 
siege and capture of Numantia. From the condition of a common sol- 
dier, he gradually rose to the command of the Roman army, and to the 
office of consul. After bringing the war with Jugurtha to a close, he 
defeated m two terrible encounters the Teutones and Cimbri, slaying 
an immense number, and taking a vast multitude prisoners. After these 
signal victories, his ambitious feelings brought him in collision with Sylla, 
and a desolating civil war was the consequence. To crush the power 
of his rival, Sylla marched the troops which he had raised to carry on 
the war with Mithridates to Rome, and compelled Marius to flee. In 
his banishment he underwent uncommon hardships, from which he was 
m the end released b^ Cinna*s embracing his interests. He then re- 
turned to Rome to satiate his inhuman resentment, and butchered many 
thousands of the citizens. Tired at last with murder and assassination, 
he and Cinna appointed themselves consub. But Marius, worn out by 
infirmities, age, and excessive intoxication, to which he probably had 
recourse to blunt the stings of a guilty conscience, died on the first day 
of his being invested with the consulship for the seventh time. 

Massinissa. Son of Gala, king of the Massyli, in Numidia. He was 
brought up at Carthage, where he contracted friendships with the nobles, 
and embraced the interests of the state. As an ally of the Carthaginians, 
he waged a successful war against Syphax. He afterwards crossed 
over into Spain, still on the side of Carthage, and distin^ished himself 
by his bravery, activity, and military skill. After Scipio, sumamed 
Africanus Major, had defeated Asdrubal in this country, he found, among 
the prisoners of war, one of the nephews of Massinissa. The Roman 
commander sent this relative, loaded with presents, to his uncle, and 
gave him an escort for the safety of his person. Struck by this act of 
fenerosity, Massinissa forgot all former feelings of hostility, and joined 
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hit fidicet to tiKMe of Seqno. From this time, he coDtimied a firm and 
fiuthful allj to hit new iiieiidf, and it was to his exertions that the Romans 
owed many of their victories in Africa, and particularly the one which 
proved so fatal to Asdmhal and Sypfaax. In the battle of Zama also, 
Massinissa greatly eontribnted to the overthrow of Hannibal, and the 
Romans rerarded his fidelity by laT|^ acceseions of tenritoiy. He at* 
tained to an advanced age, in the enjoyment of excellent health, and, oo 
his death, left his kingdom to be divided by the yoonger Scipio among 
his three sons, Micipsa, Golussa, and Manastabal. One circmnstance in 
tiie life of Massinissa is worthy of particular attention firom iu tragical 
nature. He had become possessed of Sof^nisba, the cantive wife of 
Syphax, to whom he had been attached in earlier days, and having car- 
ried her to his camp, he married her. But this step displeasii^ the 
Roman commander, toe monarch sent her a cup of poison which she 
readily drank, and ejq>ired, while Massinissa abandoned himself to the 
deepest sorrow. 

Mbmmius, C. a tribune of the conmions, and violent foe to the 
power of the nobflity. He exerted himself powerfully and with great 
success in exposing the riiamefol bribery of Jugurtha, and arousing the 
commons to an assertion of their ri^ts. He lost his life in a canvass 
for the consulship, (B. C. 102,) having been slain by L. Apulcius Satur- 
ninus, a tribune, from an apprehension that he would oppose him in his 
evil actions. Memmius fell under repeated strokes, by the bludgeons of 
hired assassins in Iba very midst of the assembly. Sallnst speaks in 
strong terms of his eloquence, tbou^ Cicero does not allow him a high 
rank among Roman orators. 

MxTBLLUs, Q. Caecilius, sumamed Numidicus, enjoyed the consul- 
ship with M. Jimius Silanus, 111 B. C. He obtained Numidia as his 
province, and had nearly brought the war ag^st Jugurtha to a close* 
by his military talents and incorruptible int^rity, when he was removed 
firom the command bj the intriffues of Marius. For defeating Ju^rdia 
and dssolatmg Numidia, MeteUus received the surname of Numidicus, 
and acc<tfding to Eutropius (4, 27) a triumph. Some time after this, 
he was summoned to trial by Satuminus, a tribune, for having refused 
to swear to observe the Agrarian law, wUeh this individual had carried 
by fofce ; and, although au the good citiaens supported him, he went, in 
order to prevent any commotion, into voluntary exile at Rhodes. Marius 
pronomieed sentence of banishment against him, B. C. 104, two years 
after which, however, he was honourably recalled. 

Mbtbllus, Q. Caecilius, sumamed Celer, fiUed the office of praetor 
during the consulship of Cicero, and levied troops against Catiline. On 
the expiration of his praetorship, he obtained tiie province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and subsequently held the consulship with L. Afiranius. He mar- 
ried Clodia, the sister of P. Clodius, and lost his life by poison admin- 
istered by this abandoned woman. Cicero praises his eloquence and 
his political integrity, and he is mentioned also by Horace (Od. 2. 1.) 
H) vras sumam^ Celer, aceording to Plutarch, from the quickness with 
which he celebrated funeral games in memory of hb father, within a fev 
days only after that parentis decease. 

Metsllus, Q. sumamed Creticus, was oonsul B. C. 70, along with 
Q. Hortensius. On the expiration of his oonsulship, he obtaii^ as 
(Boconsul, the island of Crete for hia province, and reduced it beneath 
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the Koman sway, for which he ohtained the stimame ahotv mentioned. 
He was honoured beside this with a triumph, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of Pompey. 

MiciPSA. Eldest son of Massinissa, who succeeded to the throne of 
Numidia on thb death of his brothers Galassa and Manastabal, having 
previously to this enjoyed only the one third part of the kingdom as his 
share. Very little is known of the character of this monarch. - He 
left two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, and Jogurtha as a third by 
adoption. 

MiNucius Rufus, M. was consnl with Sp. Postnmras Albinos, 6. C. 
112. He obtained Macedonia for his province, and carried on a suc- 
cessful war against the Thracians, conquering the Scordisci and TrebaUi 
in Macedonia. Sallust calls him Quintus, while in Livy and in the conp 
sular calendar he is named Marcus. 

MiTHRi DATES. A Celebrated king of Pontus, in Asia Minor, sur 
named Eupator, and the seventh in succession. He was distinguished 
for his personal bravery and military talents, and for the long resistance 
which he made against the armies of Rome. At last, however, being 
deserted by his allies, betrayed by his son Phamaccs, and frequently 
defeated by the Romans, he was, at his own request, blain by a Gaul, 
that he might not falHiito the hands of his enemies. The constitution 
of this monarch was so fortified by antidotes, of many of which he is 
said to have been the inventor, that the, strongest and most active poisons 
had no effect upon him. The true form of the name appeao to be Mitb* 
radatcs, although the other is sanctioned by custom. 

MuRENA, Licinius, C. brother of the Licinius Morena, who was con- 
sul B. C. 62, and whom Cicero defended. C. Murena was deputy- 
governor {legatus) of Transalpine Gaul when Catiline's conspiracy broke 
out, and secured a number of the malcontents who were endeavouring 
lo etzcate commotions in his province. 



N. 

Nabdaxsa. a Numidian of rank and of great mfluence with th« 
peo|)le. Jugurtha entrusted him with the command of a separate army, 
and he proved faithful to hik monarch, until Bomilear induced him to 
engage m a plot for the ruin of his master. On the discovery of the 
plot, Nabdatei escaped punishment, but Bomilear was put to death. 

N A sic A. Vid. Scipio. 

Nbro, Tiberius Claudius. A Roman nobleman, grandfather of the 
emperor Tiberius Claudius Nero. When the conspiracy of Catiline was 
discovered, and the matter was debated in the senate, Nero moved that 
the guards on duty should be strengthened, and the whole affair dis- 
cussed more fully at a second meeting of that body. This motion very 
probably was intended to produce a unanimous sentence, with the view 
of giving time to the parties to come to an agreement^ abating, perhaps, 
somewhat the severity of D. Junius Silanu.% and adding to that of 
Caesar, the former having been in favoa** of death, the latter of confiscap 
tion and banishment merely. 
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OoTATius Rufiis, Cn. A Roman officer, who, during the Nnmidim 
war, brong|fat over a tqiplj of money to Africa. He must not be con- 
fooxided with the OctaYina who held the consulahq) with Cinna 6. C. 89, 
and who drove his colleague from the city, but was afterwards put to 
death b^ Cinna and Marios, 

Opimius, L. a Roman nobleman, who held the consulship with C. 
Fahtus Maximus Allobrogicus, and who, while in that office, overpowered 
C. Sempronius Ghracchus, the advocate of the Agrarian law. No fewer 
than three thousand persons were slain on this occasion, according to 
Hntarch, and along with Gracchus perished M. Fulvius Flaccus, a man 
of consular dignity. Opimius sub8e<|uently allowed himself to be bribed , 
Dy Jugurtha, and, being brought to trial for this offence, was condemned, 
and went into banishment at Dyrrhachium, where he died in ^eat 
poverty. The name of this individual has also descended to later tmies 
m another way. The wine made during his consulship was remarkable 
for havingattained to a very great age, and was called Vitmm Opimi- 
anwm. There appears to have been an. unconunon vintage durin^f the 
year in which he was consul. , Cicero states that he tasted some Opuniaa 
wine seventy-five years after ; and Pliny informs us, that it was still to 
be found when he wrote, at the distance of two hundred years, and that 
it had the aj^iearance of candied honey. 

Oekstuula. VuL Aurelia. 

P. 

Paullus, L. Vid. L. Aemilius Lepidua. 

Pbrsbs. Kmff of Macedonia. He was the son of Philip by a cod- 
cubine, and therefore inferior to Demetrius, the legitimate son of that 
monarch. By a false accusation, however, he induced the monarch to 
put Demetrius to death. Philip, on being informed of the truth, resolved 
to disinherit Perses, and secure the crown to his youngest son Antigo- 
nus ; but lus own death, which happened soon after, firustrated lus design. 
One of the first acts of Perses on coming to the throne, was to put 
Anti^nus to death, both because he had ^en intended as successor to 
Philip, and because it was through him that the innocence of Demetrius 
was made known. Becoming mvolved, however, in war with the Ro- 
mans, he was conquered and stripped of his kingdom by Paullus Aemilius, 
who led him in triumph through the streets of Rome. He was afterwards 
sent as prisoner to ^ba, where he ended his days. The Romans treated 
him with more kindness than he deserved, allowing him to retam his 
attendants, money, dec. With Perses fell Uie Macedonian empire. He 
was the twentieth monarch, reckoning in succession firom Caranus, the 
first king of the country. 

Pbtreius, M. a lieutenant of the consul Antonius, who, in conse* 
quence of the indisposition of the latter, commanded the forces of the 
state in the action against Catiline. He joined the party of Pompey in 
the civil war, and, m conjunction with Afiranius, endeavoured to make 
head agamst Caesar m Spain. From the narrative of Caesar, they would 
appear to have been both able commanders. After having been forced 
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to capitulate, Petreins joined the army of the republic in Africa, and, on 
being defeated along with Juba, king of Manretania, in the battle of 
Thapeus, he ^d that prince engaged purposely in single combat, that 
they might die an honourable death. Juba soon laid retreius dead at 
his feet, and then, at his own request, fell by the hand of a slave. 

Pi so, Cn. A Roman of good family, but profligate and needy. The 
urgency of his wants, uniting with the depravity of his disposition, insti- 
gated him to any measure wnich had for its object the convulsion of the 
state, as the only remedy which could free him from difficulties and 
embarrassments. He readily entered into the conspiracy of Catiline, 
and, in the execution of the plot, he was at the head of an army to hold 
the Spaniards in subjection. The design transpired and necessarily 
prevented its execution. Soon afler, although only quaestor, he ob- 
tained the government of Hither Spain, with the authority 6f propraetor, 
by the interest of Crassus, who wished to set him up in opposition to 
Pompey. The senate assented, in order to have so aangerous a citizen 
at a oiMance from the seat of government. The Spanish cavalry, which 
formed part of his train, assassinated him soon after his arrivd in that 
country. 

PoMPKius, Cn. Son of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, and the well-known 
opponent of Caesar. He received his title of Magnus from Sylla, afler 
various successes in behalf of that commander. During the troubles 
occasioned by the conspiracy of Catiline, Pompey was en^ged in the 
movements connected with the Mithridatic war, and in settlmg the aflkira 
of Asia. 

Pompeius Rufus, Q. A Roman praetor, despatched te Capua, to 
take possession of that place lest it should fall into the hands of Cati* 
line's partisans. 

.PoMPTiNUs, C. A praetor, during the time of Cicero's consulship. 
He was one of the officers appointed by Cicero to arrest the Allobroffian 
ambassadors and their train. He subsequently, on the expiration of his 
praetorship, obtained the government of Gallia Narbonensis, defeated 
the Allobroges, who had revolted, and reduced their country to tran- 
quillity, for which he was honoured with a triumph. Cicero emploved 
him as his lieutenant in the government of Cilicia, where he distinguianed 
himself by his bravery. 



RuTiLiua Rufus, P. A lieutenant under Metellus in the war with 
Jugurtha. He afterwards held the consulship with Cn. Manlius Maxi- 
mus, B. C. 167. Subsequently to this perioa, he served as lieutenant 
vnder Q. Mucins Scaevola, when he attempted to protect the people of 
Asia from the oppression of the farmers of the revenue. In consequence 
of this, he fell under the displeasure of the equestrian order, and was 
brought tp trial. Disregardmg both the want of evidence and his un- 
aulli^ reputation before this impeachment, his judges condemned him, 
and sentenced him to banishment. He retired to Smyrna. Velleiua 
Paterculus asserts that he was a man, the very best not only of his own 
time, but of any age. - He had an uncommon knowledge of the military 
art, and introduced many improvemants into tho Roman discipline. In 
baniahment he devoted hia time to philosophy and literary purauita, in- 
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clining to the Stoic doctrines which he had learned under Ptenaetioa. 
He resisted the urgent solicitations of Sylla, then at the head of affairs, 
to quit the place of his retreat and return to Rome. Hutilius wrote in 
Greek the history of his own times, the war against Hannibal, the siege 
of Numantia, at which he fought, and the war in Numidia. The last 
received high coounendation for its impartiality. In addition to these 
works may be mentioned his own biography, which Tacitus praises. 
Observations on the Greek Philosophers, and Orations on several topics. 
Cicero mentions his eloquence with re^Mct. He was also an able 
lawyer. 

S. 

SiknIos, L. a Roman, who read in the senate a letter which Im 
had received from Faesulae, containing intelligence, that Manliua, one 
of the accomplices of Catiline, had taken up arms against the state with 
a numerous party of followers. ^ 

ScAUEus, M. Aemilius. A Roman nobleman, of great abiliw, who 
held the consulship with M. Caecilius Metellus, B. C. 116. He tri* 
umphed over the Carni ; and made the road from Placentia to Parma, 
hence called the Aemilian way. He had the honour of being af^pointed 
Princep* SenatuM^ and would have ranked in history with \m very first 
characters of the Roman state, had not his splendid talents been tarnished 
by avarice and other degrading passions. Pliny agrees with Sallust in 
ffiving the unfavourable side oT the picture. On the other hand, Cicero 
highly extols his virtues, abilities, and achievements. It is of this same 
individual that Valerius Maximus (3, 7, 8) relates the well-known anec- 
dote, so illustrative of Uie high estimation in which he was held by the 
nle. Being accused of having received a bribe from a foreign prince, 
included a very brief defence with the following words : — ** Karni« 
Sucroneruis Aemilium Scaurum, regia tnercede corruptum, imperiHim 
pomUi Romani perdidisse ait : Aermlius Scaurus huic se affinem ess0 
cmpae negat. Utri creditis ?" The writer adds : — " Cujus dicti tuL' 
miratione populus commotu* Varium ab ilia denuniissima aciiojte per" 
tinaci clamor e depulit." It is more than probable, therefore, that Sal- 
lust endeavours to depreciate Scaurus, because the latter was a member, 
and a strong advocate for the power, of the nobility ; while Cicero, on 
the other hand, strives for this same reason to exalt his character. The 
truth undoubtedly lies between either extreme. He afterwards held 
the office of censor, and the consulship a second time. His name often 
occurs in the writings of Cicero, who speaks in great praise of a work 
of his in three books, recording the principal occurrences and trans- 
actions of his life. The orator considers it equal to Xenophon*s Cyro- 
paedia. 

SciPio, P. Cornelius, afterwards surnamed Africanus, from his vio- 
tory over Hannibal at Zama, and his consequent overthrow of the CajT'* 
tha^nian power. He is only alluded to incidentally by Sallust. 

SciPicu' P. Cornelius, surnamed Aemilianus, and alsa Africanus 
Minor. He was the son of Paullus Aemilius, the conqueror of Mace* 
donia, and was adopted into the Scipio line by the son of the elder 
Africanus. His name Aemilianus refers to hb parentage, and that of 
Africanus Minoi^ (" Younger Africanus,") to his having destroyed Car« 
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diage at the close of the third Punic war. He is sometimes also styled 
Numantinus, from his having conquered Numantia. 

SciPio Nasica, p. Cornelius, marri'xl Metella, daofi^ter of Q. Cae- 
cilius Metellus Macedonicus Cicero, in his treatise on Ulustrious orators, 
- mentions, that, in wit and humour, he surpassed all his contemporaries. 
He obtained the consulship, B. C. 1 13, with L. Calpumius Piso Bestia, 
when Italy fell to his lot, and Numidia to that of his colleague. He 
died in office, on which account Bestia returned from Numidia to preside 
at the elections. 

Skmpronia. The wife of Decimus Brutus, by whom she became the 
mother of D. Junius Brutus, so well known for the share he took in the 
assassination of Julius Caesar. She engaged in the conspiracy «| Cati- 
line, without the knowledge, as it would appear, of her husband. Sallust 
has drawn her character in a yery masterly manner, as that of a bold and 
unprincipled female. 

SiLANUs, Decimus Jum'us, held the office of consul with Licinius 
Murena, B. C. 64. They succeeded M. Tullius Cicero and C. Antonius. 
Being consuls elect, when the case of Catiline and his accomplices came 
before the senate, Silanus was asked his opinion first, with respect to the 
punishment that ought to be inflicted on these traitors. He was in fwova 
of their bein^ put to death. Subsequently, however, he embraced the 
opinion of Tiberius Nero, who was for strengthening the guards and 
adjourning the debate. 

Silanus, M. Junius. A Roman nobleman, who had for his colleamie in 
the consulsliip Q. Caecilius MetelluSv 1 1 1 B. C. He was totally defeated 
by the Cimbri in Gaul. (Lzv. EpU. 65.) Eutropius says he defeated the 
Cimbri, but this is inaccurate. 

SisBNNA, L. Cornelius. An historian of the Cornelian family, and 
descended from that Sisenua who was praetor A. U. C. 570. In his 
youth he practised as an orator, and is characterized by Cicero as a man 
of learning and wit, but of no great industry, or knowledge of business. 
In more advanced life he was praetor of Achaia, and a friend of Atticus. 
Vossius says his history comntenced after the taking of Home by the 
Gauls, and ended with the wars of Marius and Sylla. Now, it is pos* 
sible that he may have ffiven some sketch of Roman affairs from the 
burning of the city by the Gauls, but it is evident he had touched 
slightly on these early portions of the history : for though his work con- 
sisted of twenty, or, according to others, of twenty-two books, it ap- 
pears from a fragment of the second, which is still preserved, that he 
nad there advanced in his narrative as far as the Social war, which broke 
out in the year 663. The greater part, therefore, was probably devoted 
to '.be history of the civil wars of Marius : and indeed Velleius Pater- 
culus calls his work Opus Belli Civilit Sullani. The great defect of 
his history eonsisted, it is said, in its not being written with sufficient 
political freedom, at least concerning the character and conduct of Sylla, 
which is regretted by Sallust, in a passage bearuig ample testimony to 
the merits ot Sisenna in other particulars. Cicero, while he admits his 
superiority over his predecessors, adds, that he was far from perfection, 
and complains that there was something puerile in his Annals, as if ho 
had studied none of the Greek historians but Clitarchus. (Ctc. de Leg, 
1, 2.) The fragments which remain of his history are more wmierous 
than those o( any old Latin annalist, being about 160 ; but they are also 
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■horter and more Qseoimected. InJled, then areicazcelj two Mnteneet ' 
any where ioiDed together. 

Sirnus NuiJEEiNus, P. A Roman kni^t, bom at Nuccria, whence 
his anrname Ni^erimia. Catfline, accordmg to Sallost, reckoned hiin 
among his friends, and, accoidiiig to the common account, he was not 
onlj connected with the conspiracy, bnt, baring been summoned to stand 
trisl for some misdemeanor, before the discoyexy of the plot, he fled into 
Africa with a nnmber of bis associates and dependants, and assisted the 
)png of Maoretania against the neighbooring princes. Cicero, howerer, 
khb oration for P. Comelhis S^ says, Uiat he quitted the ci^ in 
consequence of an agreement with the king of Mauretania ; that he Bad 
prerioadv been tiiere, and that the idea of his bemg m the conspiracy 
was absurd. Tbe orator describes him as a respectable man, and calls 
him his old friend snd acquaintance. Sittius, with bis troops, afterwards 
jcHned the standard of Julius Caesar in Africa, and rendered him im- 
portant serrice sgajnst the forces of Scinio and Juba. The conqueror 
bestowed upon him, as a recompense, ue city and territory of Cirta. 
Vid. Geographical Index, s. «. Cirta. 

SppfTHSR, or P. Comelhis Lentulus Spinther, held the office <^ cumie 
aedile, 6. C. 65, when Ciceio and Antonius were consuls. His sreat 
wealth enaUed him to dii^y a magnificence in the cdebration of the 
flames, which surpassed wnat had oTer before been seen at Rome. To 
. his charge P. Lentulus Sura, who was then Praetor Urbanus, was con- 
fided, yi&n. the conspiracy of Catiline waa detected in the capital. In the 
year 69 B. C. he was pnmraetor of Hispania Citerior. He was elected 
consul with Q. Caecilius Metellus Nepos, and procured the recall of Ci- 
cero from banishment. In the civil war, he attached himself to the side 
of Pompey, and, haying been taken prisoner, was brought before Caesar, 
at Corfimuro, and set at UberW. He fought in the battle of Pharsalia, 
and fled to Rhodes, but the Rhodians refrised him protection. Nothing 
ftrther is known of him. According to Valerius Maximus, he had the 
sumame of Spinther, from his resemblance to a comedian of that name. 

StavilIvs, L. a Roonan of equestrian rank, connected with the con* 
•piracy of Catiline, and strangled in prison. 

Sulla, L. Comelius. A Roman of Patrician rank, who seryed at 
first under Marius. His activity and address contributed greatly to bring 
the Jugurthine war to a successfrd termination. Marius ^ame, at last, 
jealous of SyUa*s merit ; hence originated that quarrel between them, 
which was productive of the most enormous cruelties, and contributed 
to the final extinction of Roman liberty. Being sent to Asia to restrain 
the power of Mitbidates, tboueh nnder a different pretence, he proved 
himself both a breve soldier and an able general. On his return, he dis- 
played his military talents to ereat advantage in the Social war. So 
strongly were his soldien attached to him, tluit when two tribunes were 
sent to take the command of his army, ai^ give it to Marius, they stoned 
tiiem to death. Marius, in revenge, put SySa^s friends in the city to the 
sword, upon which the latter marched to 'Rome, and compelled Marius 
to flee. The horrid proscription now began. A price vna set on the 
head of Marius, but he effiscted his escape. Sylla then set out agamst 
Mithridates, defeated his armies under different generals, and concluded 
a peace with him on veiy advantageous terms. Marius and Cinna having 
butchered many of {^lla'a firiends at Rome, he returned to Italy to avrage 
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tlieir deatbi. On his axriyal, his conduct was maiked hj clemency and 
moderation ; but no sooner were his enemies wholly within his power, 
than he committed the most enormous and barbarous acts of cruelty. 
To aggrandize himself, to exalt the patricians, and to glut his desire of 
revenge on his enemies, induced Sylla to assume the reins of absolute 
government. He corrected the abuses introduced by pq[>ular and un- 
principled demagogues, restored the ancient laws, and enacted many that 
were salutary and beneficial. Still, tjrranny marked his whole- conduct, 
and rendered his administration a scene of terror, by his personal enmi« 
ties and insufferable despotism. Desire of revenge was a stronger passion 
in the mind of Sylla than love of power. After glutting hb veng[eance 
with the blood of thousands, and governing with despotic aut]|9rity for 
three years, he resigned the reins of power, and lived undisturbed as a 
private citizen. Ho died in great torment of the morbus pediculariSf in 
the sixtieth year of his age, (2>out 78 B. C. The perpetual intoxication 
to which he had recourse to avoid the honors of a guilty conscience, 
contributed to hasten his death. 

Syphax. a king of the Masaesyli, in Africa. At first he was hostOe 
to the Carthaginians, and waged vrar against th^n ; but, on marrying 
Sophonisba, £iughter of Hasdnibal, he foimed an alliance with Carthage. 
He was defeated by Africanus in a night engagement, his tents beinff all 
destroyed by fire ; and was taken prisoner alter a second battle, in which 
he and Hasdrubal were overcome by Laelius and Masinissa. Scipio 
sent him to Rome, when the senate ordered him to be kept a prisoner at 
Alba, from which he was removed at a later period to Tu>ur. 



Tarquinius, L. a man who left Rome to join the army of Catilme, 
but who was aj^rehended and brought back. On his examination, he 
promised to make a inll disclosure, if the public faith were pledged for 
nis safety. On this being done, he implicated Crassus m the plot. This 
charge was deemed hy the senate utterly false, and Tarquinius was 
ordered to be confined in prison, unless ho gave up the person who had 
instigated him to the act. 

TsBENTins Varro, Cn. A man of senatorian rank, who held the office 
of praetor, B. C. 66, and to whom the conspirator Q. Coeparius was given 
in charge. 

ToRQUATUs, L. Manlius. A Roman nobleman, who held the consul- 
ship with L. Aurelkis Cotta, B. C. 67. He was the particular friend of 
M. TuUius Cicero, who mentions him in terms of high commendation in 
many of his lettex*» He obtained Macedonia for his province. In the 
civil war he sided with Pompey. The time and manner of his death are 
not mentioned. 

U. 

UifBRfiNUS, P. A fireedman, who ensaged in the conspiracy of Cati- 
line, and endeavoured to prevail on the deputies from the Allobroges to 
take part with that traitor. He vras committed to prison on the dis- 
covery of the plot, and most probably punished with cUath. 
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V. 



ViLitlvs Flaccos, L. A Roman nobleman, distmguished for his 
mflitaxir ulento and general abjUty. He traced his descent from Va- 
lerius Poplicola. After holding tne office of tribune of the soldiers in 
Cilicia, and being quaestor in Spain, he obtained the {nraetdrship in the 
year in which Cicero waa consul, and contributed by his activity to the 
crushing of Catiline's conspiracy. After the expiration of his praetor- 
ship, he succeeded to the government of Asia, and on his return was 
arraigned for extortion, but acquitted through the powerful eloquence of 
Cicero, who, together with Hunensius, pleaded his cause. 

VAEGCTNTBins, L. One of the accomplices of Catiline, who under- 
took, along with C. Cornelius, to murder Cicero in his own house. Tho 
consul was apprized of his danger by Curius, through ,Fulvia, and they 
were refused admittance. Cicero says they were both knights. Proba- 
bly Varguntoius, though a senator, was of equestrian origin. 

VoLTOEcios, T. A native of Crotona, and one of Sie accomplices 
of Catiline. He was intrusted by I^ntulus with a letter for Catiline. 
On being seized, and brought before the senate, he at first pleaded entire 
ignorance of the conspiracy, but, on bein^ assured of his safety, he made 
s full discovc;ry of all that he knew. His testimony was confirmed by 
the deputies of the Allobroges. 

VoLCTx, son of Bocchus, king of Mauretania, sent by his father, at the 
head of a large body of cavaby to meet Sylla, quaestor under Marios* 
and escort him to the royal presence. 
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ANTHON'S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 



In presenting the volumes of this series, as. fsur as it has 
Deen completed, to the notice of the public, the subscribers 
beg leave to say a few wojrds respecting its general features, 
and the advantages that are to result from it both to students 
and instructers. 

The plan proposed is to give editions of all the authors 
usually read in our schools and colleges, together with such 
elementary and subsidiary works as may be needed by the 
classical student either at the commencement, or at particu- 
lar stages, of his career. 

The editions of the Classical authors themselves will be 
based on the latest and most accurate texts, and will be ac- 
companied by English commentaries, containing everything 
requisite for accurate preparation on the part of the student 
and a correct understanding of the author. The fear enter- 
tained by some instructers, lest too copious an array of notes 
may bribe the student into habits of intellectual sloth, will 
be found to be altogether visionary. That part of the series 
which contains the text«books for schools must, in order to 
be at all useful, have a more extensive supply of annotations 
than the volumes intended for college lectures ; and when 
these last make their appearance, the system of commenting 
adopted in tiiem will not fail to meet with the approbation 
ofalL 
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2 ANTHONYS SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 

The advantages, then, which this series promises to confer 
are the following : the latest and best texts ; accurate com- 
mentaries, putting the student and instructer in possession 
of the opinions of the best philologists ; together with all 
such subsidiary information as may serve, not only to throw 
light upon the meaning, of the author, but also to give rise in 
the young student to habits of correct thinking and to the 
formation of a correct taste. 

Many of the works at present used in our Classical schools 
are either reprints of antiquated "editions, swarming with Er- 
rors, not merely in the typography, but in the matter itself; 
or else they are volumes, fur to the view, indeed, as far as 
manual execution is concemed,'but either supplied with mea- 
ger and unsatisfactory conmientaries, oi^ without any com- 
mentaries at all. These are the works that drive students 
to the Jise of translations, and thus mar the fkirest prospects 
of youthful scholarship, producing an infinitely stronger habit 
of intellectual indolence than the most copious commentary 
could engender. Indeed, to place this matter in its proper 
light, and to show, within a very brief compass, how much 
good the projected series is about to accomplish, it may be 
sufficient to state, that the prmttd transkuions of those ait- 
thors whose woiics have been thus far published In the series 
meet now with a much less ready sale than formerly ; and 
are seldom, if ever, seen in the hands of those whose instmci- 
ershave the good sense and judgment to give a decided pref* 
erence to the volumes edited by Professor Anthon. 

The pubhshers take the liberty to subjom a few of the 

communications relative to the published volumes of the 

series, which they have received from gentlemen of high 

classical reputation in different parts of the country. 

Haupkr ft Brothibs* 
Deceniber, 1838. 
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ANTHON'S SERIES OP CLASSICAL WORKS 
FOU 3CH00LS AND COLLEGES. 



From H. Humphrbt, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Amherst CoUege, at Am- 
herst, Mass^ 

J am vmy happy to see that you have 
UHdertaken tofumkh unifbrm editioru 
of the Latin daasko for the uae of om 
grammar schooU and higher oemxnariee 
qflearrung. Professor Anthon deserves 
and will receive the thanks of the pvblic 
for the labour which he has so jv/dMious- 
ly and successfully bestowed upon Sal- 
lust, C<BsaTy and Cicero. The explan- 
atory notes or commentaries are more co- 
pious and comprehensive than those of 
any other edition I have seen, and much 
h^er adapted to the wants of youi$g stu- 
dents. Among the most valuable of 
tkeu notes are thooe tdkwA divert atten- 
tion to the beautiful uses of the moods 
and tenses^ Mnd explain the ddioiUe 
shades of meaning and peadiar beauties 
that depend upon M«m, which our lan- 
guage often expresses imperfectly and 
with difficulty, and which young learn- 
ers rarely regard. The explanations of 
the force aiul meaning of the particles 
are also very useful. 

The historical^ geogrmpihicdl, and oth- 
er indexes are also highlu valuable j fur- 
nishing the student, as they do, with fe- 
licitous illustrations of the text,andnmch 
general information. 

The text seems to be settled with much 
care and ability. The editions adopted 
as the basis or referred to as authority 
are those in the highest repute among 
scholars. The typografthical execution 
is very fine, and tins is a high merit. 
The wretched reprints of foreign editions 
of the classics, got up m cAeop offices, 
on wretched paper, with incompeterU 
proof-readers and no editors, to whidi, 
until within a very few years, our stu- 
dents have been universally condemned, 
have, by taking them young, been as 
ouccessful in making them uncertain and 
inaccurate scholars as if that had been 
one of the main objects of the publishers. 
Sc?iool books of all kinds, instead of be- 
ing the worst (as they often are), should 
be the most carefully printed books we 

H. Humphrbt. 



From the Rt. Hev. Bishop M*Il- 
VAiNB, Pr€^dent of Kenyon Col- 
lege, at Gainbier, Ohio. 

I anticipate the greatest benefits to our 
schools and colleges from the admirable 
edition of the classics which you are now 
publishing, under the superintendence 
and illustrated by the copious and learn- 
ed notes of Pr^ess&r Anthon. yVhat 
your accomplished editor has aimed at 
m his Horace, CcBsar, and other volumes 
of the series, few can have been nvuch 
connected with classical institutions m 
this country without learning to be pre- 
dsdy the one needful thing to their stu- 
dents. The object is most satisfactorily 
attained. The needed books we have, 
so far as your series has yet been ptd>- 
lished ; and as to what are yet to come, 
Vfe have learned from what we have, if I 
may use the U)Ords of one of your authors, 
qu» a summa virtute summoque in- 
genio expectanda sunt, expectare. 
vVishingyou the most abundant encour- 
agement in your important enterprise, I 
remain your obedient servant, 

, Chis. p. M'Iltainb. 



From W1LL1.AM A. Dubr, LL.D., 
President of Columbia College, in 
the City of New-York. 

From the manner in which this under- 
taking has been so far executed, as well 
as from the established character and 
reputation of Professor Anthon as a 
scholar, his experience as an instructer, 
and the accuracy and judgment previous- 
ly evinced by htm as an editor and com- 
merttator, I can entertain no doubt of the 
success of the enterprise, so far as his 
editorial labours and your own skiU and 
experience as puUishers are concerned'; 
and I trust mat, from the increasing 
value of classical studies in the estima- 
tion cfths public, this judicious and sjnr- 
ited effort to facilitate and promote so im- 
portant a branch of education will be 
duly appreciated and liberally rewarded. 
I remain, gentlemen, 
Vour obeduHt servant, 

W. A. DUBR. 
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From Jbbbmiah Day, D.D., hL.D„ 
Preskient of Yale Ckkloge, at I^ew- 
Haren, Conn. 

/ t t ti mat e AiigAZy the tn^^or- 

Umce of fvriii$hing for our achools and 
eoU^es accuraU ana neat editiont of the 
ancient Ciasmcs ; and I am mack pleas- 
ed uriih the general appearance and typ- 
ographical execution of the specimena 
which you have given us^ . ».Jt VHmld 
be presumptuoue in bne «o little oonver- 
sant with the fw fields ofdMgaia Utera- 
ture to undertake to pass sentence on the 
finely-wrought mrodvctions 6f wo accom- 
pHshed a scholar as Professor Antkon, 
...» His works have a reputcuUon al- 
ready too Ufell established to need or to 
receive additional value from any recom- 
mendation %Mch I can give, .... 

Jbremiah Day. 

From the Rev. B. Halb, D.D., Pres- 
ident of Greneva College, at Gene- 
va, N. Y. 

..... Your object ** tofvmish accu- 
rate and umform editions of ClassiccA 
authors^ read m colleges and schools^ ac- 
companied by a useful body ofcommen- 
tary, maps^ <fc., is a very useful one^ 
and h^hly deserving of the public pat- 
ronage^ and no onSy in ow country ^ is 
more competent to the editorial supervi- 
sion of such an undertaking than Pro- 
fessor Anthon. It is fortunate for the 
cause of Classical leamingrin our coun- 
try ^ that so learned and enterprising a 
scholar has been brought into co-opera- 
tion with publishdrs so enterprising. 

So far as I hat^ examined the works 
above mentionedy they appear tome ex- 
ceedingly well adapt^ to their end, and 
to do credit both to the editor and the 
jnd)Ushers, We have spedjied these ed- 
itions in the requirements for admission 
to this college, Bbnjamxn Halb. 

From the Rev. JonPH Pbnnbt, 
D.D., President of Hamilton Col- 
lege, at Clinton, N. Y. 
/ have examined with fMuA interest 
and attention Dr. Anthon*s editions of 
the ancient classics so far as ptAUsh^ by 
you. I think there can be bid one Opin- 
ion as to the merit of these worksy and 
the advantage to our country of so noble 
an enterprise. It is not only honoured 
by the Uaming of the editor^ and the 
tunlity and taste of the m^lithers, but. 
diredOy and greatly benefited in the vital 
interest of the education of our youth. 



We possess no means of sound menttd 
disc^lme and cultivated taste that can 
supersede the relics of Greece and Rome ; 
and thus toenrich them to the inquiring 
mindt and tb adorn them to the eye ^ 
ovr studious, youth, is a serv^ not like- 
ly to beapprecwtedas it deserves exc^ by 
thos^who have toiled through the crowd- 
edmid careless page of former dajfs, I 
earnestly hops that you may be enoour- 
elged greatly to extend these tabourm. 
Joseph Pennby. 

From the Rer. J. M. Mathews, 
D.D., Chancellor of the New-York 
University. 

Professor Anthon has rendered an 
important service to the cause of learn- 
ing in this country by his editions of the 
various Classics ; and I am gratified to 
see that your valuable press is employed 
in furnishing them to the public. 

J. M. Mathews. 



From the Rev. D. M^Conauost, 
D.D., President of Washington 
College, at Washington, Penn. 

The typogrt^fthiad exwution 

is correct and handsome, the biitdaq;stilh' 
stantial, the notes copious and vt£uMe. 
All agrecy that it is not much readingy 
but thorough reading, which secures 
knowledge <md makes the scholar. To 
this purpose your edition of the classics 
is etmnentty ada^^ed. If well employed 
by students and instructers, they cannot 
fail to make accurtUe and well-instructed 
schoUars ; and must render the study of 
Classic oMXhoTs more interesting and 
morejprofitable than it has generallybeen, 
I hope that you will find eaetensive pat- 
ronage, , D. M*Comauoht. 

From th« Rev. Alonso Potter, 
D.D., of Union College, S,chenec- 
tady,N.Y. 

.... , I have had occasion to exam" 
ins these editions with some care,andyit 
would be.swaerfitwua to add, wUh great 
pleasure. The reputation of Professor 
ArUhon for learning and crUical sldU, 
and the singular success with which he 
adapU his labours to the wants of the 
student, are too wdl known and too gm" 
eraUy appreciated to need any recom' 
mendation. It is proper, hdumfer, to 
add titat these volumes will be used w 
our classes, and are held m the higkesi 
esteem, Alonso Pottbb. 
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From th« Rev. E. Nott, IXD., Pres- 
idedt of UnioQ College at Sche- 
nectady^ N. Y. 

The fwnisking of owr $ehooU «nd 
colleges tbitk acatrate and uniformodi- 
Hone of the Classical authors m use, 
accompamied 5y a useful body of com- 
mentary, maps^ aUustratums, 4c., u an 
undertaking worthy alike of commenda- 
tion and tf patronage. Thecompetemcy 
ofPnfessor Amk&n/or the editorial sur 
penriswn assigned him, is wdlknovm to 
me. T%e whole design nuets my entire 
approbation, and you are fuiU at liberty 
to make use of my nama tnihs fwrihtr- 
once tf its exicution. 

VeryrapeetfuUy, 

Eliphalet Nott. 

From the Rev. F. Watlasd, D.D., 
President of Brown University at 
Providence, R. I. 
1 have not been able, awing to the pres- 
sure ofpiy engagements, to ewamin^.the 
above works withany degree of accuracy. 
I however beg lea^ to thank you for the 
volumes, and cheerfully bear testimaiuf 
to the distinguished.sdkolarship<^ tketr 
editor. No classical scholar of our 
country en^s a higher reputation, and 
I know of no one in whose labours more 
decided confidence may be reposed. 
Tours truhk 

F. VVAyLAND. . 

) 

From the Rev. John P. DiniBiN, 
A.M., President of Dickinson Col- 
lege at Carlisle, Pedn. 

For some months past my attention 
has been directed to the series of Classi- 
cal works now in the course of publication 
from your press, editedby Professor An- 
thon. I can ujith confidence recommend 
them as lA* best editions of the several 
works which have appeared in our coun- 
try, perhaps in any country. Themat- 
ter M select, and the notes are copious 
and clear. ..... 

Respectfully, 

J. P. Dubbin. 

From Thomas R. Ingalls, Esq., 
President of Jefferson College at 
St. James, Louisiana. 
I have examined ^temwith atten- 
tion, and have no hesitation in saying 
that tprrfer them to am books I have 
sotnfor the schools for which they are in- 



tended. The ediOons by Dr. Anthon 
seem to me to supply, ina very judicious 
manner, what is u)a$Uing to the student, 
an4 cannot fad, I should think, to aid in 
restoring Classical studies from their 
unhappily languishing condition. 
Your obedient servant, 

Tho. R. Ingalls. 

From C. L. Dvbuxsson, A.M., Presi- 
dent of Jefierton College at Wash- 
ington, Miss. 

I have examined with some care the 
first five volumes ofAnthon's Series of 
Classical Works. They are such as I 
should aepectfrom the distinguished ed- 
itor. The ^* Horace** and " Sallust** 
of this gentleman have long been known 
to me as the very best books to be placed 
in the hands of a student. As a com- 
mentator. Professor Anthon has, in my 
estimation, no equal. His works have 
excited a great and beneficial irifiuence 
in the cause of Classical homing, and 
the present undertaking will infinitely 
extend the sphere of that influence. No 
one so well as a teacher can appreciate 
the value of un^orm editions of the text- 
books to be used by his classes. The 
undertaking of publishing a complete 
series of au those standard works which 
students must read is a noble one, and 
1 sinc^ely hope it will be completed. 
With such a series as the present prom- 
ises to be, there wiU be nothing left to 
desire. It is be hoped that editor and 
publishers wHl meet with such encourage- 
ment as their truly valuable undertaking 
deserves. 

Your obedient servant, 

C. L. DUBUISSON. 

From the Rev. John Lddlow, Pres- 
ident of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia. 
* The object is worthy your en- 
terprising spirit, and you have been sin- 
giuarly fortunate in securing the services 
of Professor Anthon to direct it to its 
completion. The volumes which you 
have kindly sent me fully sustain the 
reputation of that distinguished scholar, 
and i^ord a sure pledge of what may be 
expected m those which are to follow. 
Atost heartily do I recommend your un- 
dertaking, and sincerdy hope it will meet 
with the encouragement whick U richly 
deserves. 

With great respect, yours, <fc.» 
John Ludlow. 
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From the B«t. B. P. Atdslott, 

PresideDt of ihe Woodwird Col* 

lege, at Cincuuiati» Ohio. 

JFVvm somepersonal acmudntemtef but 
mmek more /ram gtnarcu reputationf I 
farmed a very high ojjinion ofProfeesor 
AnthoH^a abiUties to prepare afvU oeries 
of Latin and Greek Classics for the 
twe of tchooU, wlUgeSf <f<. Accord- 
mfly, 09 soon m / could obiam the va- 
rinu mOhore edited by Am, / procured 
them, andf upon a cartful examitifUiont 
UHU 90 impreaeed with their sttperior 
character ^ as to introduce them as faet 
as possible into the d^ereni departments 
of the institution unSer my charge. 

Thevarious Delphm editions are very 
goody so far as ancient geography ^ muthM- 
ogy^ tuagest (fc., are concerned; out m 
respect to critical remarks and grammat- 
ical illustrations they are of little worth; 
they toerct in general, however , the best 
u>e had. 

But besides being abundantly fuU and 
dear in everything archaeological. Pro- 
fessor Anthon has done more, in the 
editions of the classical authors ^prepared 
by him, to unfold tiie granvmatwd struc- 
ture, and thus throw Ught upon the mean- 
ing and spirit of the origmal, than any 
other commentator whom I have consult- 
ed. It is a striking, and, I thinkt de- 
cisive, proof of their superiority, that the 
students show in their recitations that 
they have read his notes and profit- 
ed by them, which they never seemed to 
me to have done when using o^ier edi- 
tions. 

Some time e^o 1 commenced a cartful 
collation of the Cheek Grammar of the 
same author with those of Btdmann, Vol- 
py, <fc., mdldng fyU noUs as I went 
along, with the design tf preparing a re- 
view of it at the request of the editor of 
an extensively circulated periodical, and 
such UMS my corwiction of its pscuHar 
fitness for the use of schools, that J have 
since recommended no other to our pur 
pils, 

I would add that the neatness and 
taste with which Professor Anthon*s 
classics are got up (though they are far 
cheaper than the Uelphin editions) ought 
to form no small recommendation of 
them. Our students purchase, study, 
and preserve them with manifest pleas- 
ure ; and whatever has these effects upon 
the pupil, will certainly do much to pro- 
mote the cause of sound and thorough 
classical learning. 

B. P. AtdblotT. 



From thft Rer. J. 6. Tomlinmii, 
D.D., President of AugosU Col- 
lege, Kentucky. 

I take this opportunity toaeknowledge 
ihe recent {some time smce) of four twi- 
umes of the Classicd Series of Profes- 
9or Anthon of New-Vorh; and, after 
« care/id esaminatien^of them, J can 
tndy say that 1 am morethan pleas^i ; 
I am delighted with them. The avowed 
<^ect oftiupubHdcOion, that of furnish- 
ing accurate and uniform edi^ons ofaU 
ihe dassicei authorsused incoU^ee and 
schools, is one that, in my judgment, has 
long been a desideratum inJiterature, 
Ond I am gratified to find ie a6oMt to be 
accomplished, espedaUy byone so entire- 
ly equal to the task as Professor An- 
thon has shown himself to be. 

The Inographicel sketches, commen- 
taries, and annotations with which the 
volumes are accompanied, while they re- 
flect great credit uvon the erudition and 
reee«mA of the author, cannot fail to en- 
hance to the student, in a high d^et, 
the attractions and value of classical 
reading. As an evidence <f Me estimate 
we place upon (Ae series, we have hither- 
to used it as far as it was ottainftkie, and 
shall, wM great pleasure, avaU ourselves 
of the (Opportunity now afforded to ado[4 
the whole of it. Allow me to add, Vust 
the neta, ^tasteful, and, at the same time, 
substantial style of the mechanical exe- 
outiatt'^f the work, fully sustains the 
well-earned nsputation^ in that respect, of 
the enterprising fstabUshmenl whence it 
emanates. lUspectfully, 

Your,<^)edient servant, 

J. S. TOMLZNSON. 



From Alonzo Church, D.D., Pres- 
ident of the University of Georgia. 

As far as time and apress of busi* 
ne99 would permit, I have examined 
these vdumes, and am muck pleased 
with them. They are, J think, wM 
adapted to the wants of, particularly, 
young students, and wiU, I doubt w4f 
furkuh wJuU has long been a^desidei^a- 
tum in, our preparatory schools, viz., 
cheap, yet correct editions of the common 
classics, accompanied with jvdidous 
English notes. J do not hesitate to 
say that, were I ert^aged in giving in- 
struction to youth from these authors, I 
should pr^er the edition* of Prof seem 
Anthon to any^which 2 have aeen, 

A. CauRCH. 
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Frottk the Rer. M. HopnNs, D.D., 
President of Williaint' College, at 
WillianiAtown, Maes. 

Professor Antkdn hasvnqu^tumably 
dsne mticA service to the cause of olas' 
steal learning in this couniry by his edi- 
tions of the Ijotin tlassicsy given: to the 
public with unusual accuraa/ cmd ele- 
gance from your press. Ins Sallustj 
CeuoTy and Cicero cannot fail to find 
their way into very extensive use, and to 
render the entrance tq>on classical studies 
much more invitirig andorofitable, 
M. Hopkins. 

From WiLBui Fisj, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan UniTersity, 
at Middletowfl, Conn. 
/ am highly gratified to notice 0uU 
you have commenced a series of the clas- 
sics under the editorial supervisien of 
that aceomvlished scholar, Pr^essor 
AiUhon of C^umbia College. No man 
in our country is better qualified for this 
€04X -than Professor Anthon. 'To show 
m what estimation he is held in EngUmd 
as a classical scholar, it need only be 
known that an edition of his ** Horace** 
has been published in Jjondon, tmd the 
puhHshers informed me that the entire edi- 
tion had met vdtft a ready sale; showing 
that, notwithstanding the numerous edi- 
tions of this standard work by the first 
scholars in England, the credit of the 
work by our American scholar 1ui4 car- 
iedr it successfully through the English 
market, and that, too, 6y virtue of its in- 
trinsic merit. Your editions of his Cce- 
sar, Cicero, and SaUust are now before 
me, and show that there is no falling off 
from the reputation of the edition of llor- 
ace. The-cepioue notes and commenta- 
ries cannot fail to shed a food qf light 
tqaon the mind of the young student, and 
will contribute mudi, I trust, to foster in 
the rising generation of scholars a taste 
for the ancient classics. 

Wilbur Fisc. 

FVom Silas Tottin, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Washington College. 
The volumes which I have examined I 
entirely approve, and think them better 
adaptal to the purposes of classical in- 
struction than any edition of the same 
authors vet published in tins country. 
The vfeU-known ability of the learned 
editor admits no doubt of the excellence 
ef the volumes yet to be published. 

8. TOTTHW. 



From the President and Facnlty of 
Miami University, at Oi^ord, Ohio. 

These three volumes, enriched by a 
copious and valuable apparatus of crit- 
ical notes, and judiciously arrar^ed his- 
toncal,g^graphical, arcfueoU^wal, and 
legal matters, furnished by so ripe a 
^tolar as Dr. Anthon, are specimens 
well calculated to recommend the series 
of which they are the commencement. 
They are well adapted to promote thor- 
ough classical learning, and are entitled 
to a high grade of popidar favour. By 
order of the Faculty, 

R. H. Bishop, President. 



From Rupus Babcock, Jr., D.D., 
late President of Waterville Col- 
lege, in Maine. 

/ have examined with considerable 
care, and with high and unmingled sat- 
isfaction, your recent edition of Profes- 
sor Anthonys Latin Classics. The dis- 
tinguished editor of Horace has rightly 
judged, that m order to elevate the range 
and standard of scholarship in this coun- 
try, it is requisite to facilitate the thor- 
ough acquisition of those elementary 
text-boolu which are usua^ first put 
into the hands ofpupHa. By the beau- 
tifid iwlumes which you have now given 
to the public from his pen, more has been 
done to make the student Hiorovghly ac- 
quainted with those three prime avihors, 
CcesoTt Sallust, and Cicero, than by 
any other helps within my knowledge. 
I need not nunutely specify the various 
points of excellence by which these books 
are distinguished. Their practical value 
will imnwiiately be appreciated by teach- 
ers and learners. 

AUow me, gentlemen, to tender, 
through you, my hearty thanks to Pro- 
fessor Anthon for the very valuable ser- 
vice he has performed in aidofthe great 
cause of classical- learning. May he 
continue his labours for the public good. 
RuFUs Babcock, Jr. 



in* Highly comphmentary letters 
have also been received from Jisre- 
MIAH Day, D.D., President of Yale 
College; from Josiah QuiNcy, 
LL.D., President of Cambridge Col- 
lege; and from several other distin- 
guished scholars, someof which will 
j. ut) puDiished hereafter. 
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" Profesior AnthoQ has been lonf 
fsToiirably known by hit publica- 
tions ; and their reproduction in this 
country is the best criterion of their 
merit On no writings of antiquity 
has he laboured with such xeal and 
success as on thoee of Horace ; and 
the publisher conceives that he has 
done a service to literature by pre- 
senting his masterly annotatious to 
the British scholar in a form at once 
cheap and elegant. The great vahie 
of the professor's notes results from 
the skill with which he cooveys to 
the pupil the connexion of the poet's 
thoughts, and develops the train of 
ideas which links each fresh image 
or new argument with its precursors. 
Next in importance to this ample 
illustration -of the meaning of his 
author, are the numerous notices 
gleaned from recent travellers, to 
clear up the historical, geographical, 
and antiquarian minutias, wknout a 
full understanding of which, the spir- 
it of many of the finest ideas of the 

ancients becomes a dead letter 

The professor has sedulously ineor- 
porated all that is valuable in tise 
notes of Doring and of preening 
commentators ; and it may be men- 
tioned, as no mean praise, that his 
translations of numerous passages, 
apparently within the reach of the 
learner, will be found to impart an in- 
sight into the cunosa felicitas of the 
poet's excuraions, unattainable by 
the mere aid of the dictionary." — 
From the preface to the second London 
edition of Anthonys Boraoe. 

" A publication of greater merit, 
or of more ii^ormation and utility in 
its class, we have never seen. It is, 
indeed, SosiormnpHmke mundtu ; and 
if Professor Anthem proposed in itoi 
umbiUcum adducere in the bfest possi- 
ble manner, we must acCede to. him 
that he has fairly accomplished his 
task." — London Literary Gazette, 

"This is by far the best school 
edition of Horace that has yet been 
published in England. Professor An- 
thon has selected and condensed the 
works of the best previous commen- 
tators, removing those redundancies 
which rendered the study of the notes 
more difficult than that of the text, 
but preserving everything necessary 
to illustrate the author." — London 
AtheruBum. 



" The present is a Tory «aefol and 
excellent edition. We use it inpref- 
erence to any other." — €rentleman*9 
Magazine {Lmdon). 

"This is the moat complete, as 
weU as the most correct and the moat 
elaborate editioti of Horace extant. 
It wpuld be needless for us to des- 
cant upon the merits ctf a publication 
which the world prizes^so much as, 
in less than three months,, to demand 
a second edition.''--Jlf<i<ropott(anlfd^- 
azine {London). 

"Thie series of Classical works 
which Harper and Brothera are now 
publishing, under the editorial supers 
vision of Professor Anthon, are pre<r 
cisely adapted to remove many of 
those obstructions which fonnerly ixtb- 
peded both the amplified understiemdc 
mg and the rapid progress of the stu- 
dent as a linguist in th^se tongues. 
The narrative by Gsesar, the select 
orations of Cicero, and the history by 
Sallust, which have already been is- 
sued, are prepared in that very stylet 
which will not only encourage the 
student to alacrity and perseveranoe, 
but the information which the anno- 
tations impart are directly fitted to 
allure him onward, by continually 
opexdng to him the vast universe ot 
knowledge in which he is invited to 
expatiate; while they furnish that 
exact quantum of aid which sets 
asi^e otherwise insurmountable bin- 
derances, and by its attra:9tiveness 
encourages strenuous^ effort, by his 
own energies, to comprehend the au- 
thors whose works he is perusing. — 
Cincinndti Christian Journal. 

"The enviable reputation that 
Professor Anthon has acquired as a 

{profound scholar, a distinguished phi- 
ologist, and an abstruse commenta- 
tor ; for critical acumen, untiring re- 
search, atKl redundancy of learning, 
is a sure guarantee that every task he 
sets himself to will be pndertaken 
with zeal and executed with more 
than ordinary ability." — T^e E»po9- 
itor. 

"T'he author has prgved himself 
completely master of his subject, 
certainly one of great difficulty. Not 
only is he deserving of the patronage 
of the community, but even of some- 
thing: like gratitude from our young 
men who are seeking a liberal educa- 
tion."— American Traveller (Boston). 



AMTHON's 8IE»8 or CLASSICAL WORKS* 



Committdatory Nuic€9 — eontkmed. 



** The ipwat problem in the art of 
teaching is, that the teacher should 
fargH tt^t he Jinows himself what he 
is teaching to others ; should remem,' 
fter that what is clear as day to him 
is all Cimmerian darkness to his pu- 
pil. This problem, lon^ since proved, 
Professor Anthon has, m our opinion, 
been the first to put in practice ; and, 
in consequence, nis are, we may well 
believe, thb best classbooks ex- 
tant." — Knickerbocker Magazine. 

"To relieve the youthful 

mind from this bootless burden we 
count no small praise. We hold it, 
indeed, to be among the noblest ends 
to which true learning can ever de- 
vote itself. We are sure it never ap- 
pears more pleasing than in such con- 
descension i and, what is still better, 
we know no labour more useful to^ 
the community. This meed of praise, 
whatever it be, belongs unquestiona- 
bly U> no scholar on this side of the 
Atlantic, and to few on the ether, 
more truly than to Professor An- 
tbOD.'* — Church Quarterly Review. 

** In all these points Profes- 
sor Anthonys schoolbooks— if it be 
not a sin to call those schoolbooks 
which clever mea might 'study to 
advantage— are ^ surpassingly excel- 
lent and able; while exercising the 
most painfully critical research, he 
has not disdained the htcidMe erdo ; 
he has remembered that he was wri- 
ting for the education of the young 
unpractised mind, not for the culti- 
vation of the ripe and ornate intellect ; 
and hence, while his English notes, 
whether critical or explanatory, are 
as copious and comprehensive aa the 
most abstruse cjnnmentary, they are, 
at the same time, so simple and so 
luminous as to be within the scope 
of the earliest and feeblest reason. 

We have only to say in conclu- 

aion, that every school ought at once 
to adopt this series of works, which 
may, in truth, be looked upon as in- 
troduciog a new era into the educa- 
tion of our country, and as reflecting 
much honour on the talent of the 
learned professor by whom they were 
prepared." — Americtm Monthly Mag- 
azine. 

** They go beyond any of the ele- 
mentary works printed here, which 
is saying % great deal''— Bo«ion Ad- 
vocatt. 



"Mr. Anthon is essentially aid- 
ing the acquisition of the ancient 
tongues ; and we trust that he will 
enjoy all the success which his val- 
uaible labours so justly merit." — 
Chrigtian Intelligencer. 

. . . . " So correct in text, so elab* 
oraite in commentaries, so vastly su- 
perior, in clearness, depth, and vari- 
ety of information, to any which have 
gone before, that no man, however 
thoroughly imbued with classic lore, 
has any riaht to consider these admi- 
rable worais beneath his notice, or 
suited only to the half-formed intel- 
lect of young beginners."— CAmttan 
Advocate and Journal. 

"Teachers owe an incalculable 
debt of gratitude to this accomplish- 
ed and patriotic scholar, for the mas- • 
terly and successful effort that he 
has made to put them in possession 
of the means of raising themselves 
and pupils to a high standard of schol- 
arship. He has laid a sure founda- 
tion, on which, with ordinary labour, 
they may rear a superstructure thai 
wril throw its shadow across the At- 
lantic waves, and win for America the 
veneration of those who have hith- 
erto looked to us as moving sluggish- 
ly on in the paths of Grecian and Ro- 
man literature."— Fami/y Magazine. 

" Professor Anthon deserves the 
thanks of the country for the zeal with 
which he has undertaken, and the 
abihty with which he has thus farex- 
ecutedf his task. '*^i2oc^fer Repub- 
lican. 

" This is a beautiful edition, with 
very valuable notes, by a hand every 
way competent. It forms a most 
valuable addition to the stock of 
useful classics published by the Har- 
pers."— iV. F. American. 

" As a philologist and a classical 
scholar. Professor Anthon has no su- 
perior in the United States : and his 
schoolbooks are deservedly popular, 
both in England and in this country." 
—N. Y. Times. 

" On this side of the Atlantic at 
least, and to some extent beyond it, 
Professor Anthon is equally known 
as admirably qualified to edit and en- 
rich a version of the classics for our 
own times and the higher seminaries 
of learning now so thickly scattered 
through our country." — The New- 
Yorker, 



AKTfiOll^S «imiB8 OF CLASSICAL WOMCS. 



Commwicfflfpry JVcXicer— cwrfwwKA 



«To all classes— the matorest 
scholar and the merest tyro, the man 
of elegant and easy learning and the 
laborious student— these admirable 
works will prove a most invaluable 
acquisitioo. — Cftmm/erdtd AdoeriUer. 
« The profound scholar under 
whose supervision these ejcceUent 
works are put forth to the world is 
as well known on the Continent of 
Europe as be is on our own shores ; 
and is, perhaps^ the onlj[ son of Amer- 
ica who has ever attained that de- 
gree of fame for classical attainments 
which should constitute him an au- 
thority sef ond, if second, only to the 
great names of English or of German 
criticism— the Heynes and Bruncks, 
the Elmsleys and the Porsons, and 
the Bentleys, who have devoted so 
much time and labour to minute in- ' 
vestigation and clear exposition of 
the great works of old."— iV. Y, 
Courier and Enqmrer, 

. . . . " The notes are all that notes 
can be ; copious but not' difiuse, 
learned but not pedantic, luminous, 
and replete with varied and most en- 
tertainmg knowledge."— iVl Y. Even- 
ing Star, 

. . . . " The production of a learn- 
ed philologist, and t)ne of the sound- 
est classical scholars of the age, and 
one who, to his learned researches, 
adds the qualification of a most suc- 
cessful practical teacher. No stu- 
dent can listen to him without admi- 
ration and advantage To this 

high praise his editions of the clas- 
sics bear ample testimony ; and, judg- 
ing from the experienceand opinions 
of educated men in our countjry, and 
particularly in Europe, we have no 
fear that their claims will not be iid- 
mitted and awarded to him when 
once clearly and thoroughly under- 
stood."— Qn«»da Whig; 

"The series of classical school- 
books published under the superin- 
tendence of Professor Anthon has al- 
ready obtained a celebrity to which 
our own commendation would add 
little extension. These works all 
appear to be collated and edited with 
unusual care, and they are published 
in a style of elegance too rarely char- 
acterizing our schoolbooks, in which 
it 18 important that the eye and the 
taste, as well as the understanding, 
should be allured."— i\r. F. Mirror. 



** Tbei« are few scholars in the 
civilized world, comparatively speak- 
ing, possessed of the critical acumen 
and deep insigh( into the minutiae of 
the Greek liuiguage, which alone 
could enable them to produce the 
matter with which tiie pages of these 
admirable works are stored : tiiere 
are still fewer who, possessing the 
requisite degree of knowledge, are at 
the same time gifted with the tact 
and skill ii^ the science of education 
which are so eminently visible in 
^eir manner,**'-'N. Y. Express. 

" Thahigh character of Professor 
Anthon's scholarship, and the uni- 
versal favour with which his books 
of elementary classics have been re- 
ceived, render any other notice than 
.an announcement of their publica- 
tion upnecessary. The present vfA- 
nme exhibits the same untiring re- 
search, and the same accurate learn- 
ing which have characterized all his 
labours."— JV; Y. Gazette. 

" There is a very prevalent and 
very mistaken idea current, that 
schoolbooks are, for the most part, 
mere compilations. Truly kood 
schoolbooks are the most difficult 
things in the universe to jproduce, 
and these are such par excellence."—' 
The Sun. 

"Prcrfessor Anthon is acknowl- 
edged by the best judges, not only in 
this country, but in Germany and 
England, to be one of the ripest clas- 
sical scholars of the age. And this 
series of books will be used in all our 
academies and colleges. The editor 
and the publishers will by this effort 
do a good service to American as 
well as ancient literature."— CoKiiiiott 
Softool Assistant. 

•* Professor Anthon's classics «re 
too well known to require amr com- 
mendation. His editions of Sallust, 
C»sar, Ciceio, Horace, &c., have 
gained him a reputatibn for deep eru- 
dition and correct criticism which 
has been by no means confined to 
this country."— Pnwicfence (fi. /.) 
Journal. 

VCr tn addkien to the a5ove, mmf- 
ousfavourahle notices of Anthonys series 
home been receive from the most respect' 
aUe sourees^from some of which the pub' 
ikhers may hereqfter present brief ear- 
tracts. 



Nearly rudy, in one roytU octavo vokme of 1200 pj^tt, 

▲ 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 

CONTAINING AN ACCOdNT 
Of 

ALL THE PROPER NAMES MENTIONED IN ANCIENT 
AUTHORS, 

AND INTSNDBD TO BLUOIDATB ALL THB IMPORTANT POINTS 
CONNECTED WITH 

THE GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ARCHiEOLOGY, 
AND MYTHOLOGY 

OF 

THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, 

TOGBTHBB. 

WITH- A COPIOUS OHRONOLOOICAL TABLE, 

AND 

AN ACCOUNT OF THB COINS, WEIGHTS, AND KEASURES OF THE 

ANCIENTS, WITH TABULAR VALUES OF THE SAME. 

BY CHARLES ANTHQN, LL.D. 

The publishers beg leave to state, that, in preparing this work for the 
press, the author has abridged and condensed all the matter added by 
him to the last edition of Lempriere, and has also collected other and 
still n&ore important information from various sources not previousl^f ac- 
cessible to him. The author's object is, to present the student, as weU 
as general reader, with an accurate guide mto the extensive field of Cla9* 
sical antiquity, and to put them in possession of the most recent investiga- 
tions that have been made by European scholars in this very attractive 
dq>artment of inquiry. He will give also his own views on numerous 
topics, and more especially on those connected with Classical Mythology, 
it being one of his professed objects to show the intimate connexion be- 
tween this and the mythological systems of India, Egypt, Scandinavia, 
and the earlier nations of our own contment. No part of Lempriere's 
matter will be retained ; on the contrary, the work will now assume the 
appearance of one entirely new, and wall be designated as << AvihotCs 
Classical Dictionary." It is to be in a single royal octavo volume, of 
about 1200 pages, and will appear in the early part of next fall, if not 
sooner. The publishers have not the least doubt, from their acquaint- 
ance with the plan intended to be pursued by the author, that the work 
will prove of the most acceptable character, not only to Classical stu- 
dents, but to readers of every description. It will be printed and bound 
in the best style ; and at the publishers anticipate for it an extensive 
circulation, it will be sold at an'untlsually low price. jOOJi^le 



CLASSICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW- YORK. 

ANTHON'S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 
The Mlowins works, already published, may be regarded aa speeimenat^f the whda 
aeriee» which will coiisiat of about thirty Tolomea 



FiBST Latin Lkssons, containing 
the moat important Parte of the 
Grammar of the Latin Languagti 
together with appropriate Exer- 
ciaea in the translating and wri- 
ting of Latin, for the Use ol Be* 
ginners. 12mo. 

FiBST Gkkbk Lbssons, containing 
the most important Parts of the 
Grammar of toe Greek Language, 
together with appropriate Exer- 
cises in the translating and wri- 
ting of Greek, for the Use of Be- 
ginners. 12mo. 

A Gbammab or the Gbevk Lan- 
ouAGB, for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. 12ma 

A System op Gbbek Prosodt and 
Metre, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges ; together with the 
Choral Scanning of the Prome- 
theus Vinctus of ^schylus, and 



the^Ajax and (Edipus Tyranms 
of Sophocles; to which are ap- 
pended Remarks on the Indo-Gcor- 
nNOiic Analogies. 12mo. 
Sallust*s Juqubtjiine War and 

QONSPIRACT OP CAtALINE, With 

an English Commentary, and 
Geographical and Historical In- 
dexes. Sixth Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. 12mo. Portrait. 

CiESAR'S COMMSNTABIES ON THE 

Gallic War ; with the first Book 
of the Greek Paraphrase ; with 
English Notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, Plans of Battles, Sei^ 
ges, &c., and Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Archaeological In- 
dexes. Map, Portrait, &c. 12mo. 
Sblect Orations op Cicero, with 
an English Commentary, and His- 
torical, Geographical, and Legal 
Indexes. 12mo. With a Portrait. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
With Portraits on steel. 'Bound uniformly, but each work ssTd-separately. 



Xerophon. < Anabasis, translated 
by E. Spelman, Esq., Cyropaj- 
dia, by the Hon. M. A. Cooper.) 

The OpATioNs op Demosthenes. 
Translate by Thomas Leiand. 

Sallust. Translated by William 
Rose, M.A. With Improvements. 

CiKSAR. Translated by William 
Duncan. With a Portrait. 

Cicero. The Orations translated 
by Duncan, the OflSces by Cock- 
man, and the Cato and Lslius by 
Melmoth. With a Portrait. 

ViRGiu The Eclogues translated 
by Wrangham, the Georgics by 
Sotheby, and the iEneid by Dry- 
den. Portrait. 

.£scHTLUs. Translated by the Rev. 
R. Potter. A.M. 

Sophocles. Translated by Thorn* 
as Francklin, D.D. Portrait. 

Euripides. Translated by the 
Rev. R. Potter, A.M. Portrait. 

Ovid. Translated by Dryden, Pope, 
Congreve, Addison, and others, 

Horace. Translated by Philip 
Francis, D.D. With an Appen- 
dix, containing translalioBS of va- 
rious Odes, &c. And 



Phjsedrus. With the Appendix of 
Gudius. Translated by Christo- 
pher Smart, A.M. Portrait. 

Thucidides. Translated by Wil- 
liam Smith, A.M. Portrait 

LivY. Translated by George Ba- 
ker, A.M. With a Portrait. 

Herodotus. Translated by the 
Kev. William Beloe. Portrait 

Homer. Translated by Alexander 
Pope, Esq. With a Portrait. 

Juvenal. Translate by Charks 
Badham,M.D,F.R.S. NewEd- 
iUon. To which -are added, the 
Satires op Pbrsevs. 

Pindar. Translated by the Rev. 
C. A. Wheelwright And 

Anacrbon. Translated by Thomas 
Bourne, Esq. 

Plutarch's Lives. Translated 
from the original Greek, with 
Notes, critical and historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch. By John 
Langhome, D.D., and William 
Langhome, A.M. A new Edition. 

A LiPE OP Washington. In Latin 
Prose. By FYancis Glass, A.M., 
of Ohio. Edited by J. N. Key- 
nolds. 12mo. Portrait 
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This book ahould be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day 1b incnrred 
by retaining it beyond the Bpeaified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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